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TO HIS 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 
GEORGE. 
PRINCE of WALES. 


STR, 


HOUGH I am far from think- 

ing that any Performance of mine 

* can be intitled to the Honour of 
Your Royar HicnNess's Patronage, yet, 
as the following Work is a Tranſlation of 
the Memoirs of the greateſt General of 
Antiquity, I hope the Merit of the Ori- 
ginal, and the Name of Cæſar, will in 
ſome meaſure excuſe the Preſumption of 


this Addreſs. 


In theſe Memoirs Your Rov ar Hicu- 
NESS will ſee diſplayed all that is great and 
moſt conſummate in the Art of War. The 
ableſt Commander of the moſt warlike 
People upon Earth entertains You with 


DEDICATION. þ 
the Hiſtory of his own Campaigns. You 4 
are 447 nk of the Motives which deter- $ 
mined him in all his Enterpriſes, of the P 
various Difficulties he had to encounter, 
and of the Steps by which in the end he 5 
was enabled to ſurmount all Oppoſition. 
In a word, Prudence in Counſel, Cou- 
rage and Intrepidity in the Field, a calm 
Preſence of Mind 1 in the midſt of Dan- 
gers, and an amazing Dexterity in ſudden 
and unforeſeen Emergencies, are here ex- 
emplified in the Conduct of a Leader, 
whom all ſucceeding Ages have agreed to 
regard as the moſt finiſhed Pattern of mi- 
mee Merit. 


I 4 is the "Oblrration of one of the 
"wileſt; of the Roman Hiſtorians, © that 
e War is in a peculiar manner the Pro- 
7 vince. of a Frince; and that though 
„ civil Accompliſhments are by no means 
© to. be neglected, yet to the Perſon of 

e the Sovereign more immediately be- 

6 longs the Merit and Praiſe of being 

* a great General.” And indeed as it is 

. among the principal Duties of a King, to 
* his * from foreign Inva- 

1 1 ſions, 


of the Education of a Prince. 


DEDICATHON. 


lions, to baffle the Attempts of ambitious 
and aſpiring Tyrants, and to guard againſt 
the Incroachments of powerful Neigh+ 


bours, nothing can be more-evident, than 


that a due Inftitution in the Art of War 
ought to be conſidered as an effential Part 


yy, 


Sour perhaps may be of opinion, that 


the Maxims of the preſent Age, which 


forbid Kings to appear in Perſon at the 


head of Armies, and injoin them rather 


to delegate their Power to others, render 
military Talents Teſs neceffary in the 
Rulers of Nations. But tho' this be in 
reality a very wiſe Policy, and excellently 


calculated to prevent thoſe unjuſt Wars, 
which have no other Foundation but the 


perſonal Ambition and Glory of Princes, 
yet does it by no means diſpenſe with tlie 


Obligation of applying to the Study of 
Arms. The due modelling of the Army, 
the introducing a proper Diſcipline among 
the Troops, and the Diſpoſal of military 


Preferments, are intirely in the Breaſt of 
the Sovereign, who would be but ill qua- 


lified for the Exerciſe of ſo great à Truſt, 


A 3 if 


re 
if wholly unacquainted with martial Af- 
fairs. It is likewiſe well known, that in 
dangerous domeſtic Seditions, to which 
all States are at times liable, nothing tends 
more to confirm the well- affected in their 
Duty, and to check the Machinations of 
the Factious, than when a King every way 
qualified to command, appears in Perſon 
at the head of his Troops. In general 
Confederacies too, where many Nations 
unite to oppoſe ſome threatening over- 
grown Power, it is often impoſſible to re- 
concile their various Intereſts, and pre- 
Jerve the Unanimity neceilary to give 
Force and Vigour to -their Operations, 
unleſs ſome Prince of diſtinguiſhed Re- 
putation, and eminent Quality in the 
League, charge himſelf with the Conduct 
of the War, and employ his whole Au- 
thority to prevent thoſe Competitions, Jea- 
louſies and mutual Animoſities, which are 
every moment ready to break out in an 
Army compoſed of ſo many ſeparate and 


divided Bodies. 


HxNcx it is that Valour and the mili- 
tary Virtues have always been conſidered 
- as 
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as Objects highly worthy the Purſuit 
of a Prince; nor do they ever fail to meet 
with their due Share of Applauſe, unleſs 
where they degenerate into that hurtful 
Ambition, that immoderate Thirſt of 
Conqueſt, which prompts Men rather to 
be the Deſtroyers than to be the Protect- 
ors of Nations. As the Commentaries of 
Cæſar turniſh-the beſt Leſſons and Pre- 
cepts of War, ſo the Example and Hiſto- 
ry of the ſame Cz/ar demonſtrate, that 
the greateſt Talents, when not directed 
to laudable Ends, are utterly inſufficient, 
either for preſent Security, or future Fame. 
Tho' his Abilities as a General and a Stateſ- 
man were never perhaps equalled before 
or ſince; yet as he employed them, not 
to promote the Welfare, but to diſturb 
the Peace of Socicty ; not to defend, but 
to overturn the Liberties of his Country; 
he could neither eſcape the Hatred of the 
Age in which he lived, nor the Reproaches 
of Poſterity. We find him often in Di- 
ſtreſs, and ſometimes in Deſpair, ready to 
fly his Country, threatened with being 
tried and condemned as a public Crimi- 
nal; and at laſt, after a reſtleſs Life, full 

A 4 of 
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DEDICATION. 
of Anxiety and Care, cut off by a violent 
and untimely Death, juſt as he had eſta- 


bliſhed his Tyranny, tho' with it he could 


not eſtabliſh his own Happineſs. Had 
he employed his Authority and Addreſs 
to preſerve public Liberty; had he, for 


this glorious End, exerted his Induſtry 


and admirable Talents ; how amiable 


muſt he have appeared, in what Security 
might he have lived, and with what Ve- 


uy 


neration.would he have been regarded by 
all future Ages ? res COTA 


Vox Royar Hicuntss is born to go- 


vern a People, who have at all times di- 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Love of 
Liberty; a People always obedient to juſt 
Laws, but impatient under Oppreſſion, 
and infinitely jealous of their Privileges. 
Tacitus {peaking of them fifteen hun- 
dred Years ago ſays, *© that they chear- 
< fully complied with the Levies of Men, 
< with the Impoſition of Tribute, and 
« with all the neceſſary Demands 
© of Government, provided they re- 
“ ceived no illegal Treatment or In- 
« ſults from their Governors; for thoſe 


they 


« they bore with Impatience: nor did 
they acknowledge any other Subjection 
to the Romans, than what conſiſted in 
«< an Obedience to juſt Laws, not the 
« Submiſſion of Slaves. Such was the 
Character of the Br:z5/þ People at that 
time, ſuch has been their Character in all 
Ages, and ſuch it remains to this Day. 
Princes who obſerved the Laws always 
found them peaceable Subjects, and ready 
to comply with their juſt Demands: but 
when Infringements were made upon 
the public Liberty, they grew uneaſy and 
diſcontented, and the Sovereign, by graſp- 
ing at too much, frequently loft all; '' 
N T3163 Oni 
IxNpRED it appears in our Hiſtory, that 
the Deſign of aſſuming an Authority in- 
dependent of the Laws, was never enter- 
tained by any of the beſt and ableſt of our 
Princes; who always eſteemed it more 
glorious to rule over a free People, than 
to command a Nation of Slaves. Among 
many remarkable Examples of this, that 
of the ever memorable Henry the Fifth 
ſeems in a particular manner deſerving of 
Notice. He was a wile and valiant Prince, 
who 


who ſcorned to inoroach upon the Liber- 
ties of the Subjects, and abhorred the un- 
juſtifiable Arts by which they. had been 
impaired. He p their Courage, 
— d Love, to be his greateſt Ad- 


vantage, Riches, and Glory; = readily 


joined with them to extingu iſh the miſ⸗ 
chievous Abuſes that had — introduced 
by ſome of his Predeceſſors. He aimed 
at making good his Claim to the Crown 
of France, which he knew was only to 
be effected by the Bravery of a free and 
well-ſatisſed People. Slaves will always 
be Cowards, and, — they dare i 
themſelves, Enemies to 8 Maſter: by 
bringing his Subjects into that Condition, 
be muſt infallibly have ruined his own 
Deſigns, and =— them unfit to fight 
cither _—_— him or for themſelves. He ; 


fired not only that his People ſhould be 


free during his Time, but . his Suc- 

ceſſors ſhould not be able to deprive them 
of ſo valuable a Bleſſing. He knew that 
he did not reign for hicaſelf but tor his 
People, and regarding their Safety as the 
ſupreme Law of Government, always paſſ- 


ed with the —_— n ſuch 


Laws | 
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with a ſeries of fuch Princes. The-excel- 


dency of the other States of Europe, 


DEDICATION. 
Laws as were preſented to him in behalf 
of public —_— The' Event was ſuch 
as might be expected. Never Prince was 
better obeyed: and ſerved by his Sar fata, 
more ſucceſsful and formidable abroad, 
more beloved at home, or more 
lamented after his Death. In fine, 
ſtory no where furniſhes a more perfect 
Pattern of a wile, en and v virtuous 


TT an od jeg 
Nations for ſome time paſt to be bleft 


lent Principles of Government adopted 


by King MWilliam at the Revolution, have 


been ſteddily adhered to by his Suooeſſors 
of your illuſtrious Houſe. Nor has the 
RATS of domeſtic Freedom alone em- 
ployed their Attention. Like chat glo- 
rious Monarch they have exerted their ut- 
moſt Influence to preſerve the Thdepen- 

and 
by a Conduct ſo truly noble merited the 
greateſt of all Titles, that of being De 
Patrons of — 22 ; and 7 Friends 


Y — 1 
— 


DEDICATION. 


--+Your Rovyar Hicunzss is now at an 
Age when Examples of this kind make 
the deepeſt Impreſſion; and the early 
good Diſpoſitions You diſcover, joined to 
the excellent Inſtitution under which You 
have the Happineſs to be formed, give 
the juſteſt reaſon to believe, that they will 
not fail of having their due effect. The 
Public beholds with Pleaſure the Seeds of 
your many ripening Virtues, and charm- 
ed with the Proſpe& of the Advantages 
to be reaped from their Maturity, ſeems 
to addreſs Vou in the Words of Aneas 
to his Son Aſcanius, a young Prince of 
great Expectation, in whoſe Perſon were 
centered the Hopes of a whole People. 


Fe, Animo repetentem Exempla tuorum, 
Et Pater Aneas, et Avunculus excitet Hector. 


Tur You may improve daily in every 
laudable and uſeful Quality, and that 
when by the Appointment of Providence 
You are called to the Exerciſe of the 
Government, You may long ſway the 
Britiſh Scepter with uninterrupted Proſ- 


perity, 


DEDICATION. 
perity, and the intire Love of your Sub- 


jects, is the ſincere and ardent Prayer 
STR, 

Your Rov ar Hicunsss's ft bumble 

moſt dutiful, and. BO 100 


moſt obedient Servant,” 


WILLIAd Duncan. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

HE following Tranſlation of Cæſar's 

Commentaries was done from the cele- 
brated Edition of the late Dr. Clarke, printed 
for J. Tonfon in 1712. All poſſible Care has 
been taken to render it exact, and to preferve 
the Diſtinctneſs and Perſpicuity of Expreſſion 
for which the Original is ſo juſtly famous. 
The Reader will perceive, that the very turn 
and manner of Czſar has been copied with the 
utmoſt Attention; and tho' the Succeſs may 
not always anſwer Expectation, yet Candor 
will induce him to make great Allowances, 
when he conſiders the inimitable Beauty of 
the Latin, and the Difficulty of exprefling 
ancient Manners and Tranſactions in modern 


Language. 


IT was at firſt intended to accompany the 
Tranſlation with Notes, explaining what was 
difficult and obſcure in the Roman Art of War. 
-But as a few looſe ſcattered Remarks would 
have contributed little towards giving the 
* | Reader 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Reader a diſtin& Idea of what was neceſſary 
to be known on this Head, there js ſubſti- 
tated in their place a Diſcourſe concerning the 
military Cuſtoms of the Ancients, in which 
all that is curious and moſt intereſting relating 
to theſe Matters is fully and copiouſſy explain- 
ed. Beſides the ancient Authors; Rollin, Fo- 
lard, Orrery, Feuquiere, Machiavel, Monteſ= 
quieu, and ſeveral other Moderns have been 
conſulted, and all ſuch Paſſages ſelected, as 
' tended to throw Light upon this Branch of 
the Roman Antiquities. As the Author, by his 
Situation in Life, is neceſſarily a Stranger to 
the practical Part of War, he pretends not to 
offer any thing of his own upon the Subject. 
If he has collected with Care from the Writ- 
ers before mentioned, and diſpoſed. the Ma- 
terials they furniſh in ſuch a manner, as ſuf- 
ficiently to diſplay the Proficiency and Im- 
provements of the Ancients in military Know- 
ledge, he has compaſſed all he intended, and 
the Reader will have no cauſe to complain. 


Tu ancient Names of Places are retained 
in the Tranſlation, as well to avoid giving too 
modern 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


modern a turn to the Author by a contrary 
Practice, as becauſe they are ſufficiently fami- 
liar to an Engliſh Ear, being conſtantly made 
uſe of by all Hiſtorians who treat of thoſe 
Times in our Language. But as the follow- 
ing Work may perhaps fall into the Hands of 
Perſons little acquainted with ancient Geogra- 
phy, and who would therefore be at a loſs in 
comparing Cæſars Deſcriptions with the pre- 
ſent Face of the Country, the Reader will find 
at the End of the Book. a large geographical 
Index, in which the ancient Names of Places, 
as near as can be diſcovered with any Certain- 
ty, are explained by the modern, 


IT may be juſt proper to mention, that be- 


ſides the Seven Books of the Gallic War, and 1 
the Three of the Civil, written by Czſar him- | x 
ſelf, the Supplements of A. Hirtius Panſa are 
likewiſe inſerted in the following Tranſlation, 1 
conſiſting of one additional Book to the Gallic 
War, and three Books of the Alexandrian, 
African and Spaniſh Wars. | 
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DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING THE 


ROMAN ART of WAR. 
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EE 


07 he U, ndertaking and Declaration 
of War. 


I. H E Romans, from ſmall Begin- 
ings and an almoſt contemptible 
Original, roſe by degrees to be So- 
vereigns of the World, If we 

enquire into the Cauſes of this, we ſhall find, 
that nothing ſo much contributed to it, as the 
excellence of their military Diſcipline, War 
is a. Profeſſion of the greateſt Importance 
to Society. The Security of our Lives, Liber- 


ties, Properties, and indeed of all that is dear 
| | a 2 and 


iv A DiscouRtE CONCERNING | 
CHAP.and valuable among Men, depends in a man- 3 
I. ner entirely on it. Good and wholſom Laws $ 

may eſtabliſh Peace and Unity within, and if 
exccuted with vigour, will prevent the In- F 
roads of Vice and Corruption ; but are by 
no means ſufficient to ſcreen a State from 
powerful Neighbours, or ſecure it againſt, the 
Afaults of the . Ambitious and Aſpiring. 
Hence in the moſt peaceful Times, it has 
ever been eſteemed a maxim of ſound Po- 
licy, to cultivate the Science of Arms with 
the ſame Application, -as when we are 
. threatened with War and Invaſions. For how- 
ever little we may ourſelves be diſpoſed to 
diſturb the Tranquillity of the Nations around 
us, yet the Experience of all Ages makes 
it abundantly evident, that the moſt power- 
ful and prevailing Argument to keep thoſe 
quiet, from whom we have reaſon to appre- 
nend any danger, is by letting them ſee that 
we are prepared to receive them, and capable 
of making them repent of their Raſhneſs, 
ſhould they . unjuſtly ſeek a pretence of fal- | 
ling upon us. In, all wiſe States therefore, |. 
the Profeſſion of a Soldier has ever been 3 
held in honour: nor do we read any. Part of | 
ancient Hiſtory with greater pleaſure, than 
hay by. which we learn, how free Nations | 
haye defended themſelves againſt the Attempts 
| of | incroaching Tyrants, and when rouſed to 

a thorough exertion of their Strength, over- | 

thrown in the end that very Power, which 

once threatened to cruſh them. It is not in- | 
deed 
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deed to be denied, that the military Virtues of ac * A p. 
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free People, have not always been confined to 
Self. defence, and the avenging themſelves of 
their Enemies. Ambition, and a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of Superiority, have ſometimes prompted 
even theſe to aſpire at univerſal Dominion. 
This is remarkably exemplified in the Ry 
of the Roman Commonwealth, from who 
Conſtitution, and Love of Liberty, one would 
naturally expect a very different Spirit. Who 


more likely to become the great Patrons and 


Defenders of the common Rights and Pri- 
vileges of Mankind, than, a People, whoſe 


prevailing Paſſion was an Abhorrence of 


Slavery; and who in a Jong ſeries of Strug- 


gles with the Nations around them, were 


never weary of fighting in defence of that 


Liberty, which is the Eirthright and Inheri- 


tance of every reaſonable Creature? And yet 
we find, that no ſooner were they ſecure 
of their own Freedom, than a thirſt of Rule 
took poſſeſſion of their Minds, and they forci- 
bly impoſed that Yoke upon others, which 
they had diſdained to ſubmit to themſelves. 


The Superiority of their military Diſcipline 


enabled them by degrees to accompliſh this 
unjuſt Deſign, Trained up in a continued 


Succeſſion of Wars, and equally attentive to 
their own Victories and Defeats, they were 
daily improving themſelves in the Art of 


Conqueſt, and attained at length to ſo great 
a maſtery in it, that no Nation was able to 


withſtand their Attacks. It cannot therefore 


a 3 but 
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CHAP: but be an -agreeable, as well as uſeful In- 

I. quiry, to trace out the military Cuſtoms of 

yn People, ſo renowned for their Knowledge 
in the Art of War. And as it is my Deſign, 
to preſent the Publick with a new Tranſlation 
of the Commentaries of Ceſar, who was con- 
feſſedly the greateſt General Rome ever pro- 
duced, J imagine a Diſcourſe- of this nature 
may be- not improperly prefixed to that 


II:-LzT eus then take a view of the Con- 
duct of the Romans, from their firſt engaging 
in a War, through all the different Branches 
of its Management, until they at laſt bring 
it to a happy Period. This will naturally lead 
us to conſider the Ceremonies attending the 
Declaration of War; the Manner of levying 
Troops; and forming a Roman Army; the 
Precautions uſed in Marches and Encamp- 
ments; their Order of Battle, Conduct in 
Sieges, and the Machines and other Con- 
trivances made uſe of in the Attack and De- 
fence of Places. Under theſe ſeveral Heads 
may be comprehended every thing that is 
material and important upon this Subject. 
It is not however my Deſign, to enter into 
Grammatical Niceties, or a minute Detail of 
particular Criticiſms, but only to give a ge- 
neral Idea of the military Cuſtoms of the Ro- 
mans, intermixed with ſuch Remarks, as may 
ſerve to lay open the Wiſdom and Policy of their 
firſt Contrivance, and ſhow their natural 
1 ES Tendency 
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Tendency to that Superiority and univerſal n 
Dominion, which they at length procured * 


the Commonwealth. 


III. Tur Ceremonies relating to the De- 
claration of War were inſtituted by Numa 
Pompilius, the ſecond Kang of Rome. No- 
mulus, the Founder of that Colony, was, 
during the whole courſe of his Reign, en- 
gaged in perpetual Conteſts with his Neigh- 
bours. The Neceſſity he was under, at his 
firſt ſetting out, of procuring Wives for his 
Subjects by the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, 
exaſperated all the Nations round about, and 
begot no ſmall Jealoufly of the new Colony, 
which ſeemed to be founded on maxims of 
Violence and Injuſtice. We are not; there- 
fore to wonder, if this drew on him a Series 
of Wars, which continued almoſt without 
intermiſſion to the end of his Life. Thus 
the Romans, who were originally in great 
meaſure a Band of Fugitives and Outlaws, 
improving their natural Fierceneſs by having 
their Arms conſtantly in their Hands, gra- 
dually grew to be a brave and warlike People. 
Numa, who ſucceeded Romulus, being a Prince 
of a pacific Temper, ſet himſelf to check this 
martial Ardor, and form them to Religion, 
and a Reſpect for the Gods. In order to 
ſtifle that impetuous deſire of War, which 
he found ſo prevalent among them, he 
eſtabliſned certain Ceremonies, which were 
always to precede the commencing of Hoſtilities, 
vansbn F 44 and 
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EHAP. and committed them to the care of a College 
N I. of Heralds, called Fecrales. The Chief or 
| Head of this Society had the Name of Pa- 
ter Patratus: and it was his peculiar Office, 
to make Peace, or denounce War. Livy, 


indeed, ſeems to conſider him as a temporary 


Miniſter: for, in his Account of the Treaty 
concluded with the Albans, before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, he makes 
one of the Feciales chooſe a Pater Patratus, 
on purpoſe to perform that Ceremony. But 
as I have no deſign to enter into a Contro- 
verſy of this nature, little important in itſelf, 
and not ealy tv be decided, I ſhall content 
myſelf, with obſerving, that the Officer here 
mentioned, whether conſtant or temporary, 
was one who had a Father and Son both 
alive. Hence this Title of Pater Patratus, 
which may be interpreted to imply a more 
perfect kind of Father, as they ſeem to have 
imagined him to be, whoſe own Father was 
ſtill living, after he himſelf had been a Fa- 
ther for ſome time. Such an one, it was 
believed, would be an equitable and moderate 
Judge in Affairs of this kind; and not over 
forward to plunge his Country into a War, 
in which ſo many Lives that muſt be dear 


to him, would unavoidably be expoſed to 


hazard. 


TW IV. Axp indeed the Ceremonies them- 
ſelves, as inſtituted by Numa, ſeem peculiarly 
calculated to render the Romans cautious and 


circumſpect, 
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circumſpect, in a Matter of ſo great Im-CHAP, 
portance. For before they entered upon a I. 


War with any State, the College of Heralds 


were to commiſſion the Pater Patratus, to 


go and demand ſatisfaction in the name of 
the Roman People. Accordingly this Officer, 
clothed in the Habit of his Order, ſet for- 
ward for the Enemy's Country; and enter- 
ing the Frontiers, proclaimed aloud the cauſe 
of his Arrival, calling all the Gods to wit- 
neſs that he came to demand ſatisfaction, and 
imprecate the Divine Vengeance on him- 
ſelf and Country, if he ſaid any thing con- 
trary to Truth. When he came to the chief 
City of the Enemy, he again repeated the 
ſame Declaration, adding freſh Oaths and 
Imprecations, and withal deſired ſatisfaction. 
If his Demands were granted, he returned 
immediately to Rome, and all Thoughts of 
War were laid aſide. But if they required 


time to conſider, he gave them ten Days, 
and then came again to hear their Reſolution. 
This he did, in ſome Caſes, three times: but 
if after thirty Days, nothing was done to- 
wards an Accommodation, he called Gods 
and Men to witneſs the Refuſal, and expreſly 
denounced, that the Romans would now 
think themſelves ſufficiently authoriſed, to 
take ſuch Meaſures as the Caſe required, in 
order to do themſelves juſtice. Upon his 
return to Rome, he repaired to the Senate, 
attended by the whole College of Heralds; and 
having there made a report of his Embaſſy, 


declared 
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CHAP. declared the legality of the War. The f,. 
1 fair was then debated among the Fathers: | 
and if the majority of Voices were for War, 
the ſame Officer was ſent back to the Ene- 
my's Frontiers, where in preſence of at leaſt 
three Perſons he pronounced the uſual De- | 
claration, throwing a Spear at the ſame time 4 
into their Territories, in Token of defiance. q 


V. Trxse Inſtitutions continued long in force | 
at Rome, even during the times of the Com- { 
monwealth; and it muſt be owned, were : 
admirably well contrived to anſwer Numa's | 
great Deſign, of habituating the Romans to 
| Peace, and blunting the edge of their martial 
Fury. For as a certain ſpace of Time was 
neceſſarily to intervene, between the Injury | 
received and the commencing of Hoſtilities ; ' 
this left room for Reaſon and Reflection, and 1 

them an Opportunity of weighing ma- 1 
turely all the Conſequences of the Step they 
13 were about to take. The Imprecations too 
[ to be denounced by the Herald againſt him- 
| ſelf and Country, if he advanced any thing 
| contrary to Truth, would naturally make 
them very cautious in their Demands, and 
extremely attentive to the Equity and Juſtice 
of them, Add to all this, the great proba- 5 
bility of adjuſting. Matters amicably, and ob- { 
taining, 4 — Satisfaction, which can- = 
not by any means be expected, where the ö 
Parties: fly — to A rms, and by mu- | 
| * ** of Hoſtility ex aſperate one another. 
| One 
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One would think, that a State under the cn AP. 
CAD 


check of ſo many Reſtraints againſt Oppreſ- 
fion, could not eafily break out into violent 
or unjuſt Wars. Accordingly we find, not 
only the ancient Hiſtorians,” but even many 
modern Writers of Name and Reputation, 
extolling the Moderation and Difintereſted- 


neſs of the Romans; their Faith in Treaties; 


ſteddy Adherence to their Allies; and care to 
have Equity on their ſide in all their Under- 
takings. It is however, methinks, à fuffi- 
ciently obvious Reflection, that a People, Who 
by degrees accompliſhed the Conqueſt of che 
Univerſe, and forced all Nations tò ſubmiit 


to their Dominion, muſt in many Inſtances 


have been the Aggreſſors. For altho' in the 
firſt beginnings of their State, they were per- 
haps often unjuſtly attacked by their Neigh- 
bours, out of Envy and Jealoufy; yet it is 
certain, that their Power at laſt became ſo 
very formidable, that no Nation was willing 
to enter the Liſts with them. We find them 
notwithſtanding ſtill puſhing on their Con- 
queſts, ſtill engaged in new Wars, and ex- 
tending the Limits of their Empire. Now 
both Reaſon and Experience tell us, that in 
a Controverſy between States of unequal 
Strength, the weaker will ſubmit to many 
Inſults and Hardſhips, rather than draw upon 
themſelves a War, which they foreſee muſt 
end in the ſubverſion of their Liberties. © And 
indeed if we examine narrowly into the Con- 
duct of the Romans, we ſhall find, that theif 
55 Reputation 
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CHAP. Reputation of | Juſtice is owing rather to an 


I. exact Obſervance of certain outward Forms, 
and the Partiality of their Hiſtorians, than 
any ſteddy Adherence to the Principles of 
Equity. For as their Power and Dominion 
increaſed, and they became conſcious of their 
Superiority, they readily gave way to the Dic- 
tates of Ambition, and were never at a loſs 
in contriving ſome ground of Quarrel with 
thoſe Nations, whom in their Plan of uni- 
verſal Conqueſt, they had reſolved to bring 


next under ſubjection. But as all their At- 


tempts of this kind were preceded by Com- 
plaints of Injuries received, pretended Grie- 
vances, and formal Declarations of War ; this 
gave a colour of Juſtice to their Undertak- 
ings, and effectually deceived the People; 
who, convinced that they had Equity on their 
ſide, followed their Generals with an aſſured 
Confidence, imagining themſelves under the 
immediate Protection of the Gods. Add to 


this, that the Hiſtorians, partly miſled by 


the ſame Notions, partly thro' a national and 
almoſt unayoidable Partiality, have vied with 
one another in extolling the Equity and Mo- 
deration of the Romans, and varniſhing over 
ſuch parts of their Behaviour, as ſeemed moſt 
liable to exception. The Merit of theſe 
Writers, and the Veneration paid them by 
ſucceeding Ages, have given a kind of Sanc- 
tion and Authority to their Opinions. It 
looks like Preſumption to contradict Authors 
of ſo eſtabliſhed a Reputation: and being ac- 
Rs | cuſtomed 
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THE ROMAN ART or Was. 
cuſtomed to admire them from our Infaney, 
we are eaſily led to believe, that we cannot 


do better than blindly give into their Senti- 


ments. It is only upon this Principle 'I am 
able to excuſe ſome late Writers of great 
Name, who in treating of the Raman Com- 
monwealth, have not ſcrupled to adopt the 
Prejudices of the ancient Hiſtorians, and re- 
preſent that People as Patterns of Equity and 
Juſtice in all their Proceedings. 

VI. As nothing is of greater importance 
in Hiſtory, than to form a right judgment 
of Events and their Cauſes, and penetrate in- 
to the real Character of States and Nations, 
J ſhall take ſome pains to ſet this Matter in 
a true Light; and to that end ſhall lay before 


the Reader a ſhort view of the Tranſactions 
between the Romans and Carthaginians. It is 
well known, that theſe laſt were characterized 


wy the Romans, as a faithleſs and perfidious 
People, regardleſs of Oaths, and whom no 
Ties or "Treaties could bind. They even 
went fo far as to make Punick Faith ſerve on- 
ly as another Expreflion for [n/incerity. Who 


would imagine, after ſuch a repreſentation of 
Things, that in all the Punick Wars the Ro- 


mans were the Aggreſſors; and that, in the 
two laſt eſpecially, they forced the Cartbugi- 
nians into them by the moſt flagrant Acts of 
Injuſtice? But let Truth and an impartial 
Account of Facts determine. The occafion 
of the firſt Punic War was as follows. A 

| Body 


xn 
C _ P. 
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CH AF. Body of Campanian Soldiers, known in Hiſto- 
J. ry by the Name of Mamertines, and who had 
" ſerved under Agathocles Tyrant of Syracuſe, 

upon the Death of that Prince retired to Me 
ina: where being received as Friends, they 
treacherouſly maſſacred one part of the In- 
habitants, expelled the reſt, and ſeizing upon 
the Lands, Houſes, and even Wives of thoſe 
unfortunate Men, remained ſole Maſters of 
that important City. Some time after this, 
the People of Rhegium, to ſcreen themſelves 
from the Inſults of the Carthaginians, whoſe 
Fleets appeared frequently off their Coaſt, 
applied to the Roman Senate for a Garriſon, 
A Legion of four thouſand Men raiſed in 
Campania, and commanded by Decius Fubel- 
lius, was appointed to that Service. At firſt 
they behaved ſuitably to the Intention of thoſe 
who employed them: but at length, tempted. 
by: the Wealth of the Place, emboldened by 
the example of the Mamertines, and ſtrengths 
ened by their aid, they acted the ſame perfi- - 
dious and cruel Part towards the NRhegiant, 
which the other had acted towards the Peo- 
ple of Meſſina. | = , 


VII. As theſe two Cities were parted only - 
by the narrow Strait which ſeparates Tfaly 
from Sicily, and were not inſenſible of the 
Odium they had brought upon themſelves by 
their Treachery, they entered into a ſtrict 
Confederacy mutually to ſupport each other 
in their Ufurpations; © This Alliance ſubſiſted 
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for ſome time. But at length the Romans, CHA 
having diſengaged themſelves from the many. R 


Wars in which they were intangled, turned their 
Thoughts towards the Puniſhment of their 
perfidious Legion. Rbegium was inveſted, and 
after an obſtinate Reſiſtance, taken by Aſſault. 
All that remained alive of the Garriſon, a- 
mounting to about three hundred, were. car- 
ried to Rome, beaten with Rods, and then 
publickly beheaded in the Forum. The De- 
ſtruction of this confederate City produced a 
mighty change in the Affairs of the Mamer- 
tines. While aided by their Friends at Rhe- 
gium, they had not only lived: fearleſs of 
Danger, but had often made Inroads into the 
Territories of the Carthaginians and Syracu- 
ſans, putting many of their Towns: and Vil- 
lages under Contribution. The Caſe was now 
greatly altered: for being attacked by Hiero 
Prætor of Syracuſe, they were overthrown in 
Battle, and their Army almoſt; totally cut-off. 
Humbled and reduced by ſo terrible a Blow, 
they thought themſelves no longer in a con- 


dition to defend Męſina; and differing in Opi- 


nion about what Meaſures to purſue, one 
Party ſurrendered the Citadel to the Cartha- 
ginians, Whilſt another ſent Ambaſſadors to 
implore the Protection of the Romans. 


VIII. Tur Affair was debated in the Se- 
nate; where being conſidered in all its Lights, 
it gave no ſmall perplexity to the Fathers. 
On the one hand they thought it diſhonour- 

51. | able, 
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CHAP. able, and altogether unworthy. ef the Roman 
1. Virtue, to undertake. the defence of Traitors, 
r= whoſc Perfidy was exactly the ſame with that 
of the Rhegians, which they had lately pu- 
niſhed with ſo exemplary a Severity. But then 
again it was of the utmoſt Conſequence. to 
ſtop the Progreſs of the Carthaginians; who, 
not. ſatisfied with their Conqueſts in Africa 
and Spain, had alſo made themſelves Maſters 
of Sardinia, and the adjacent Iſles on the 
Coaſt of Italy; and would certainly get all 
Sicily into their hands, if they ſhould be 
ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of Meſiina. 
From thence, into Tay, the Paſſage was. 
very ſhort; and it was in ſome meaſure to 
invite an Enemy to come over, to leave him 
that Entrance open. Theſe Reaſons, tho 
ſtrong, could not prevail with the Senate to 
declare in favour of the Mamertines; and ac- 
cordingly Motives of Honour and Juſtice pre- 
vailed over thoſe of Intereſt and Policy. But 
the People were not ſo ſcrupulous. In an 
Aſſembly held on this Subject, it was reſolved 
that the Mamertines ſhould: be aſſiſted; and 
ius Claudius, one of the Conſuls, was 
ordered to conduct an Army into Sicily for 
that purpoſe. Appius, to learn the true ſtate 
of Things, went over in perſan to Meſiua, 
and conducted himſelf ſo happily, as by ſome 
means to perſuade the Carthaginian Officer 
to evacuate, the Citadel. This ſo highly of- 
fended the People of Carthage, that they con- 
demned their Officer to be crucified as a Trai- 
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tor and a Coward. At the ſame time they 


inveſted the Place by Sea and Land, and en- 
tering into an Alliance with Hero the new 
King of Syracuſe, were joined by his Troops. 


CHA p. 
3 * | 


Mean-while Appius, having by an artful Stra- 


tagem, eluded the Vigilance of the Carthe= 
gitian Admiral, croſſed the Strait with all his 
Forces, and attacking the Syracuſans and Car- 
thaginians one after another, compelled them 
to abandon the Siege, ths * 


IX. Sven was the beghnglog of the firſt 
Punick War, in which I thin 

appears, that the Romans were the Aggreſſors. 
For they undertook the defence of a traiter- 


ous and perfidious ſet of Men, againſt a Peo- 


ple with whom they were in Alliance and 
Amity. I deny not that Reaſons of State, 


and the Maxims of Policy, plead ſtrongly in 


their Behalf on this Occafion. It was cer- 
tainly not their Intereſt, to ſuffer the Cartba- 


ginians to become too powerful, or get intire 
poſſeſſion of an Ifland that lay ſo contiguous 
to Taly. But if we examine their Conduct 
by the Rules of ſtrict Juſtice, it will be found 
no eaſy matter to vindicate it. And in fact 
we have ſeen, that the Senate abſolutely de- 


clared againſt aiding the Mamertines, as incon- 


ſiſtent with Honour, and the Dignity of the 


it evidently 


Roman Name. Whether they acted ſincerely 


upon this Occaſion, or only to ſave Appear- 
ances, is not my buſineſs to determine. It is 


engugh that the thing itſelf ſerves to 1 
e 


Vo. I. b 
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E CH AP. the Carthaginians, and exempt them from the 
| „Charge of having been the firſt Aggreſſors in 
this War. Nor indeed do the Reman Writers 


throw the Blame of it upon them, but ge- 


nerally allow, that Jealouſy, and an apprehen- 


ſion of each other's. growing Power, em- 


broiled the two States upon the preſent Occa- 


ſion. 


17C35% OT BY 14 8 * n FL] 
X. Bur let us now paſs to the ſecond Pu- 
nick War. Here it is that the Charge of In- 


ſincerity ſeems to lie heavieſt againſt the Car- 


thaginians. 'The Romans exaſperated by the 

Loſſes they received, gave a free vent to their 
Hatred, and ſpared no Endeavours to blacken 
their Adverſaries, and lay the whole Blame 


of the War upon them. And indeed they 


have contrived to give a ſpecious Colour to 
this Accuſation, by repreſenting the taking 
of Saguntum as the cauſe of the Quarrel. For 
to conſider only the firſt appearance of this 
Step; Hannibal, contrary, as they pretend, 
to the expreſs tenor of Treaties, and with- 


out any formal Declaration of War, falls up- 
on a City in alliance with the Romans. But 
as Polybius has very judiciouſly obſerved, the 
taking of Saguntum is to be looked upon as 
the beginning, not the cauſe of the War: and 


if we trace Mattersto their ſource, we ſhall find 
that the Carthaginians were provoked to this 
Step, by a ſeries of the moſt unjuſtifiable In- 
juries on the fide of the Romans. Soon after 
the concluſion of the Peace of Sicily, the 


Mercenaries 
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| Mercenaries who had ſerved in the Armies CHAP. 
of Carthage. revolting, brought that State . 


to the very brink of Deſtruction. The Sar- 
dinians taking advantage of theſe Troubles, | 
ſhook off the Carthaginian Yoke, and expelled 
all their Garriſons out of the Ifland, Things 
continued for ſome time in this fituation, till 
at length the Cartbaginians, having quelled 
the Rebellion in Africa, prepared to recover 
poſſeſſion of Sardima. The Romans, who 
during all the foregoing Troubles of Carthage 
had behayed with: great Juſtice 'and Mode- 
ration, now ſeeing that People like to regain 
their former Strength, pretended a jealouſy. 
of the new Preparations, and declared War 
againſt them. The Carthaginians, unable at 
that time to enter the Liſts with ſo powerful 
an Adverſary, were forced to ſubmit” to a 
ſecond Treaty, by which they gave up Sardi- 


nia tõ the Romans, and obliged themſelves to 


an additional Payment of twelve hundred 
Talents, | f | T 04 7 04-4. C 


XI. THis Injuſtice of the Romans may be 
conſidered as the firſt and principal Cauſe of 
the ſecond Punick War. For Hamilcar' fir- 
named Barcha, highly wa” Otero" account 


ö of a Treaty, which Neceſſity alone had com- 


pelled the Cartbaginians to ſubmit to, reſolved 
to break with Nome the firſt favourable Op- 
portunity; and accordingly directed all his 
Views to the ſucceſs of that Enterpriſe. How. 
deeply he reſented the Injury of which we 

„ ſpeak, 
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EfAP. ſpeak, appears by his making Hannibal ſwear 
2 the Altar at the age of nine 'Years, thit © 
be would ever be an irreconcileable Enemy N 
to the Romans. During his command in 
; Spain, he brought the preateſt part of that 
Country under the power of the Carthagi- 
nitant: but falling in Battle before he had com- 
pleated the Conqueſt of it, Aſdrubal his Son- f 
ih-law” ſucceeded him, and continued the 5 
War with ſucceſs. This alarmed the Romans, 
who thinking it a neceffary piece of Policy to 
-echeek* the growing Power of a rival State, 
_ ed Afdrubat' to enter into a new Treaty, 
hith it wes ſtipulated; that he ſhould at- 
3 nb Conqueſt beyond the Berus. How 
-thifmay uppear to others, I cannot ſay, bat 
Stehe it "Carries the Idea of a freſh Tale, 
265 tire Romans drerehy chimed a manifeſt ſupe- 
\ forte def the Car haghmaons, and aſſumed the 
power of >ſettifg!! Bounds to their Empire: 
Fein upon” which they were always fo 
very nice thetnſelves, that no Excuſe can be 
offered for their ere it in n Con- 
duck towards others. r 


XII. Hannfn Ar Abrede Aftrubal " ti 
| command of the Army; and having in 4 very 
| ſhort time'compleated the reduction of Spa, 
began to think ſeriouſly of uvenging the many 

' Wrongs done his Country by the Romans. To 
that end he contrived a pretence of Quarrel 
with the Sõguntinem that by attacking their 
City 'he- might" pivExxcalion'y 0 4 Rupture 
onlezso fie fo 820 beiween 
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between the two, States. For,thougl:Sagyz- C NAP. 


i obo 


tum lay on this fide the TJherws, and thepe= ns, 
fore was within the Plan of Conqueſt: per- — 
mitted to the Carthaginiaus by the Romans; 


yet theſe laſt, as if repenting of the Con- 


ceſſion they had made to their Adverſariss, 
concluded an alliance with the Saguntines ſogn 


after the ſigning of the Treaty with {- 


drubal. Now as by an Article of that Trey, 
neither State was to make War upon the Allies 
of the other, the Romans pretended that Sa- 
guntum, though on this ſide che Iher 45, could 
not be attacked without, violating the iFeace. 
On the other hand the Carthaginians maintain 
ed, that the very Alliance with the. Saguy- 


tines was a violation of the Treaty, as being 


no other than a mean Artifice to Vreſt the 
power of making War upon the Ssguntines 
out of their hands, after! it had been expreſſy 
conceded to them by that Article, which per- 
mitted the Conqueſt of all the Nations of 
Spain on this fide the Berus. I think it need 


leſs to enter into a Diſcuſſion of chis nige 
point, becauſe the taking of Saguntum ought 


to be conſidered rather as the beginning of 
the Quarrel, than the Cauſe of the War, The 
Cartbaginians were determined upon Hoſti- 
lities: and it appears by the above deduction, 
that the Romans, by a continued ſeries of 
Inſults and Provocations, had given them 


but too juſt ground ta come to that Extremity. 


- Polybrus himſelf, a great admirer of thę Ro- 
mant, and who endeavours on all occaſions 
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CHAP. to repreſent their Conduct in the moſtfavour- 


. able Light, though he blames the Attempt 


upon Saguntum as an infraction of the Treaty, 


18 yet forced to acknowledge thus much. * It 
Would be a great miſtake, ſays that ju- 
4 dicious Hiſtorian, to conſider the taking of 
4 Saguntum by Hannibal as the real Cauſe of 
the ſecond Punick War. It was the be- 
ee ginning, but not the cauſe of it. The 
<< regret of the Carthaginians for the loſs of 
e Sicily; the Violence and Injuſtice of the 
e Romans, in ſeizing Sardinia, and impoſing 
« 7 new Tribute; and laſtly, the Succeſs of 
the Carthaginian Armies in Spain, which in- 
ſpired that State with Courage, and alarmed 
dee their Adverfaries : theſe were the real 
|< Cauſes of the, Rupture. If we confider only 
the Siege of Saguntum, we cannot avoid 
e throwing the whole blame upon the Cartha- 
1 giniant, whaſe attack of that City was a 
"© manifeſt Violation of the Treaty with 
_«"Afdrubal. For though the Saguntines were 
« bor in "alliance with Nene at the time of 
the concluſion of that Treaty, it is evident 


4 $ | r * *. "AY | OY « d 
the Romans did not thereby diveſt them- 


et felvesofthe Liberty of . new Alliances. 


4 In this view of things, there ore, the Car tha- 


* ginigns would de altogether - inexculable, 
«But if we go back to the Times when 
« Sardinia was forcibly ſeized, ; and a new 
Tribute impoſed, it muſt be confeſſed, adds 
« the Hiſtorian, that the Conduct of the Ro- 
mum in theſe two points cannot be juſtified,” 
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1 8 Thus we ſee. that Poh 25 throws 0 15 
the whole blame of the _ Punick War A 
upon the Romans; and I believe every think- 
ing Man will be of the ſame Opinion: which 
ought to make us cautious, of; giving too 
eaſy, Credit to the Repreſentations 0 their 
Hiſtorians, when they charge their Enemies 
with Infidelity and Breach of Faith, and be- 


Now ſuch N Elogiums of Juſtice 
and Moderation upon their own Common- 
Wealth. For allowing the Cartbaginians to 
haye been the firſt in breaking the Peace, it 

may with reaſon be aſked, whether, the no- 
torious Injuſtice of the Romans previouſly 
committed, did not juſtify them in no longer 
obſerving a Treaty coticluded in all the Forms; 
and whether it was not a legitimate Reaſon 
for entering into a War. I cannot however 
but obſerve, that Polybrus ſeems to be a little 
too ſevere. in his Cenlure of the Carthaginians 
for attacking Saguntum, It will FIN! admit 
of debate, whether the Article relatipg Þ the 


Allies of both States could be e —. — 
farther than to the Alliance ale "ſubs. 
fiſting at the time of the | ſigning, of the 


Treaty, If we extend it to all Alliances hat- 
ſoever, either made or to be made; this 


ſeems mutually | to inveſt them with a 
N Power of prohibiting each other from engag- 


ing in any War: becauſe either of them contract- 
an Alliance with that People againſt whom 
War was intended, rendered them. thereby 
b 4 |  lacred 
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CHAP. facred and inviolable. But allowing the Re- 
flection of Poſybius to be juſt, that the two 
Stͤtates by that Treaty did not abſolutely diveſt 
themſelves of the Liberty of making new 
Alliances; it ſeems yet pretty evident that tage 
Romans did fo, in reſpect of all the Nations 
lying on this ſide the Berus. For by giving 
up to the Cartbaginians the entire Conqueſt of 
thoſe Countries, they plainly bound themſelves 
not to come under any Engagements ir conſiſt- 
ent with that Article. The Alliance there- 
fore with the Saguntines, as it tended to di- | 
veſt the. Cartbaginzans of a Power expreſſy } 
conceded to them by the Treaty, ought to 
be conſidered as a direct Violation of it: and 
the Ramams might with equal juſtice have 

contracted Amity with all the other Nations 

of Spain yet unſubdued, and thereby utterly 

deprived, the Cartbaginians of the Power of 


making War in that Country. 


XIV. Bur it is now time to take a view- 1 
of the Cauſes that gave riſe to the third Punick F 
War; in which, F believe, it will be abun- : 
dantly manifeſt, that the Romans proceeded : 3 
without the leaſt appearance of Juſtice. A. 1 


mong the Conditions of the Peace granted by 
Scipio to the Carthaginians, there was one 
7 . o | . 
winch imported, that they ſhould not make 
War without the conſent of the Romans. 
aleeiſſa. King of Numidia, taking advantage 
of this Article; made daily Incroachments 
open their Fertitories, and diſpoſſeffed them 
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of ſeveral Towns and Diſtricts. He üs HAF. 


himſelf in great favour with the Noflang, 
on account of the many Services he Had doe 
them in the ſecond Punick War: and 

no Stranger to their Hatred and Jealoufy f 
the Carthaginians, imagined they would not 
be diſpleaſed at his Attempts to weaker the 
Power of a Rival-State.” The Event ſhewed 
that he was not miſtaken” in his Judgment. 
The Carthaginians not daring to do'themfelves 
juſtice, applied to the Romans for Redreſs. But 
all their Solicitations were to no purpoſe. 
Commiſſioners indeed ſet out for Africa, to 
examine the Pretenſions of the two Parries, 
and bring Matters to an iſſue. © Thefe finidin 
Mafinifſa already poſſefſed of the 'Teftrtort 
in ion, choſe rather to 'Jeave the A 
undecided, than either oblige the King 
abandon his Conqueſts, or  detlare' ex} 
againſt the Carthaginians. The fame Con 
was obſerved in two following Deputatior 
whence it was generally' believed, that 
Commiſſioners acted in a manner by Order of 
the Senate, and had received - private Inſtru 
tions to favour Maſini ſſa he by this Delay , 
had an . of e himſelf in 
his Ar ger orte e 1 


**{13 


XV. TT weavipon WO r che: laſt er 
thaſs- Depurations, that the elder Cato, who 
was one of the Commiſſioners, obſerving the 
flouriſhing Condition of Carthage, and its 
oy Power and Riches, notwithſtanding the 

| many 
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- # many. Loflesi it had ſuſtained, could not at help 
| ho  padering it as a very dangerous Rival to his 
Accordingly at his return, he de- 
ee in the Senate, _ Rome could bees! a 
ſaſe, ſo long as Carthage ſhould. ſubſiſt. N ; 
fo deeply had this Apprehenſion rooted itſelf = 
in his Mind, that in order to keep alive in 4 
his Countrymen a ſenſe of their danger, he a 
never ſpoke upon publick Affairs, but he 5 
: Always: concluded his opinion with this Sen- 8 
tence, Carthage muſt. be dgtrey d. And indeed ; 
the Rewans, naturally — City, and 
mindful of the many Calamities they had 
ſuffered from it, were eaſily | perſuaded. to 
come into this Deſign. Nor was it long be- 
fore an Opportunity offered itſelf. The Cur- 
thaginians — to the laſt degree by 
the continual Incroachments of 2 and 
deeing no hopes of Redreſs from the Senate, 
had recourſe to Arms. A Battle was fought, 
in which they were defeated, their Camp 
taken, and their whole Army cut to pieces. 
The Romans: reſolving to take advantage of 
this Blow, and of the Pretence farniſhed by 
the Quarrel with Maſiniſſa, declared War in 
form. All the Endgavgurs of the Cartbagi- 
niant to mollify them were without effect. 
They even made an abſolute ſurrender of 
meir City and Territories; and in obedience 
to the Orders of the Senate, ſent three hun- 
dred of their principal Nobility as Hoſtages, 
and delivered up, without Fraud, all their 
Kun. But theſe. Acts of Submiſſion erg 
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enjoined, only in the view of weakening, Cal AP. 
and rendering them incapable of Reſiſtance, _ — 
For the Romans ſtill peremptorily demanding, 

that they ſhould dow: their City, and 

give it up to be demoliſhed, compelled them 

at laſt to arm in their om Defence. ; 1 


XVI. I choug ht it neeeſſiry to be dike 
particular in my Account of the Wars be- 
tween theſe. two States, becauſe” they beſt 
ſerve to ſhow what Credit is due to the pom- 
pous Accounts we meet with in | Hiſtorians, 
of the Sincerity and inviolable Juſtice of the 
Romans. For here, if any where, we may 
expect to find Samples of that Equity and 
Moderation. Here we may look for à Con- 
duct altogether clear and void of Reproavh. 
It is certain that the Romans always valued 
themſelves in a particular manner, upon their 
good Faith, and exact obſervance of Treaties 
with the Carrbagini ans. This evidently ap- 


pears by the advantageous in this re Cæſar 
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gives of his Conntrymen in this ct, in 
that famous Speech of his in Saluſt, upon 
b occaſion of the Conſpiracy of Catiline, Bellis 
Punicis omnibus, cum ſcpe Carthag ginienſes, & 
in Pace, & per Inducias, multa 1 Fa- 
cinora feciſſent; nunquam ip per occaſionem 
talia fecere : magis quod ſe dignum foret, quam 
quod in illis Jure  fieri paſſet, quarebant.” 
© Altho' in all the Punick Wars, the Cartba- 
s ginians, both in Peace, and during/Truces, 
25 were guilty of many Abuſes and 6 
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0 „ © of their Engagements; the Romans, bow 
inviting ſoever the Opportunity might be, 
could 10 never be oval upon to retaliate 
the like uſage,” They were more atten- 
et tive to their own Glory, than to the Revenge 
e they might have juſtly taken on ſuch pet- 3 
« fidious Enemies. We find likewiſe. a 
great many Reflections to the fame purpoſe 
ſprinkled up and down the Writings of 
Cicero: from all which it is eaſy. to judge, 
how irreproachable they thought their Con- 
duct on this head, and what a Pattern of 
' 2 and Moderation. But if notwithſtand- 
| all theſe favourable Repreſentations, it 
al appears ſo very liable to Exception; how 
much leſs,can it be juſtified with regard to 
other States? And, indeed, was I to enter 
into a particular Detail, 1 could eaſily evince, 
that it was no other than a continued train of 
Infults and Provocations, deſignedly calculat- 
ed to exaſperate ſuch States as were moſt 
obnoxious, and force them to have recourſe 
to Arms. It will doubtleſs appear wonder- 
ful to the Reader, how amidſt ſuch a ſeries 
of oppreſſive Conduct, the Romans ſtill found 
means to preſerve, in Gme meafure, the Re- 
putation of Juſtice and Equity. . But this, as > 
we have before intimated, was chiefly ow. 
ing to. their obſervance of certain outward 
Forms. They never failed to contrive ſome 
ground of Complaint againft thoſe Nations 
they intended to attack; to ſend Deputies. to 
demand ſatisfaction ; and to make formal 
5 Declaration 
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XKIX 


Declaration of War by a Herald, previqus toC H A P., 


the commencing of Hoſtilities. It muſt in- 
deed be owned, that it required no ſmall Art ana 
Policy, ſo to involve and intangle themſelves 


with all the Nations of the then known World, 


that they could at pleaſure find ſome ſpecious 
Pretence of Quarrel, when their Intereſt requir- 
ed them to break with any State. This gave a 


Colour of Juſtice to all their Underta ings, 
inſpired their Armies with Aſſurance and 
Confidence, inviolably attached to them their 
old Friends, and procured them new Allies 


at pleaſure. And as it ſeems to have been 


one of their Maſter- ſtrokes in Politicks, and 


the principal Engine by which they puſhed 
on their Conqueſts, it may not be amiſs to 


give the Reader ſome little Inſight into their 


artful Conduct in this reſpect, that he may 
the better comprehend the Weener Hach Ti en- 
envy of i it. 


17 3 * 


XVII. Aura I cannot bring 10 clk to 
think, with ſome modern Writers of Petended 
Depth and Penetration, that Numa Pbmpilius 
had a political view, in the ſeveral religious 
Regulations he eſtabliſhed at Rome ; yet I am 


ready enough to allow, that many of his In- 
ſtitutions were afterwards, by the prudent 
Management of the Senate, converted into 
Maxims of State, and Fennec very ſervice- 
able in the adminiſtration of the Government. 


Of this Nature particularly were the Cere- 
monies relating to the Declaration of War. 


Nothing 


1 
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HAP. Nothing is of greater conſequence to an am- 
I. bitious Republick, which aims at univerſal 
pominion, and 'a' gradual Subjection of all' 
Nations, than to prevent ſuch a general Con- 
federacy againſt her, as might not only put 
a ſtop to her Conqueſts, but even threaten 
her in her turn with Deſtruction. This the 
| Senate effected by their ſingular Addreſs and 
| Conduct, in the ſeveral Wars in which they 
were engaged. For they always found means 
to colour them over with ſuch a ſpecious 
pretence of juſtice, as gave no Umbrage 
to the neighbouring States, nor begot an 
Jealouſy of x Power, which ſeemed to have 
nothing in view but the redreſſing of its own 
Wrongs, or thoſe of other Nations in alliance 
with it. That ſtrong bent towards Religion, 4 
and the Worſhip: of the Gods, which Numa I 
introduced among the People, and which the 1 
Senate carefully cheriſhed for many Genera- 
tions, helped greatly to forward this Perſua- 
ſion. Men were not apt to diſtruſt a reli- 
gious Republick, where Virtue was held in 
honour, and Vice of every kind diſcounte- 
nanced. Let me add, that in the early Ages 
of the State, this was more than mere Pre- 
tence. They were really diſtinguiſhed by 
their Probity, by a ſteddy adherence to Ju- 
ſtice, and a faithful obſervance of Treaties. 
Moſt of their Wars were defenſive, or un- 
dertaken for the ſake of their Allies. And 
though in after- times, in proportion as their 
Power increaſed, they gave way to the Die- 
| tates 
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Tus ROMAN Axr on War, 
tates of Ambition, and became leſs ſcrupu- 


lous in their Conduct: yet as they never do- * a. 


parted from thoſe | outward Obſervances, by 
which the appearance of Juſtice is maintain- 
ed; and took care to ſignalize thernſelves 
from time to time, by ſuch particular In- 


ſtances of Moderation, as could not fail to 
make a deep Impreſſion; their Neputation 


for Equity and good F aith continued ſill the 


XVIII. OssgRVR, I beſeech you, the dif- 
ferent Sentiments entertained of the Nomams 
and Carthaginians, at the time of the Rup- 
ture between the two States. The Romans, 
tho they had gradually ſubjected all the Na- 


tions of Haly, and raiſed themſelves to a v 
formidable Pitch of Greatneſs, were yet 
far from being conſidered as an ambitious Re- 


publick, againſt ; which it was neceſſary for 
other States to be upon their guard, that the 


fame of their Virtue and Juſtice ſeems at this 
time to have been at the higheſt; inſomuch 


that foreign Nations, inſtead of dreading their 


Power, courted their ' Alliance and Amity. 


It was otherwiſe with the Carthaginians. - 


They had been leſs careful to conceal their 
Ambition, or cover their Breach of Treaties 
under a pretence of Injuries. Hence their 
Deſigns became ſuſpected, all their Actions 
were viewed in the worſt Light, and the ge- 


neral Prejudice againſt them was ſo ſtrong, 


that every thing laid to their Charge by their 


Enemies 


A CHAR, 
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CH TAP. — found a ready Belief. By this: meang 
. - it happened, that though in the A be- 
vn pee t the firſt and ſecond Punick Wars, the 
Romans acted without the leaſt regard to Ju- 
ſtice and the Faith of Treaties, yet very little 
notice was taken of the Complaints of the 
Celis and when in conſequence of 
ted Inſults and Provocations, they were 
1 laſt obliged to have recourſe to Arms; the 
whole blame of the War, though ſo mani- 
feſtly flowing from the injurious Behaviour 
of the Romans, was nevertheleſs charged up 
on the Perfidy of the Carthaginians.... _. . 


8 3 AFTER the entire Conqueſt of Toh, 
and the Reduction of the - greateſt , Part of 
Sicily in the firſt Punick War, it required a 
more refined Policy in the Romans, to extend 
the Limits of their Empire, and at the ſame 
tame keep up the Reputation of their Integri- 

They were not immediately ſurrounded, 
with thoſe Nations, which it was their Inte- 
reſt to attack; and therefore could not eaſily 
provoke them to ſuch Acts of Hoſbility, as 
might juſtify a Declaration of War. And 
ſhould a upon flight Pretences tranſport 
an Army out of their own Territories, to fall 
upon a diſtant Prince, the deſign of Conqueſt. 
would be viſible, and beget a general alarm. 
Beſides, their Power was become ſo very for- 
midable, that foreign States did not care to. 
contend with them, and therefore induſtri- 


ouſly 2 giving them any juſt ground of: 
Complaint.” 
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Complaint. In this Situation they took apon cn Ap 
themſelves the Title of Patrons and Protectors L 
of all Nations, and by contracting Alliances IN 


with weaker States, found means to fall upon 
the ſtronger at pleaſure, without ſeemin 
themſelves to have any particular Intereſt in 
the Quarrel. It was upon this Principle that 
they attached themſelves to the Saguntines and 
Atolians, which afterwards furniſhed them 
with ſuch a plauſible colour for the Carthagi- 
nian and Macedonian Wars. To know t 
full Reach and Value of this Policy, we LY 
only reflect, that though the ſecond Punick 
War was * uſt on the Part 
of the Cartbaginians; yet the Romans, by di- 
verting the attention of the Publick erg the 
Uſurpation of Sardinia, and the fixing it up- 
on the Fate of Saguntum, threw the whole 
odium of that War upon their Adverſaries, 
whilſt themſelves were conſidered as a \ 
mane generous People, actuated. fy by 
a Concern for their Allies. 


XX. Axp here it is particularly deſerving 
of our notice, that amongſt the many Wars 
in which they were engaged, after 4 con- 
cluſion of that with Hannibal, we hardl 
meet with any that can be deemed DI 
It was always, at leaft in appearance, to ſup- 
port the Cauſe, of ſome of their Allies, or 
prevent their being cruſhed by a powerful 

eighbour. One would be apt to think, that 
they had it not ſo much in view to aggran- 

Vor. I. C dize 


Xxx - A. Drscovrsr concatRniNG | 
C HA P*dize themſelves, as to prevent the Growth of 


i any dangerous Power, from which weaker 


2. ———  - EY ONE . —— 
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States might be expoſed to ſuffer. Upon the 
concluſion of the firſt Macedonian War, they 
proclaimed Liberty to all the States of Greece. 
This Action, ſo magnificent in appearance, 
was in reality a refined Stroke of Policy. 
The Greeks were a warlike People, well diſ- 
ciplined, and capable of bringing great Ar- 
mies into the Field. Had they ſuſpected the 
Romans of a Deſign upon their Liberties, and 
united in their own defence, they muſt have 
been invincible. But this feeming Grant of 
Freedom effectually lulled them aſleep, and 
by the artful Conduct of the Romans, gave 
birth to infinite Diviſions among them; 
which ending commonly in an Appeal to 
Rome, furniſhed the Senate with frequent 
Opportunities of taking part in their Quar- 
rels. Thus they inſenſibly grew to be Rulers 
and Dictators over them, and by ſlow imper- 
ceptible Steps accompliſhed their Subjection. 


XXI. Turin Ambaſſadors to foreigh Princes, 
and ſuch as had not yet felt the weight of their 
Power, commonly delivered themſelves in 
ſuch a haughty magiſterial way, as could not 
fail to draw upon them ſome Indignity or ill 
Treatment, and thereby furniſh a ſure Pre- 
tence of War, when the Intereft of the Com 
monwealth rendered ſuch a Step neceſſary. 
If a People at any time had given them Um- 
brage, and afterwards repenting of their Raſh- 
22 ls” nels, 
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neſs, ſurrendered up the principal Offenders ;C HAP. 
they would often refuſe to puniſh them, 

_ chooſing rather to conſider the whole Nation 
as guilty, and reſerve to themſelves an uſeful 
Vengeance. When they ſaw two Nations 
engag'd in War, although they were not in 
alliance, nor had any Conteſt with either of 

them, they would nevertheleſs appear upon 
the Stage of Action, and affected always to 
ſide with the weakeſt. It was an ancient 
Cuſtom, ſays Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus, for 
the Romans to grant Succour to all who came 
to implore it. If Princes of the ſame Blood 
were at variance for the Crown, they ſeldom 
failed to make themſelves Parties in the Diſ- 
pute; and if one of them was a Minor, de- 
clared in his favour, proclaiming themſelves 
his Guardians in quality of Protectors of the 

World. When Subjects oppreſſed and ty- 

' ranniſed over by their Sovereigns, were pro- 

voked to renounce their Allegiance, they im- 

* mediately indulged them the Title of Ally, 

declaring themſelves the profeſſed Enemies 
of Tyranny and lawleſs Power. 


XXII. Tusk were the Arts and Policies, 
by which the Romans ſo intangled themſelves 
with all Nations, that they could with plea- 
ſure engage in a War with any State, and 
colour it over with ſuch an appearance of 
Juſtice, as not only prevented any general 
Confederacy againſt them, but even warmly 
engaged their Allies in the ſupport of their 

| = Uſurpations. 
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CH AP. Uf irate Nor were they leſs politick in 


the choice of their Wars, and in the manner 
of conducting and bringing them to a period. 
For as their Power was very formidable, and 
they had contrived to draw many Nations 
over to their Intereſt: whatever State took 
up Arms againſt them, found it impoſſible 


to make any long Reſiſtance, and was' in the 


end forced to accept of ſuch Conditions of 
Peace as they thought fit to propofe. For 
this reaſon War 'was ſeldom declared againſt 


them, but themſelves always made it, at a 


Seaſon, with a People, and in ſuch manner 
as beſt ſuited their Intereſt. If they were 
oppoſed by ſeveral Enemies at the ſame time, 


they e a Truce to the weakeſt, who 
thoug 


t themſelves happy in obtaining it, 
confilering' it as a great Advantage, that their 
Ruin was at leaſt ſuſpended. They never 
engaged i in far-diſtant Wars, till they had firſt 
made an Alliance with ſome Power conti- 
guous to-the Enemy they invaded, who might 
unite his Troops to the Army they ſent: and 
as this was never conſiderable with regard to 


Numbers, they always had another in that 


Province which lay neareſt the Enemy, and 
a third, in Rome, ever ready to march at a 
Minute's warning. In this manner they ha- 


zarded but a ſmall part of their Forces at 
once, and found it eaſy to repair any Loſs 
they might ſuſtain, whilſt their Encmy was 


often ruined by a ſingle Battle. It was this 
Conſideration that inſpired Hannibal with the 
Reſolution 
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Reſolution of attacking them in Faly itſelf, CHAP. 


the Center of their Dominions. He Was. ls 
fible that a Blow ſtruck there, muſt effectual- 


Je; 
— 


ly weaken them; whereas diſtant De feats, 


ſo long as the Capital remained unmoleſted, 

and was at liberty to ſend a freſh Supply of 
Troops to recruit the Army, were properly 
ſpeaking little other than ſo many Leſſons of 
Prudence to their Generals, who ſoon found 
themſelves in a condition to renew the War, 
with greater Forces, and more Circumſpec- 
tion. Accordingly. we find, that when the 
ſame Hannibal afterwards-.offered his Service 
to Antiochus, in his intended War againſt the 
Romans, there was no Principle he inculeated 
more earneſtly, than the Neceſſity of ſending 
an Army into Traly, and cutting them off 
from thoſe continual by which in 
any other method of Attack s found; Ane 
felves an 9 * 1 


XXIII. Bur 2 e us a greater 
idea of the Addreſs and Policy of this People, 
than the manner in which they terminated 
their Wars, when they had at laſt brought 
them to the point his deſired. They ſent 
the Garriſons out of the Strong-holds ; had 
the Horſes and Elephants delivered up to 
them; and if their Enemies were powerful 
at Sea, obliged them to burn their Ships, and 
- fometimes remove higher up in the Country. 
If the Prince they had overcome was poſſeſſed 
4 numerous Armies, and ſurrounded with 

903 warlike 
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CHAP. warlike Nations, one of the Articles of the 
I. Treaty was, that he ſhould not make War 
with any of the Allies of the Romans, but 
ſubmit his Differences to Arbitration, And 
as. they. never refuſed their Alliance to any 
People who bordered on a powerſul Prince, 
this Condition inſerted in a Treaty of Peace, 
cut him off from all Opportunities of making 
War, or employing his Troops, and thereby 
deprived him of a military Power for the 
time to come. Nay they even bereaved their 
very Allies of this Force. The inſtant any 
Conteſt broke out amongſt them, they ſent 
Ambaſſadors who obliged them to conclude a 
Peace. It was in this manner they terminated 
the Wars between Attalus and Pruſas; and 
whoever 1s in the leaſt acquainted with their 
Hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible, that they all along 1 
adhered ſtrictly to this Policy. The Reſult 4 
was, that they alone were poſſeſſed of warlike t 
and veteran Armies, whilſt thoſe of other ' 
Nations degenerated into a raw unpractiſed . 
Rabble. When any State compoſed too for- : 
midable a Body from its Situation or Union, a 
they never failed to divide it. The Repub- . 
lick of Achaza was formed by an Aſſociation ; 
of free Cities. The Senate declared, that ; 
every City ſhould be governed by its own 
Laws, independent on the general Authority, 
Macedonia was ſurrounded with inacceſſible 
Mountains. The Senate divided it into four. 
Parts; declared thoſe free; prohibited them 
every kind of Alliance among themſelves by 
Marriage; 
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Marriage; carried off all the Nobles into Faly, C u 
and by that means reduced this Power to no- 0 


thing. 


XXIV. Tarsr Cauftoms of the Romans 
were not certain particular Incidents which 
happened by chance; but ſo many invariable 
Principles, from which in a long Courſe of 
Years they never deviated. The Maxims 
they put in practice againſt the greateſt Mo- 
narchs, were exactly the ſame with thoſe they 
had employed in their infant State, againſt 
the little Cities which ſtood round them. 
They made Eumenes and Maſiniſſa contribute 
to the Subjection of Phihp and Antiochus, 
as they had before employed the Latines and 
Hernici, to ſubdue the Volſcians and the Tuſ- 
cans. They obliged the Carthaginians and 
the Kings of Ala to ſurrender their Fleets to 
them, in like manner as they had forced the 
Citizens of Antium to give up their little Veſ- 
ſels. And indeed it is ſurprifing to conſider, 
that during the courſe of that long and migh- 
ty Proſperity which attended the Roman Arms, 
and in which it is ſo uſual for Mankind to 
forget themſelves, the Senate continued to act 
all along with the ſame depth of Judgment, 
and the ſame ſteddy Views to the publick In- 
tereſt, They were not dazzled by their good 
Fortune, nor moved to precipitate their En- 
terpriſes before the proper Seaſon. Obſerve, 
J entreat you, the Wiſdom and Policy of their 
Conduct. After the Defeat of Arntiachus, 
do Fix | C4 Þ : they 
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ERNP they were: poſſeſſed of "Africa; Aa, und 
\ Greece, without having a ſingle City: in thate 
Countries, that could be called immedntely 
their own. They ſeemed to conquer with 
no other view but to beſtow. But then 
they obtained ſo complete a Sovereignty, 
that whenever they engaged in War with 
any Prince, they oppreſſed him, as it: were, 
with the weight of the whole Univerſe. 
The time proper” for ſeizing upon the con- 
quered Countries was nat yet come. Had 
the Romans kept, the Cities they took from 
9 Phulip, the Greeks. would have ſeen at once 
. their Deſigns. Had they, after the ſe- 
cond. Punick War, or that with Antiochus, 
"poſſeſſed themſelves of Lands in Africa and 
in Aha, they could never have preſerved Con- 
- queſts ſo {lightly eſtabliſhed. It was the In- 
tereſt, of the Senate to wait till all Nations 
were accuſtomed to obey as free and as con- 
federate, and to let them blend and loſe them- 
- ſelyes inſenſibly in the Roman Commonwealth, 
before they ſhould attempt reducing them to 
the Condition of Subjects. After overcoming a 
Nation, they contented themſelves with weak- 
ening it, and impoſing ſuch Conditions as con- 
ſumed it inſenſibly. If it recovered, they de- 
preſſed it ſtill more, and it became ſubject with- 
out a poſſibility of dating the Ara of its Subjec- 
tion. This was indeed a flow way of conquer- 
ig, but founded in the deepeſt Policy. Rome, 
by a teddy Adherence to theſe —— . gra- 
- ally increaſed. in Strength; and having at 
4 length 
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kneth got the better of all "Oppoſition; ſe-CH AP. 
— — poſſeflion of the Sovereiguty of, 1. 
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Of the manner of leuying Troops, and 
© forming à Roman Army. 


I'FF*HE Levies, during the times 
* of the Commonwealth, to which 
Period we chiefly confine ourſelves, were 
commonly made by the Conſuls. Every Year 
they iſſued out an Edict, commanding all 
'who had reached the military Age, to appear 
in the Field of Mars, or in the Capitol. Two 
Legions compoſed a conſular Army: and as 
there were two Conſuls, it was uſual to raiſe 
four Legions yearly. The Ape for ſerving in 
the Army was from ſeventeen to forty-five. 
None but Citizens were admited: and alFof 
that Rank within the Age preſcribed by Law, 
were obliged to be preſent on the Day pre- 
fixed, under pain of a Fine. To fail in this 
reſpect was long criminal during the Com- 
monwealth. The People being aſſembled, the 
Conſuls began by nominating the military 
Tribunes, twenty-four in Number, ſix to 
every Legion. Of theſe fourteen were chb- 
ſen out of the Body of the Knights, and che 
reſt from among the People. The firft were 
required to have ſerved at leaſt five Vears, and 
Wy | the 
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CHAP. the others ten. They were divided to the 
I. four Legions in this manner. Of the four- 
teen youngeſt Tribunes, four were aſſigned 

to-the firſt Legion, three to the ſecond, four 
to the third, and three to the laſt. Of the 
ten eldeſt, two to the firſt and third Legions, 
and three to the ſecond and laſt. | 


II. Tur four and twenty Tribunes thus 
choſen and appointed, every Tribe was called 
out by Lot, and ordered to divide into its 
proper Centuries. Four Men, as much alike 
in all circumſtances as could be found, being 
preſented out of the Century on whom the 
Lot fell; the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 
choſe one, then the Tribunes of the ſecond 
another; the Tribunes of the third Legion a 
third, and the remaining Perſon fell to the Tri- 
bunes of the fourth. After this four more were 
drawn out. And now the right of chooſing 
firſt belonged to the Tribunes of the ſecond Le- 
gion: in the next four to the Tribunes of the 
third Legion: then to the Tribunes of the 
fourth Legion: and ſo continually, thoſe al- 
ways Chooting laſt in every turn, who choſe 

firſt the time before. From this manner of 
chooſing the Soldiers one by ane, the ſeveral 
large Bodies into which they were formed, 
obtained the Name of. Legions, from the La- 
tin Word /egere, to chosſe; and the Levy it- 
felf was called DeleFus, Choice. No Soldier 
was admitted under the height of five Roman 


Feet and ten Inches, except in an extreme want - 
| of 
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of Troops, which would not allow of chooſ- C Ba P. 
ing. It is obſerved, that the Men of the _*** 


firſt Cohorts of each Legion were not under 
ſix Feet high, which amounts to five Feet 
ten. Inches of our meaſure, the Roman Foot 
making eleven Inches and fix hundred and 
four decimal Parts of an Inch Engliſb. 


III. Tur Horſe were choſen out of the 
Body of the Equztes, into which Order, after 
the inſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius Tullius, 
all were admitted who were worth four hun- 
dred Seſtertia. They had a Horſe and Ring 
given them at the publick Charge, and formed 
a third and middle Order between the Senate 
and the People. They are known in Hiſtory 
under the Name of Roman Knights, and were 
obliged to appear on horſeback, as often as 
the State had occaſion for their Service. Thus 
there was always a ſufficient Number of Ca- 
valry in readineſs, and it belonged to the Cen- 
ſors to review them, and furniſh what was 
neceſſary to complete the Legions. It is in- 
deed hard to conceive, that all the Roman 
Horſe in the Army ſhould be Knights; and 
therefore many learned Men are of opinion, 
that after the Siege of Veii, there were two 
ſorts of Cavalry in the Roman Armies: one, 
whom the Publick ſupplied with Horſes, and 
who were faid to ſerve Equo publico: the 
other, who furniſhed themſelves, and ſerved 
Equo privato, The former they allow to have 
Leen of the Order of Knights, the latter not, 

At | But 
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CHAP.But Grævius has abundantly demonſtrated by 
x, atk the Courſe of - Hiſtory, that from the begin- 
ning of the Roman State, till the time of Ma- 

ius, no other Horſe entered the Legions but 
the true and proper Knights, except in the 
midſt of publick Confuſion, when Order and 
Diſcipline were neglected. After that Period, 
the military Affairs being new modelled, the 
Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves 5 
abroad in the Legions, as they had formerly ; 
done, but generally kept at home to enjoy 
their Eſtates, and to have a hand in the Tran- 
factions of the City, leaving their Places in 
the Army to be fupplied by foreign Horſe. 
Or if they ever made Campaigns themſelves, 
they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Com- 
mand. Hence under the Emperors, a Man 
might be a Knight, and have the Honour of 
a publick Horſe, without ever engaging in 
the publick Cauſe, or ſo much as touching 
Arms: which Conſideration made ſome 
Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom of allowing the 
Knights a Horſe, and leave them only the 
gold Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, as Pliny 
the elder affirms to have been done in his 
1 | e 5 
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| IV. Wren the Levies were compleated, 

the Tribunes of every Legion obliged: the 
Soldiers one by one to take the military 
Oath. The Form in this cafe was, to chooſe 
out a Soldier, Who repeated the Oath aloud. 
By this Oath he engaged to hazard his Life 
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and not to quit the Army without Leave. 
pronouncing it he held up his right Hand, 
raiſing the Thumb of it upright; after which 
all the Soldiers of each Legion declared that 
they ſwore the ſame thing, but without repeat. 
ing the Form. This was not a mere Cere- 
mony, but a very ſolemn Act of Religion, 
and ſo eſſential to the military State, that no 
Man was deemed a Soldier, nor allowed to 
ſtrike or kill an Enemy, if he had not taken 
the cuſtomary Oath. We have a remarkable 
Example of this in the Behaviour of Cato the 
Cenſor. A Legion, in which the Son of 
that illuſtrious Senator ſerved, being diſmiſſed 
by the Conſul who commanded in Mace- 
donia, young Cato choſe to continue with 
the Army. His Father thereupon wrote 
immediately to the Conſul, to deſire; if he 
thought fit to ſuffer his Son to remain in the 
Service, that he would make him take a ne 
Oath, becauſe being diſcharged from the 
former, he had no longer any right to join in 
Battle againſt the Enemy. We find likewiſe, 
that among the Greeks the military Oath was 
accounted inſeparable from the State of a 
Soldier. And Xenophon, in his Hiſtory of 
Cyrus the Great, informs us, that that Prinee 
exceedingly applauded the Action of an 
Officer, Who having raiſed his Arm to ftrike 
an Enemy, upon hearing the Retreat ſounded, 
ſtopt ſhort, regarding that Signal, as an order 
to proceed no farther. 


V. 
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for the Commonwealth, to obey his | General, O — 
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the next care of the Tribunes was, to form 
the Troops into Legions. The exact Num- 
ber of Soldiers in ſuch a Battalion was not 
always the ſame. Romulus fixed it at three 
thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe. It 
afterwards roſe to four, five, and 11x thouſand. 
Under the Conſuls it was commonly four 
thouſand two hundred Foot, and three hun- 
dred Horſe. This was the Number in the 
time of Polybius, and here I ſhall fix it. In 
order thoroughly to comprehend the Nature 
of the Legion, ſo famous in Hiſtory, we muſt 
begin with obſerving, that the whole Infantry 
of which it was compoſed, was divided into 
four Orders, the Velites, Haſtati, Principes, 
and Triarii. The Velites were young, active 
Soldiers, and formed the light- armed Troops 
of the Roman Commonwealth. They had 
their Name à volando, or 4 velocitate, from 
their Swiftneſs and Expedition. They were 
not divided into Companies, nor had any fixed 
Poſt aſſigned them in a Day of Battle, but 
hovered in looſe order before the Army, or 
were diſpoſed among the Cavalry and heavy- 
armed Troops, as occaſion required. The 
Haſtati were fo called, becauſe they uſed in 
anctent times to fight with Spears, which 
were afterwards laid afide as incommodious. 
Theſe were taken out the next in Age to 
the Velites, and formed the firſt Line in a 
Day of Battle, The Principes were generally 
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Men of middle Age, in the prime and vigour CH AP. 


of Life, whence probably they took their I, | 
Name. Their Poſt in an Engagement Was 


the ſecond. Line. The Triarii were old Sol- 
diers of diſtinguiſhed Valour, who had ſerved 
long, and acquired great Experience. They 
had their Name from their Poſt in the Field 
of Battle, forming the third Line or Reſerve. 
They are likewiſe ſometimes called TR 
a e er the Pilum. e 
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hundred Men apiece in the three firſt Orders; 


and ſix hundred in the laſt, amounting in all 
to four thouſand two hundred, the intire In- 
el, of a Legion. Each Body, the Velites 
excepted, was ſubdivided into ten Parts of 
Maniples, conſiſting of an hundred and 
twenty in the Haſtati and Principes, and of 
fixty in the Triarii. Every Mample made 
two Centuries or Companies. Anciently, and 
at its firſt Inſtitution by Romulus, the Cen- 
tury had an hundred Men, from which it 
took its Name. But afterwards, it conſiſted only 
of ſixty in the Haſtati and Principes, and of 
thirty in the Piiarii. Three Maniples, orie 
of the Hafat, another of the Principe, 

and à third of the Viarii, N 
Cohort. Every Legion, therefore, fied 
of. ten Cohorts, beſides the twelve hundred 
Velites, who, as we have already obſerved; 
were not divided into diſtinct Companies. 
The Number of Legions kept on foot was 
ent,” according to the different -Ext- 
gences 
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CHAP, gences of the State. During the Commons 
Wealth, four Legions were uſually levied every 
Year, and divided between the two Conſuls. 
But in caſe of Neceſſity, the Number was 
augmented, and we ſometimes meet with 
eighteen in Livy. | \ 


VIL We have obſerved that every 3 
was divided into two Centuries or Companies. 
Over each of theſe preſided an Officer called 
a Centurion. To determine the Point of 
Priority between them, they were created at 
two different Elections. Thoſe of the firſt 
Election, as the moſt honourable, alway took 
the Precedency of their Fellows, and there- 1 
fore commanded the right hand Orders, as 1 
the others did the left. He who commanded 
the firſt Century of the firſt Maniple of the 
Triarii, called alſo Pilani, was the moſt con- 4 
ſiderable of all the Centurions, and had a 
Place in the Council of War with the Conſul 
and principal Officers. He bore the Name 
of Primipilus, or Primipili Cemturio; and was 
called likewiſe Primipilus prior, to diſtinguiſh 
him from the Centurion who commanded the 
ſecond Century of the ſame Maniple who 
i had the Title of Primipilus poſterior. This Di- 
{ ſtinction of prior and poſterior had place alſo 
in all the other Maniples. The Centurion 
who commanded the firſt Century of the 
ſecond Maniple of the Triarii, was called ſe- 
cundi Pili Centurio; and ſo on to the tenth, 
! who was called decimi Pili Centurio. The 
1 fame order was obſerved among the * 
. an 
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riuci pes was 
Paare Cuenturio. The ſeconũi, 


Princeps, Ar. and ſo on to the laſt. S0 likes 
the Haſtati, primus  Haſtatus, or 
fprimi Haſtati Centurio, ſecundus "Haſtatus,: Se, 
through . different Orders. As it be- 
loaged to. the military. Tribunes to appoigt the 
2 ſo theſe lat ce ih: — 2 
nſigns, two to every Manipie. I 
Keule Officers. ke 5 them called Succentu- 
riones or Optiones,, and who were in the nature 
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Was three hundred. They Were divided nta $f, be 


ten Turmæ, or Troops, thirty to; a Froop- 
Every. Troop conſiſted. . three Decuria. or 
Bodies of ten Men. Over each af. theſ — 
a. Captain, called Decurio. He that was 
ft. elected commanded the whole Trop 


rians had every one his Oprio, or Deputy, un- 
der him, who in like manner as in the Foot, 
were called Tergiduckurt. Theſe. Squadrons 
often occur in Hiſtory under the Name: of; 
4 becauſe, they always formed the Wings 
of £ the, Legion. At; the time the. Roman 
wWarred ain the lefler, Nations. f * 
their Horke was incomparably ſuperior ta 

of their Enemies, for which Reaſon 2 
Voz I. g. CN OA £ & 3100 2h Is 16 WPF} 
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hops. 
had the Title of Præfectus. The Decu- 
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HA P.compoſed of none but the moſt conſiderable 


* among the Citizens, being, as we have obſerved, 
the Order of the 
Knights. When they alighted, no Infantry 
was more formidable, and they very often 
turned the Scale of Victory. It muſt be 
owned, however, that their Cavalry were but 
few in proportion to their Foot; and though 
they ſerved well enough for their Talian 
Wars, yet they became fully ſenſible of this 
Inconvenience when they had to do with 
Hannibal. It was chiefly by the Superiority 
of his Cavalry, and his manner of uſing it, 
that he gained ſo many Victories over them. 
Accordingly they applied themſelves ſeriouſſy 
to the improvement of this Part of their 
Strength, not only by intermixing Platoons 
of Foot with their Cavalry, and training them 
particularly to that Service, but likewiſe by 
taking foreign Horſe. into their pay, Num: 
dians, Gauls, and Germann. 


- TX. Bes1Dss the Froops already mention= 


ed, there were always in the Roman Armies 
à Number of Soldiers of a more eminent de- 
gree, known by the Title of Evocati. They 
were ſuch as had ſerved out the legal. time; 
and been diſtinguiſhed by particular Marks of 
Favour, as a Reward of their Valour. It was 
uſual for the Conſuls, eſpecially in impor- 
tant Wars, to invite a great Number of theſs 
Into the Service, by circular Letters diſpatch- 
ed for that purpoſe, The Reputation of a 

WEE + i 8 General 


"tigues, in hopes of gaining fre 


? 
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General was what chiefly induęed them toC Ag P. 


grant their attendance, and therefore, it was 
conſidered as a particular mark of Honour. 
In the Field they uſually guarded the chief 
Standard, being excuſed from all the military 
Drudgery of ſtanding on the Watch, labour- 
ing in the Works, or other ſervile Empluy- 
ments. They had likewiſe the privilege 
uſing the Vitis or Rod, which was the badge 
of the Centurion's Office, and indeed were 
in all reſpects rather ſuperior to the Cen- 
turions. It was very common, when any 
General of an eſtabliſhed Reputation, and 
who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
ſervice of his Country, was appointed to the 
management of a difficult War, to ſee great 
Numbers of theſe flock to his Standard, and 
offer themſelves anew to Dangers and Fa- 
fl Laurels un- 
der the auſpices of a Commander, who had 
often in their youth led them to Honour and 
Victory. Thus it happened to Paulus Aimilius, 
when he was charged with the Conduct of 
the Macedonian War. And thus alſo to the 
younger Scipi9 Africanus, when after a ſeries 
of Diſgraces before Numantia, the Romans 


' caſt their Eyes upon him, as alone capable 


of reſtoring the Reputation of their Arms, 


. Bur to return to the Legions, The 


Officers next in dignĩty to the Centurions 


were the military Tribünes, of whom we 
have already given ſome account. They 
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CHAP.gwed their Name and Inſtitution to Romulus, 


2 who having divided the wl. ole Body of the 


4 - 
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Citizens into three Tribes, appointed an Officer 
over each, with the Title of Tribune. The 
Number afterwards increaſed to fix in every 
Legion. During the Infancy of the Com- 
monwealth they were nominated by the 
Conſuls; and afterwards, partly by the Con- 
ſuls, partly by the People. Their Buſineſs 
was to decide all Controverſies in the Army; 
to give the Word to the Watch; to ſee that 
the Soldiers obſerved Diſcipline, obeyed Or- 
ders, and did their Duty; and to take care 
of the Works and Camp. None could attain 
this Dignity, who had not ſerved in the Army 
five Years; and of the twenty- four that were 
annually choſen, ten at leaſt muſt have ſerved 
ten Years. Care was alſo taken to diſtribute 
them in ſuch manner, that in each Legion the 
moſt experienced were united with thoſe who 
were younger, in order to inſtruct and form 
them for commanding. By this means the 
Legions were always provided with able 
Officers, which could not fail of having an ex- 
cellent Effect upon the Troops, as it naturally 
tended to inſpire them with Valour, and be- 
get an Eſteem and Confidence in their Com- 
manders. During the Campaign, which laſted 
ſix Months, they commanded the Legion by 
turns, two at a time, for two Months together. 
The order in which they were to command 
was decided by Lot. 11 
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deſcribing, may properly be termed the 


tural Forces of the Republick, = conſiſting, 


wholly. of her own Guben —— 
indeed the original Armies of . "ak all 
along conſtituted her main Strength. But 
this political Commonwealth, when ſhe be- 
gan to extend her Dominion over Taly, inſtead 
of reducing the vanquiſhed Nations to Slavery, 
indulged them the Title of Allies, and the 
free enjoyment of their own Laws, upon Con- 
dition of ſupplying her in her Wars with a 
certain proportion of Men. Theſe were cal⸗ 
led the allied Troops, and as to Number, 
were equal to the natural Forces in Foot, 
and double in Horſe. The manner of levying 
them was thus. The Conſuls, while they 
were employed in compleating the Legions 
at Rome, gave notice to the allied States what 
Number of Forces they would have oceaſion 


tor, and appointed a time and place of Rendez+ 


vous. The States accordingly convened 
their Men, and chooſing out the deſired 
Number, gave them an | Oath, and afhgned 
them a Commander in Chief, and a Pay- 
maſter- general. When they arrived in the 
Camp, they were divided into two great Bodies, 
termed Alæ, or Cornua, from their poſition 
in the Army. For the Romans always reſerved 
the Center to themſelves, placing the Con- 
federates, half on the right, and half an the 
left Wings. And becauſe they were more 
1X d 3 numerous 
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C 8 numerous than the natural Forces, Care was 
taken farther to ſeparate them, by ſelecting a 


"_ third part of the Horſe, and a nch of * f ; 
3 and poſting them near the Conſul's 73 
P erſon, under the Name of Extraordinarii : 1 


It is not certainly known how the ſmaller 7 
Bodies of the Confederate Forces were com- BH 
manded, Moſt probably the Romans mar- 
thalled them according to their own Diſcipline, 
and aſſigned them Officers of the ſame nature 
with thoſe of the Legions. This ſeems to 
follow from the manner in which they 
fought, it appearing evidently by the Courſe 
of Hiſtory, that both as to their Arms, and 
order of Battle, they differed in nothing from 
| the Troops of the Republick. We are — 
| ed, however, that the two Alæ, or great Di- 
| viſions of the Allies, had each a Præfect ap- 
pointed them by the Roman Conſul, who 

governed in the ſame manner as the legionary 

| Tribunes. In after-times, all the States of 
1505 were admitted to ſhare the Freedom of 


1127 


| in their ſtead the auxiliary Troops were pro- 

| cured. Theſe were ſent by foreign States 
x and Princes, at the Deſire of the Roman, Senate, 
| or Generals, and were allowed a ſet Pay from 
| the Republick ; whereas the Allies received 
no Confideration for their Service, but a Di- 

ſtribution of Corn. | 


4 8 xIl. 
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People, the two Couſuls preſided, who were, 
the ſtanding Generals of the Republick. 
were created yearly, and in the Field 


ofcfſed an unlimited Authority; the Senate 
reſerving to themſelves only the Power of 
eace, and decreeing War, unleſs up⸗ 


making 
on ——— Occafions. The annual 
Change of Generals was doubtleſs in fome 


| Caſes an Obſtacle to the Advancement of 
Affairs: but the danger of infringing the pa 


lick Liberty, by continuing the fame 


r in the Command of all the Forces of p 
the State, obliged them to overlook this 
inconvenience, from the vo gn of a 

ity of Affairs, 
the Diſtance of Places, and other Reaſons, ' 
reduced the Romans at length to continue: 


much '-gteater. The Necei 


their Generals in the Command, for ſeveral 
Years together, under the Name of Procon- 
ſuls or Proprætors. And as theſe Generals 
had often a great Extent of Country to 
defend, and were obliged to emplo' dif- 
ferent Bodies of Troops in different Places, 
they found it neceſſary to have Officers 
under them, of a more extenſive Autho- 
rity than the military Tribunes. This 
gave riſe to the Inſtitution of the Legati, 
who commanded in chief under the General, 
and managed all Affairs by his Permiſon.. 
We find them ſometimes at the head of one 


* d 4 1 Legion 
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c HA FUE. | ſometimes of three or four, ** ſome- 
II. times of only part of, a Legion. Their 
= Dice, Was accounted very honourable, inſo- 
| much that the greateſt Men of the State, and 
even ſuch as had been Conſuls and Dictator, 
did not t diſdain to accept of it. The great Fa- 
bus, as is well Known, was his Son's Lieute- 
nant ; and Scipio Africanus ſerved in the ſame 
Capacity. under the Conſul his Brother. The 
Ne was according to the General's plea» 
ſure, on whom alone the Choice depended : 
and it appears, that they — under 
him, and received his Orders, as Lieutenants 
Generals i! in our Armies ſerve under the Genes 
raliſſimo. In the abſence. of the Conſul ar 
Proconſul, they had the honour of uſing the 
Faſces, and were intruſted with the — 
_ ge as the al Abo ey re 


* 


XIII. Havine, "thus. ſufficiently * 
how the Armies of the Roman People were 
formed, and the different Degrees of Rank 
and military Service that prevailed in them; 
it is time to conſider a little more particularly 

wherein their Strength conſiſted, and to what 
they were indebted for that Superiority, 
which rendered them victorious over the 
Troops of all other Nations. The firſt thing: 
that offers itſelf to our Obſervation here is, 
the Nature and F orm of the Legion; whoſe” 
contrivance was ſo admirable, that VHegetius 
thinks 


— . — — — —ͤ— - = 
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= Idea of it. The Soldiers of which it Was 
compoſed, '-were armed with Weapons of a 
heavier and ſtronger kind than thoſé of Geher 
Nations, as 'we' ſhall have occaſion to ſhow 
more at large in the next Chapter. But be- 
cauſe ſome things muſt be done in War, 
which a heavy Body is not able to execute, 
it was therefore made to include within inſet 
ai Band of light Forces, which might iſfue 


from it in order to provoke the Enemy to 
Battle, or draw back into it in caſe of Neceſ- 

It was likewiſe ſtrengthened with Ca- 
eddy) and with Spearmen and Slingers, to 
purſue thoſe who fled, and compleat the 


Victory. The Troops were all of different 
ience and ſtanding in the Service, and 


ſo mixed together in the Cohorts, that no 


Party of Roman Forces was without a ſuf- 


ficient Number of Veterans, to give Life 
and Vigour to its Operations. The Number 
of Men in a Legion ſeems likewiſe to have 
been the effect of a wiſe Policy. For theſe 
amounting to four thouſand five hundred, 
formed a conſiderable Body of Troops, ani 
mated by one and the fame Spirit, and who. 
from their mutual Relation among themſelves, 


would take a near Intereſt in each others Pre- 


ſervation, They were in effect Men of the. 
ſame: —— and had all that Zeal and 
Concern for one another, which is uſual 
among thoſe leſſer Diviſions of our Troops. 
ieee SV. 


n 


thinks nothing leſs than a God could inſpire —— 
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CHAP. | XIV. Tur Marquis 4. Feguilers: ine A 
ke Memoirs obſerves, that the Regiments of 
which modern Armies conſiſt, are not ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong in the Namder of Men. Hd 
thinks it might do well to form them of ſe- 
veral SAR — becauſe ſuch a Multitude of 
different Bodies, without any immediate Tie 
among themſelves, ſeems directly contrary to 
that Union and Subordination, which conſti · 
tutes the great beauty of military Diſcipline, 
It is certain that Troops always exert them - 
| ſelves more, in behalf of thoſe of the ſame 
Regiment, than where the Party for which 
they are engaged belongs to a different Divi- 
ſion. This the Romans were fully ſenſible of, 
and had an Eye to it particularly in the Con- 
Are of their Legion. It was doubtleſs: 
reat Advantage to them in a Day of 
12 that their Lines were made up of a few 
large Bodies, linked together by the ſtrongeſt. 
military Ties, and nearly intereſted in each 
1 Preſervation. Nor did the Number of 
Men in theſe Bodies render them unwieldy or 
unmanageable: becauſe being judiciouſſy diſ- 
poſed 1 into Cohorts, they could be commanded 
with the ſame cafe, and were no lefs nimble. 
in their Operations, than if they had formed 
fo many independent” Battalions. And here 


— — — 
. . —— — nn A Ae, 


it is worthy of notice, that in drawing up the! | 
Army, the Troops were fo diſpoſed, as tended! *' 
wonderfully to their mutual Support and En- 
couragement. For as the Romans commonly 
fought 
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fought in three Lines, ſo in every one of thoſe CHAP- 
Lines, the Soldiers were always ſo poſted, as, Th . 
to be ſuſtained by others of the ſame Legion. 
This was owing to the manner of forming 
the Lines, not by intire Legions, but by the 
different military Orders that compoſed the 
Legions. The Haſtati were placed in the 
firſt Line, the Principes in the ſecond, and 
the Triarii in the third. By this means the 
Haſtati of every Legion were ſupported — 
the Principes of the ſame Legion, and thefe 
again by the Triarii. What Spirit and Con- 
fidence-this muſt add to the Troops, and how 
effectually it would tend to preſerve them from 
Slaughter, when any particular Line was brok-. 
en, will be evident upon the leaſt Reflection. 
It is found by experience, that Soldiers never 
fight better, nor exert a greater ſhare of Cou- 
rage, than when they know themſelves to be 
well ſupported ; and if at laſt they are obliged 
to give way, yet ſtill the Retreat is managed 
with leſs Terror and Confuſion. The Romans, 
1 in caſe of a Repulſe, retired through the In- 
tervals of the Lines behind them: and theſt 
cConſiſting of Men of the fame Legion, ad- 
vanced immediately to their Relief, and doubt- 
leſs would do every thing in their Power to 
preſerve their Fellows, This kept up the 
Spirits of thoſe that fled, prevented their 
throwing away their Arms, and encouraged 
them to rally and renew the Charge, —. 
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CHAP. XV. Tarr: was alſo: another Advantage 
"TT. © in theConſtitution of the Legion, ariſing from 
che ſeveral military Orders of which it was 
compoſed, with their Diviſion ' into Maniples 
and Companies. For | theſe being very nu- 
merous, and differing in point of Rank and 
Superiority, opened a large Field for Prefer+ 
ment, and thereby excited an incredible Ar- 
dor and Emulation among the Troops. A 
private Soldier, after paſſing through the dif- 
ferent military Orders, came to be a Centu- 
rion among the Haftatt; and riſing from one 
Maniple to another, was at length promoted 
into the Rank of the Principes. Thence by 
a like Gradation he reached the Order of the 
| Triarii, and in time attained the Dignity of 
| Primipilus. Nor was he even obliged to:ftop 
ö here. For as military Merit was every thi 
| at Rome, it ſeldom failed to raiſe thoſe : who 


— — — K > — = > . — 
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[ poſſeſſed it in any eminent Degree, to the 
I firſt Dignities of the State. The manner. too 
in vrhich Promotions were made, ſeems won 
derfully calculated for the advancement of 
8 true Bravery. Every higher order of Officers 
created thoſe next below them, and ſo in 
train continually, through all the different 
Steps of the Service. As therefore the Pert. 
ſons on whom the Choice depended, had the 
beſt Opportunities of knowing the Merit of 
the ſeveral Competitors, and were likely to 
be determined by that alone, in a matter that 
10 nearly concerned their own Honour unnd 
1:92 | Safety 3 
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one would endeavour to recommend himſelf 


This progreſſive Choice of Officers, oehich 
eſtabliſhed ſo juſt a Subordination in the Ar- 
my, and gave a great aſcendant to the princi- 
pal Commanders, contributed more than any 


thing to the Perfection of military Diſcipline. 
It is worth while to obſerve how gradually 


the Romans proceeded | herein. The People 
or State elected the two Conſuls. The Con- 
ſuls choſe; the military Tribunes: the::muli- 
tary Tribunes the Centurions: and the Centu . 
rions their Vexillarii and Tergiductors. This 
method opened the faireſt Proſpect to Valour, 
and tended to beget that Spirit among. the 
Troops, which is of all ochcs the happieſt 
that can be raiſed in an Army, an Emulation 
W each other in eee 3 18. 
£8 #34 ay Je a. 
XVI. Wolr we hard Altherto fades 
chiefly the Form and Structure of the 
Let us now conſider the Quality of yer 
Troops of which it was compoſed. None 
but Citizens were admitted into this -Bodyz 
and of all theſe the Tribunes had their Choice; 
from. ſeventeen to forty-five Years of Aye. 
We are to obſerve, however, that it was not 
every Citizen whom they judged worthy. of 
this Honour. By the Inſtitution of the Cu- 
ſus, the whole Roman Peo le were divided in- 
to diſtinct Claſſes, founded on a valuation of 
eee 32 


hd- 


Safety; it is natural to ſuppoſe, that every C AP. P. 


by ſuch Qualifications, as rendered him truly Fc _— F 
worthy of the Place to which he aſpired. 
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CHAP: their Eftates. Thoſe of the fixth and loweſt 
. Claſs, confiſting of the poorer Citizens, uſe- 
9 only by ſtocking the Commonwealth with 
Children, were not allowed to ſerve in the 
Army. The Romans were for Having Soldiers, 
whoſe real Intereſt in the Prefervation of the 
State, would prompt them to act with Zeal in 
its Defence. They had every one their por- 
tion of Land, and for the moſt part lived in 
che Country, to improve and cultivate it with 
their own Hands. Thus accuſtomed to the 
Toils of Huſbandry; to endure Sun, Rain, 
and Hail; to handle heavy Inſtruments, dig 


Trenches, and carry Burdens; when they en- 

1 tered the Service they only changed their 
= | Arms and Tools, and came with Bodies inured 
to Labour, and feaſoned to all the Fatigues of 
1 the Field. Befides, as War was the proper 
| Profeffion of this People, and what they were 
| all obliged to engage in, as ſoon as they reach- 
ed the Age for bearing Arms, military Exer- 
| cifes made an effential part of their Education. 

| They were trained up in them from their In- 
fancy, and had a ſpace of Ground within the 
Sity, called the Campus Martius, where, as 
i actually in the Field, they formed them - 
ſelves to all the Branches of the Service. Af- 
| ter their Fatigues they plunged into the Ther, 
| to accuſtom themſelves to ſwimming, and 
| eleantſe away the Duſt and Sweat. Hence 
the Rymans were never obliged, on any ſüd- 
den Emergency, to commit the Honour or 
Safety of the State to a raw undiſciplied Mul- 
noo titude, 
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ttude, They had always a ſufficient Num- CHAT. 
ber. of Men in readineſs; trainc&' and habi- . 
tuated to War, for tho W ad — 

their Armies. 5 19. | 


XVII. *. 8 the Hiſtory of 5 
Commonwealths, we can hardly forbear fan- 
Jung, that we peruſe the Annals of a ſet of 

en, altogether different from ourſelves; 
The prodigious Fortune to which the Romms 
attained, ſeems incredible to us: We are 
amazed to ſee that Republick, from an oþ% 
foure -inconfiderable Village, rifing infenfibly 
to Power, extending her Dominion over #aly, 
and at laſt rendering herſelf Miſtreſs of 
Univerſe: to behold her Citizens, even those 
of weight and authority in the Adminiſtration; 
F as private Men in her Armies: and tb 
find that Soldiers, who in our Days are the 
Dregs of every Nation, were in that Com- 
monwealth made up of the very ſame Prople, 
who at home, in times of Peace, created Mu- 
giſtrates, enacted Laws, and obliged the Se- 
nate itſelf to ſubmit to their Deciſions. Nor 
is it leſs a matter of wonder when we confider 
the number and greatneſs of her Armies It 
is evident by experience with reſpect to mo- 
dern times, that. a Europem Prince, vrho has 
a, Million of Subjects, cannot, Without de- 
ſtroying himſelf, keep up and maintain above 
e and Men. But when we look into 
the Affairs of ancient States, eſpecially-thoſk 


e , and Rome, the caſe” ap- 
l pears 
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CHAP. pears to be quite otherwiſe; We there find, 

IT. that this . between the Soldiers and 
| the reſt of the People, which is now as one 
| to an hundred, could not in them be lefs than 
as one to eight. Rome was yet confined with- 
in very narrow Bounds, when the Latrns 
| having refuſed to ſuccour her with the Troops 
which had been ſtipulated, ten Legions were 
| preſently raiſed in the City only. And if we 
| examine the Hiſtories of Athens and Sparta, 
we ſhall there meet with Inſtances no leſs ſur- 
priſing, of powerful and numerous Armies, 
when compared with the Extent of their Fer- 
ritories. a 4 FF 


XVIII. Te account in ſome meaſure for 
ſo wonderful a Revolution in the courſe of 
human Affairs, it behoves us to call to mind, 
that the Founders of ancient Commonwealths | 
had taken care to make an equal Diſtribution 
of Lznds, and that the ſeveral Portions were 1 
allotted to Individuals, upon Condition of 
ſerving the State in her Wars. This Circum- 
ſtance alone raiſed a Nation to Power, gave 
Strength to its Armies, and made it a well- 
regulated Society. By this it became equally 

the Intereſt of every Member of the Com- 
monwealth, and that a very great Intereſt too, 

to exert himſelf in defence of his Country. 
Romulus, after aſſigning one Part of the Ne- 
man Territory to the Ex nces of relipious- 
Worſhip, and another to 35 uſes of the State, 
divided the remainder into thirty Portions, to 

* 8 anſwer 
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anſwer to the thirty Curiæ. Under the Com- C H 
monwealth, in proportion as the publick Do- 4 
main increaſed, it was the conſtant practice of 
the Senate for ſeveral Ages, to allot part of 
the conquered Lands to the uſe of the poor 
Citizens, and ſhare it equally among them. 
This was what at firſt enabled Rome to ſoar 
above its humble Condition; and the People 
were ſtrongly ſenſible of it even in their cor- 
rupted State. We find them conſtantly ſtrug- 
gling for an Agrarian Law, and contriving 
means to check the Artifices of thoſe who 
endeavoured to elude it. The avowed Pa- 
trons of Liberty conſidered this Law as the 

main Bulwark of the State, and were ever 
ſounding in the Ears of the Senate, the Miſ- 
chiefs to which they expoſed themſelves by 
the violation of it. Tell me, would Tiberius 
Gracchus ſay to the Nobles, which is the 
moſt valuable Character, that of a Citizen, 
or of a perpetual Slave? Who is moſt uſeful, 
a. Soldier, or a Man entirely unfit for War? 
Will you, merely for the ſake of enjoying a 
few more Acres of Land than your Fellow- 
citizens, quite lay aſide the hopes of conquer- 
ing the reſt of the World, or be expoſed to 
ſee.. yourſelves diſpoſſeſſed by the Enemy of 
thoſe very Lands which you refuſe us? 


XIX. AND in fact WC find, that in pro- 
portion as the Romans deviated from this great 
and original Principle of Government, Affairs 


began to wear the very ſame face, under 
Vol., I. 0 which 


lxvi. 


CHAP. 
II. 
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which they appear in our Days. The Ava- 
rice of ſome, and the laviſh Prone of 
others, occaſioned the Lands to become the 
Property, of a few. Immediately Arts were 


introduced, to ſupply the reciprocal Wants of 


the rich and poor ; by which means but ve 
few Soldiers or Citizens were to be ſeen. For 
the Revenues of the Lands, that had before 
been employed to ſupport the latter, were 
now wholly beſtowed on Slaves and Artificers, 
who adminiſtered to the Luxury of the new 
Proprietors. But it was impoſſible that Peo- 
ple of this caſt ſhould be good Soldiers, they 
beine cowardly and abject, already corrupted 
by the Luxury of Cities, and often by the 
very Art they profeſſed. Beſides, as they 
might x reap the fruits of their Induſtry in every 
Clime, and could not properly call any Coun- 
try their own, they had no ſufficient Tie to 
bind them to its Defence. Nor was this Re- 
volution peculiar to the Republick of Rome. 
Sparta * her had experienced the like viciſ- 
fitude. Lycurgus left no leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand Citrzens behind him,. who in the time of 
Apis and Cleomenes, were reduced to ſeven 


hundred, ſcarce an eighth Part of whom was 


poſſeſſed of Lands. The reft were no more 
than a cowardly Populace. Theſe two Kings 
undertook to revive the ancient Laws on this 
occaſion, and from that time Lacedæmonia re- 
covered its former Power, and again became 
formidable to all the States of Greece, Had 
Tiberius and Caius Gracctus equally ſucceeded 
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in their Deſign of reforming the Roman Com- C HAP. 
monwealth, the loſs 1 of Liber ty, and all the jo 


Miſeries conſequent upon it, ag have been 


prevented. But their untimely fate diſcourag- 


ing others from engaging in the ſame Cauſe, 
Rame ſoon after, inſtead of being defended by, 
became a, Prey to her own, Legians.. Nor 
ought we to wonder, if Meg, who had ue 
Property in the State, and might, lope more 
from its Overthrow than Preſervation, were 
eaſily induced to conſpire its Ruin. 


XX. Bur the equal Diſtribution of Lands, 
was not that alone, which gave Strength to 
the Armies of Rome. There were other Cir- 
cumſtances peculiar to the Times and Conſti- 
tution of that Republick, which contributed 
not a little to its Grandeur. The Trade of a 
Soldier was not then, as in our Days, a Slave- 
ry for Life, attended with infinite Fatigue, 
and ſcarce any Profit. As the. Art of exactly 
fortifying Places was little known, and leſs 
practiſed; national Quarrels were decided by 
Battle, and one gained often put an end to the 
War. Hence the Service was properly ſpeak- 
ing little other than ſo many Summer Cam- 
paigns, The Armies were renewed yearly, 
and for ſeveral Ages never kept the Field du- 
ring the Winter. A Battle was commonly at- 
tended with the Conqueſt of an entire Province 
or Kingdom; and the Pillage got in over-run- 
ning the Enemy's Country,. was often not only 
lufficient to enrich the Conquerors, but ſome- 
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CHAP.times even ſerved to aggrandiſe their Poſteri- 
I. ty. At the cloſe of the Campaign, the Sol- 
diers were diſmiſſed, every one to his own 
home, to look after his domeſtick Affairs, 
and cultivate his Inheritance. Thus there 
were many Inducements to a military Life : 
the ſhort Duration of the Service : the Pro- 
ſpect of Wealth and Affluence, to which it 
often conducted: the Neceſſity of defending 
their own Poſſeſſions: and the Hope of ac- 
quiring new ones from the Enemy. For, as 
we have already obſerved, it was the con- 
ſtant Practice of the Senate for ſeveral Ages, 
to affign part of the conquered Lands to the 
uſe of the poor Citizens; either dividing it 
among thoſe who had no Patrimony of their 
own, or granting an additional Allowance to 
ſuch whoſe Inheritance was but ſcanty. In 
our times the condition of a Soldier is very 
different. National Quarrels are not now de- 
cided by Battles, but moſt commonly by 
Sieges, which ſpins out the War to an immo- 
derate length, and occaſions an infinite loſs of 
Men. Towns are ſeldom taken by Storm, 
or abandoned to be plundered, but given up | 
by Capitulation, and 'the Inhabitants left in | 
the quiet Poſſeſſion 6f their Properties. A 
Country expoſed to Pillage redeems itſelf by 
Contributions, no Part of which comes into 
the Hands of the private Men, whoſe Pay |! 
at the ſame time 1s ſo ſmall, that the meaneſt | 
Occupation yields a far greater Income. Thus 
the Miſeries of Hunger, Heat, and Cold, 
which 
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which are inſeparable from a military Life, 
the certainty of Blows, and the uncertainty 
of Plunder, renders the uſual Parts of War 
full of Sufferings and Dangers, and of little 
or no Profit to the Soldiers. | 


XXI. InptzD in the latter times of the 


Commonwealth, War began to partake of 


thoſe Inconveniencies, with which it is attend- 
ed in the preſent Age. But then the Encou- 
ragements they had to face the Dangers of 
the Service, and the high Honours to which 
it paved the way, made all Difficulties vaniſh 
and diſappear. For as the Romans devoted 
themſelves entirely to the Profeſſion of Arms, 
and conſidered it as the only Study worthy 
their Care, they omitted no methods to re- 
commend and place it in Eſteem. Innume- 
rable Rewards and Diſtinctions were invented, 
ſuited to the different Stations of Men, and 
the ſeveral kinds of Valour in which they 
might render themſelves conſpicuous. Ma- 
giftracies and Dignities were almoſt always 
conferred, according to the Reputation of the 
Candidate for Bravery in War. And at the 
ſame time that military Merit never failed to 


promote the Perſon in whom it was lodged, 


no one was capable of civil Employment in 
the Commonwealth, who had not ſerved in 
the Army at leaſt ten Years. We are not 
therefore to wonder, that amidſt ſo many In- 
centives, which rendered the Life of a Sol- 
dier not only honourable, but in ſome meaſure 
— e 2 neceſſary, 
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CHAP. neceſſary, Multitudes flocked to the Service, 
II. and ſtrove with Emulation to be admitted into 
WY the Legions, Intereſt and Ambition, are the 


two ruling Principles of human Life; and as 
both conſpired to 'urge the Romans to War, 
it was ea for them to find Armies, and to 
increaſe and multiply them at pleaſure. But 
in our Days, none of thoſe motives operate 
upon the Minds of Men. The Condition of 
a common Soldier is of all others the moſt 
deſpicable : and even with regard to Officers 
of the firſt Rank, long Service is ſo far from 
being a Recommendation to State-Preferment, 
that they are on that very account, in the 
Judgment of many, the leſs fit for civil Em- 
ployments. 1 


XXII. BuT what chiefly contributed to 
the Strength and Greatneſs of the Roman Ar- 
mies, was the Cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Romulus, 
of incorporating the vanquiſhed Nations, and. 
2dmitting them to the Privileges of Citizens, 
Without this it would have been impoſſible 
for Reme, to raiſe herſelf to that height of 
Grandeur, to which in time ſhe attained, 
The Spirit of her Citizens, the Bravery of 
her Troops, and the admirable Diſcipline of 
her Armies, might have enabled her to ſubject 
the Nations around her, and extend her Sway 
over a conſiderable Part of 1taly : but in pro- 
portion as ſhe advanced in Conqueſt, ſhe 
would have become ſenſible of her own Weak- 
neſs ; and the difficulty of maintaining herſelf 
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in her new Territories, when they grew large 
enough to employ the whole natural Forces 
of the Commonwealth, would have either 
made her drop all Thoughts of farther Em- 
pire, or forced her to have recourſe to mer- 
cenary Troops, which have always in the 
end proved the ruin of thoſe States, who 
were imprudent enough to venture upon ſo 
dangerous an expedient. This is remarkably 
exemplified in the Hiſtory of Athens, Sparta, 
and Carthage. The two firſt of theſe Cities 
acquired conſiderable Dominion and Authori- 
in Greece, and for ſome time maintained 
themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of that Power, 
to which their Valour and Abilities in War 
had raiſed them. But as the Number of Ci- 
tizens in either State ſeldom exceeded. thirty 
thouſand, and they were unacquainted with 
the Policy of incorporating the vanquiſhed 
Nations, it was impoſſible for them to enlarge. 
their Territories in any extenſive Degree. 
For great Conqueſts require great Armies, 
to maintain them, which Cities ſo conſtituted, 
as Athens and Sparta, were not able to fur- 
niſh. Accordingly we find, that when, Am- 
bition prompted them to Undertaking: beyond. 
their Strength, they were ſo far from being 
able to increaſe their Dominions, that their 
very Conqueſts proved their Ruin, and they. 
ſunk under the weight of their own Great- 
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neſs. For the Countries they had "brought. 
under Subjection, not conſidering themſelves 
as Pafts of the State, but rather as Tributa- 
P 24 ries 
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C * AP. ries and Slaves, were glad of an Opportunity 

v of ſhaking off the Yoke; and therefore ſel- 
dom failed to revolt, when they faw them 
=P in any difficult War. By this means 
they were not only deprived of a conſiderable 
Part of the Revenues, at a time when they 
ſtood moſt in need of Money and Supplies; 
but obliged likewiſe to divide their Forces: 
which was a great Check upon their Deſigns, 
and in the end ſo weakened them, that they 
were no longer able to maintain themſelves in 


that Grandeur and Reputation they had ac- 


quired... 


| XXIII. Tur caſe of Carthage was indeed 

| ſomewhat difterent. That Commonwealth, 
by its Riches and Commerce, was able to ſet 
great Armies on foot, and make extenſive 
Conqueſts. But as the Genius of the Citizens 
was turned more to Traffick than War, and 
as-they never admitted the conquered Nations 
to the Privileges of natural Subjects, they were 
under a Neceſſity of employing mercenary 
| Troops, both for enlarging their Territories, 
| and holding the vanquiſhed Countries in 
| Obedience, Hence the many Shocks and 
Convulſions to which that State was liable. 
For as her Armies had no other Tie to the Re- 
publick, but that of their Pay, they were eaſily 
induced to throw off their Allegiance, when 
any more advantageous Proſpect offered itſelf. 
Their Revolt more than once brought Carthage 
to the very brink of Deſtruction. Inſtead of 
55 contributing 
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contributing to ſecure the Tranquillity of theC HAP. 


tributary Countries, they often ſpirited them u 


P * 
to Rebellion; and, which is indeed a necefflary * 
Conſequence of employing mercenary Troops, 


upon any ſudden reverſe of Fortune, they 
were ever ready to abandon the Service. Thus 
the Cartbaginians, though abſolute Maſters at 
Sea, poſſeſſed of immenſe Territories, and able 
to ſet on foot numerous Armies, were in reali 

rather a rich than a powerful Republick. 
They were ſucceſsful indeed for a time againſt 
a Number of barbarous States and Nations, 
without Diſcipline or Experience in War: but 
when they came to enter the Liſts with a brave 


and a military People, their Undertakings 


almoſt always miſcarred. Witneſs their many 
Attempts upon Syracuſe ; the Extremity to 
which they were reduced by Agatbocles; and 


the eaſe with which they were in a manner 


totally driven out of Sicily by Pyrrhus. Indeed 


an their firſt and ſecond War with the Romans, 
they makea very conſiderable figure in Hiſtory, 
whether we regard the greatneſs of their Vic- 
. tories, or the ſtrength of their Armies. But 


the merit of that ſeems rather owing to' the 
Abilities of their Generals, than to the intrin- 
fick Power of the Commonwealth itſelf. Ac- 
cordingly, in the third Punick War, when 
they had neither a Hamilcar nor a Hannibal 
at the head of their Troops, they in a very 
ſhort time fell a Prey to their Enemies. 
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XXIV. 3 now 7 — Romans, by. the: ada 
mirable Policy, of incorporating the vanguiſhed 
Nations, _ avoided. all the. Inconveniences-.to 
which the above-mention'd Cities were liable, 
and built their greatneſs. upon a ſure Founda- 
ation. The Forces of the State increaſed 
with their Territories, inſomuch that it is 
amazing to conſider, in how ſhort a time from 
ſmall beginnings, they roſe to an incredible 


multitude. of Citizens. The conquered Pro- 


vinces were ſo far from being an Incumbrance 
upon them, by exhauſting their Strength in 
Guards and Garriſons, that, on the contrary, 
they became real Parts of the Commonwealth, 
ard contributed SER to her Power, by 


augmenting her Revenues, and adding tothe 
Number of her Subjects. Thus in proportion 
as Rome grew in greatneſs, and ſtood in need 
of. ight of 
her Enterpriſes, ſhe found within herſelf an 
inexhauſtible Stock of Men and Riches, and 


without having recourſe to mercenary Troops, 


could furniſh more, than ſufficient to anſwer 
all the Demands of the State, Polybius, when 
he comes to ſpeak of the War with the Talicł 


Gauls, takes occaſion to deſcribe the mighty 


Preparations made by the Romans, to oppoſe 
that formidable Enemy. We there find, 
that the Forces of the Commonwealth at 
that time, amounted to about ſeven hundred 
thouſand Foot, and ſeventy thoufand- Horſe. 


Compare this Account with the Hiſtories of 
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Athens and Sparta, and it will ſoon appear, 5 AP 


what a diſadvantage theſe two States lay un- 
der, for want of ſuch an Inſtitution as that of 
Romulus. For as they never admitted the 
vanquiſhed Nations to the right of Citizens, 
but always reduced them to the Condition of 
Tributaries, the multitude of their Conqueſts 
ſerved only to enlarge their Territories, with- 
out adding to the number of their natural 
Subjects. Hence even in the moſt flouriſfiing 
Period of their greatneſs, they could ſeldom 
bring into the Field above thirty thouſand 
Men. Rome on the other hand, by a contrar 
Policy, increaſed daily in the multitude of 
her Citizens, and in time was enabled to 
furniſh out Armies, E to the Ae 
of the Univerſe. EN TM 


G 
Of the Arms and Di iſeipline f the | 


Romans, 


I. T. generally allowed among the Wri- | 
ters upon the Art of War, that as in 
many other things, ſo particularly in their 
Arms, the Romans excelled all other Nations. 
I ſhall not here confine myſelf to the uſual ' 
Diſtinction into offenſive and defenſive, but 
rather 
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rather deſcribe them 'according to the ſeveral 
military Orders of -which the Legions were 
compoſed. - By the Velites we: are to under- 
ſtand all the light-armed Troops of the 
Commonwealth, of Whatever Rank and De- 
nomination. They were equipped with Bows, 
Slings, Javelins, à Spaniſb Sword, a Buckler, 
and a Helmet. The Bow is of very remote 
Antiquity, and has been uſed by almoſt all 


Nations. Crete in particular was famous for 
its excellent Archers. It does not ſeem to 


have been much regarded by the Romans in 
the earlieſt times of the Republick, and when 
it was afterwards introduced, was confined 
chiefly to thg, auxiliary Troops. We find 
however, in the Deſcription of Battles, fre- 
quent mention made of the Sagitiarii; and 
it appears, that they ſometimes contribute 
not a little to the Victory. The %% ww: 
alſo - an Inſtrument of War much ufd 7 
many Nations. The Balearcans elpeclaliy. 
who inhabited the Iſlands now called \Mojorc.; 
and Minorca, are beyond all others hare ec 
for their Expertneſs at this Weapon. They 
were ſo attentive in exerciſing their Youth in 
the uſe of it, that they- did not give them 
their Food in a Morning till they hit a 
Mark. Theſe Baleareans were much em- 
ployed in the Armies of the Carthaginians and 


Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 


ing of Victories. Livy mentions ſome Cities 
of Achaia, particularly Egium, Patre, and 
* whoſe Inhabitants were ſtill more 

dexterous 
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dexterous at the Sling than the Baleareans. C HA P. 


They threw Stones farther, and with greater 
Force and Certainty, never failing to hit what 
Part of the Face they pleaſed. Their Slings 
diſcharged Stones with ſo much Force, that 
neither Buckler nor Head- piece could reſiſt 
their Impetuoſity. Inſtead of Stones, they 
ſometimes charged the Sling with Balls of 
Lead, which it carried much farther, and 
with greater Impetuoſity. The Javelin, or 
Haſta, was the proper miſſive Weapon of the 
Velites. It was a kind of Dart not unlike an 
Arrow, the Wood of which was generally 
three Foot long, and one Inch thick. The 
Point was four Inches long, and tapered to ſo 
fine an end, that it bent at the firſt. Stroke in 
ſuch a manner, as to be uſeleſs to the Enemy. 
Every Man carried ſeven of them to Battle. 
The Spaniſh Sword was for a cloſe Encounter. 
The Romans judged this Weapon the fitteſt 
for execution, as having both Edge and Point. 
It was ſhort, of excellent temper, and in ſhape 
not unlike a Turki/b Scimetar, only ſharper 
at the Point. Livy tells us, that though it was 
principally intended for ſtabbing, it would yet 
ſerve Jikcwiſe to cut off Arms, Legs, and 
Heads at a Blow. The Buckler, or Parma, 
was of a round form, about three Foot in Dia- 
meter, and made of Wood covered with 
Leather. The Helmet, called Galea, or Ga- 
lerus, was a light Caſk for the Head, generally 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to 
appear the more terrible, 
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II. Tur Arms of the Haftati, Prinicpes, 
and Triarii, were in a great meaſure the ſame ; 
for which reaſon we ſhall not divide them in 
our Deſcription, but ſpeak of them all together. 
Thoſe -moſt deſerving our Notice are the 
Sword, the Scutum, he Pilum, the Galea, 
and the Lorica. The Sword was the ſame as 
that of the Velites, and therefore requires not 


any particular Deſcription here. It was uſual 


with the Romans to wear it on the right ſide, 
that they might be the more at liberty to manage 
their Shields. In ancient Monuments how- 
ever we ſometimes meet with it on the left. 
The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, oblong, 
and bending inward like a half Cylinder. Its 
Parts were joined together with little Plates 
of Iron, and the whole was covered with a 
Bull's Hide. An Iron Ring went round it 
without, to keep off Blows; and another 
within, to hinder it from taking any Damage 
by lying on the Ground. In the middle was 
an Iron Boſs, or Umbo, jutting out, very ſer- 
viceable to glance off Stones and Darts, and 
ſometimes to preſs violently upon the Enemy, 
and drive all before them. It appears that 
theſe Bucklers were large enough to cover 
almoſt the whole Body. Polybius makes them 
four Foot long, and two and a half broad. 
And in Livy we meet with Soldiers who ſtood 
on the Guard, ſometimes ſleeping with their 
Head laid on their Shield, having fixed the 


other Part of it on the Earth. Some make 


the 
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the Scutum the fame with the Chypeus : butC H AP. 


this is evidently à miſtake ; ſince in the In- 
ſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius Tullius, we 
find the Chyheus given ta thoſe of the firſt Claſs, 
and the Scutum to thoſe af the ſecond. In 
fact, the Scutum was long and ſquare, and 
came at laſt to be the only | Shieldof the heavy 
armed Troops. The Clypeys was of a ſrnaller 
ſize, and quite round, belonging more properly 
to other Nations, though for ſome time uſed 
by the Romans. | 


III. Tag Pilum was a miflive Weapon 
which, in a Charge, they darted at the Ene- 
my. It was commontly' four ſquare, but ſome- 
times round; compoſed. of a Piece of Wood 
about three Cubits long,-and a Slip of Iron of 
the ſame length, hooked. and Jagged at the 
end. They took abundance of care in joining 
the two Parts together, and did it ſo-artificially, 
that it would ſooner break in the Iron itſelf, 
than in the Joint. Every Man had two of 
theſe Pila, which they diſcharged at the Ene- 
my before they came to cloſe Fight.” When 
they had neither time nor room they-'threw 
it upon the Ground, and charged the Enemy 
Sword in Hand. Marius, in the Cimbrian 
War, contrived theſe Pila after a new Faſhion. 
For whereas before, the Head was faſtened 'to-- 
the Wood with two Iron Pins; he ſuffered - 
one of them to remain as it was, and pulling: - 
out the other, put a weak wooden Peg in its 
Tee, By this means,. when it ſtuck in the - 

Enemy” 8 
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wa Enemy's Shield it did not ſtand outright as 
- formerly : but the wooden Peg breaking, yo 
Javelin hung down, and ſticking faſt by it 
crooked Point, drew after it the Shield. Next — 
the Pilum we mentioned the Galea. This was a 
Head- piece, or Morrion, coming down to the 
Shoulders. It was either of Iron or Braſs, : 
open before, and leaving the Face uncovered, 
Some of them were ſo contrived, that they 
might be let down, on occaſion, to cover the 
| Face. Upon the top was the Criſta, or Creſt, 
| in adorning of which the Soldiers took great 
Pride. In the time of Polybius they wore 
Plumes of Feathers, dyed of various Colours, 
to render them beautiful to their Friends, and 
terrible to their Enemies. The Officers in 
articular were extremely curious and ſplendid 
in their Creſts, which were uſually worked 
in Gold and Silver, and ſo contrived as to re- 
preſent Animals of .. various kinds, Lions, 
Leopards, Tigers, and Griffins. If we might 
ſpeak of thoſe of foreign Commanders, the $ 
Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very ſingular, would | 
deſerve our notice. It was made, according a 
to Plutarch's Deſcription, of two Goats Horns. ; 
Alexander the great, as he is repreſented on i] 
ancient Medals, wore a Creſt of the ſame Na- 
ture, 
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IV. Wr come now to the Lorica, which 

was a defenfive Armour for the Body, as the | 

| Galea was for the Head and Neck. In our [ 

| Language it is called the Curraſs, and was 1 
4. generally 
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generally made of Leather, covered with CHAP 

Plates of Iron in the form of Scales, or Iron * * 

Rings twiſted within one another in the form 
of Chains. Theſe are what we call Coats 
of Mail, in Latin, Zorica Hams conſerta, or 
Hamata. Sometimes the Cuiraſs conſiſted of 
[ Thongs, with which the Soldier was girt 
; from the Armpits to the Waſte, and whence 
probably it took the Name of Lorica, from 
Lorum, a Thong or Strap of Leather. We 
find likewiſe that it was oftentimes a ſort of 
Linen Caſſock, made with many Folds, which 
reſiſted, or very much broke the Force of 
Blows. Among the Greeks this Piece of Ar- 
mour had the Name of Thorax, and was made 
either of Iron or Braſs, in two Pieces which 
were faſtened upon the Sides by Buckles. 
Alexander left the Cuiraſs only the two Pieces 
which covered the Breaſt, that the fear of 
being wounded on the Back, which had no 
defence, might prevent the Soldiers from fly- 
ing. Some of theſe Cuiraſſes were of ſo hard 
a Metal, as to be abſolutely proof againſt 
Weapons. Zoilus, an excellent Artiſt in this 
0 way, offered two of them to Demetrius Po- 
{ liocertes. To ſhow the excellency of them, 
he cauſed a Dart to be diſcharged from a 
; Catapulta, at the diſtance of only twenty-ſix 
' Paces ; which though it ſtruck the Cuiraſs 
'} with the utmoſt Violence, yet made no Im- 
preſſion, and ſcarce left the leaſt Mark behind 
itt. After all it muſt be owned, that the 
' Thorax of the Greeks was much leſs capable 
Vol. I. „ of 
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of Motion, Agility, and Force; whereas the 
Girts of Leather, ſucceſſively covering each 
other, left the Roman Soldier entire Liberty of 
Action; and fitting him like a Veſt, defended 
him againſt Darts. The poorer Soldiers, 


who were rated under a thouſand Drachms, 


inſtead of the Lorica, wore a Pectorale, or 
Breaſt-Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Inches 
ſquare : and this, with what has been already 


deſcribed, and Greaves and Gantlets upon their 


Legs and Arms, which were common like- 
wiſe to the reſt, rendered them compleatly 
armed. 


V. WraT we have hitherto ſaid regards 
only the Foot. It is now time to ſpeak of the 
Cavalry, who atfirſt were but very indifferently 
armed, either for Offence or Defence. The 
uſed only a round Shield, with a Helmet on 
their Head, and a couple of Javelins in their 
Hand, great part of the Body being left with- 
out defence. But as ſoon as they found the 
many inconveniences to which they were here- 
by expoſed, they began to arm themſelves 
like the Grecian Horſe, or much in the man- 
ner of their own Foot, only their Shield was 
a little ſhorter and ſquarer, and their Lance 
or Javelin thicker, with ſpikes at each end, 
that if one miſcarried, the other might be 
ſerviceable. It is remarkable, and what in- 
deed we are hardly able to comprehend, that 
amongſt the Ancients, the Horſe had neither 
Stirrups nor Saddle, Education, Exerciſe, 

. "_mn 
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and Habit, had accuſtomed them not to want 
thoſe aids, and even not to perceive that there 
was any occaſion for them. There were 
ſome Horſemen, ſuch as the Numidians, who 
did not know ſo much as the uſe of Bridles 
to guide their Horſes: and who, notwith- 
ſtanding, by their Voice only, or the uſe of 
the Heel or Spur, made them advance, fall 
back, ſtop, turn to the right or left; in a 
word, perform all the Evolutions of the beſt 
diſciplined Cavalry. Sometimes, having two 
Horſes, they leaped from one to the other 
even in the heat of Battle, to eaſe the firſt 
when fatigued. Theſe Numidians, as well 
as the Parthians, were never more terrible 
than when they ſeemed to fly thro' Fear and 
Cowardice. For then, facing ſuddenly about, 
they diſcharged their Darts or Arrows upon 
the Enemy, and often put them to flight with 
great ſlaughter. The Romans were more 
than once ſurpriſed by theſe unexpected At- 


CHAP, 


— 


tacks, and on ſome occaſions ſuffered conſi- 


derably. But they at laſt found out a method 
of ſecuring themſelves, by holding their Tar- 
gets over their Heads, and forming what Hi- 
ſtorians call the Teudo. It was to this Inven- 
tion that Marc Antony owed the preſerva- 
tion of his Army, when miſcarrying in his 
Expedition againſt the Parthians, he found 
himſelf obliged to retreat into Syria before 


a great Body of their Horſe. | 
X | ＋ 2 VI. 
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CHAP. VI. Tursg werc the Arms with which the 
III. Romanus conquered the World: and I believe 
it will be readily owned, that they were ad- 
mirably well calculated both for defending 
themſelves, and offending their Enemies. 
Polybius, in more Places than one, gives them 

the advantage in this reſpect over all other 
Nations, and expreſly affirms, that the many 
Victories they obtained over the Gauls, was 

owing entirely to the ſuperiority of their 

Arms. It is true, the cutting Swords of that 
People terrified them greatly at firſt, and was 

the cauſe of a fatal Overthrow. But they 

ſoon learnt from Experience, what a contemp- 

| tible Weapon that was, when employed in 
| cloſe fight, againſt Troops ſubſtantially armed 
| for defence. For the Gauls, to give force and 
| vigour to their Blows, were obliged to avoid 
too near an approach to the Enemy, that they 

| might have room to wield their Swords. 
| ; Their firſt Ranks therefore only could do ex- 


cution, becauſe the Romans knowing their 
ſafety to lie in cloſe fight, advanced continual- 
ly under cover of their Shields, and crouded 
upon them in ſuch manner, that they left 
them not ſufficient ſpace for the free uſe of 
| their Weapons. It is beſides obſerved, that 
the Swords of the Gauls were of ſo ill a tem- 
| per, as after two or three ſtrokes to ſtand bent 
| in their Hands, and thereby become wholly 
| uſeleſs to them, if they had not time to 


ſtraighten them on the Ground with their 
| Foot. This was not to be expected in the 
| | heat 
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heat of fight, againſt an Enemy that preſſed CH AP. 
hard; ſo that the Romans cloſing in with them, III. 
ſtabbed them in the Face and Breaſt with their 


pointed Swords, and made terrible ſlaughter. 
The Chevalier Folard is aſtoniſhed, that un- 
der all theſe Diſadvantages, his Countrymen 
ſhould obtain ſo many Victories over the Ro- 
mans. He can hardly forbear fancying, that 
had they fo far improved by their Defeats, as 
to change the faſhion of their Weapons, and 
arm themſelves after the manner of their Ad- 
verſaries, we ſhould not have heard ſo much 


of the boaſted Exploits and Conqueſts of that 


People. - Be that as it will, it 1s certain the 
Gauls wanted neither Bravery nor military 
Conduct, and if we except the ſingle Article 
of their Arms, ſhewed themſelves on many 
occaſions no way inferior to the Romans. 


VII. Bur let us now compare their Arms 
with thoſe of the Greeks. Here, it muſt be 
owned, the Advantage does not appear ſo 
manifeſt. Many are rather of opinion, that 
the Greeks excelled the Romans in this reſpect. 
The Earl of Orrery particularly, in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Art of War, wonders much that 
the Romans, who borrowed moſt of their 
Weapons whether offenſive or defenſive from 
the Greeks, did not alſo follow their example 
in furniſhing ſome of their Infantry with long 
Pikes, which he obſerves are the beſt offenſive 
Arms, either to charge or defend, and of ex- 


cellent uſe againſt Horſe. It is well known 
f 3 that 
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CHa. chat the Macedonian Phalanx, to which Ph:lip 
III. and Alexander were indebted for moſt of their 
Victories, fought always with this Weapon. 
One would therefore be apt to think, that an 
Experience ſo much in its favour, could not | 
have failed of recommending it powerfully to 
the Romans. And yet it is certain, that after 
making tryal of it for ſome time, they laid 
it aſide as incommodious, ordering the Haſtati, 
who at firſt were equipped with it, and thence * 
took their Name, to arm themſelves after the 
faſhion of the reſt of the legionary Foot. 
This could not ariſe from any ſcrupulous at- 
tachment to their own Cuſtoms, or diſlike of 
foreign Manners; becauſe no People were 
ever leſs tenacious in this reſpe&, or ſhewed 
a greater readineſs to adopt the Inſtitutions of 
other Nations, when they ſaw any real Bene- 
fit likely to accrue from them. The princi- 
pal Reaſon ſeems to have been, that they found 
the uſe of the Weapon incompatible with that 
of the Shield. For as it neceſſarily required 
to be managed with both Hands, thoſe who 
fought with it were obliged to lay afide the 
Buckler ; which piece of Armour appeared 
to the Romans of greater conſequence than 
the Pike, becauſe this laſt was in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupplied by the Sword and Javelin. If 
we might judge of things by the Event, the 
Romans reaſoned very juſtly on this occaſion ; 
ſince without the affiſtance of the Pike, they 
not only gained greater and more numerous 


Victories than the Macedonian Phalanx, but 


even 
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even beat that very Phalanx itſelf, ſo formi- CHAP, 
dable by the uſe of this Weapon. As this is, II. a 
a very curious and intereſting Subject, and 

| capable of furniſhing many uſeful Reflections 

| in relation to the ancient Art of War, it will 
not, I believe, be diſagreeable to the Reader, 
if we enlarge a little upon it. 


VIII. Tu Macedonian Phalanx was a Body 
N of ſixteen thouſand Men, armed with Pikes 
four and twenty foot long, which Hiſtorians 
deſcribe under the Name of Sar:z/z. This 
Corps was generally divided into ten Batta- 
lions, each conſiſting of ſixteen hundred 
Men, an hundred in front, and ſixteen deep. 
To form ſome idea of their ſtrength and or- 
der of Battle, we need only reflect upon what 
paſſed a few Centuries ago in Europe, when 
Italy was a continual Theatre of War, by rea- 
ſon of the different Pretenſions of France, 
Spain, and the Emperor. The Battalions of 
Switzerland were then in great Reputation, 
and generally looked upon as the beſt Infan- 
try in the World, chiefly on account of the 
many. Victories they had gained by the Pike. 
They were forced at firſt to have recourſe to 
this Weapon, in order to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the Ambition of the German Princes, 
who were daily making Attempts upon their 
Liberty. For theſe Princes being rich, and 
able to bring into the Field a numerous Caval- 
ry, the Switzers, whoſe whole Strength on 
the contrary lay in their Foot, ſaw them- 
f 4 ſelves. 
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CH aa ſelves under a neceſſity of contriving Arms, 

that might defend them againſt the Enemy's 

Horſe. None appeared ſo proper for this pur- 

ſe as the Pike ; and ſo ſucceſsful were they, 

by the Perfection they attained to in the uſe 

of it, and their admirable Orders and Diſci- 

pline, that with fifteen or twenty thouſand 

Foot, they would often venture to attack a 

vaſt Body of Horſe, and generally came off 

victorious. From that time the Pike became 

famous, and was introduced into all the Ar- 

| mies of Europe. We find that they uſually 

| had one half of their Infantry Shot, and the 

other half Pikes; and it is particularly de- 

ſerving of our notice, that for ſeveral Ages, 

the chief Dependence of the General in a 

Day of Battle ſeems to have been upon the 

Pikes. By degrees the Muſket began to pre- 

vail over the Pike; yet gained ground ſo very 

ſlowly, that it is not much above half a Cen- 

 tury, ſince we find one third of the Infantry 
ſtill Pikes. 


9 — — 


IX. ar tho' the Pike was found to be of 
admirable ſervice in Engagements with Horſe, 
Experience conſtantly made it appear, that it 
was by no means ſufficient againſt a reſolute 
and well-armed Infantry. For as this Wea- 
pon required to be managed with both Hands, 
and therefore neceſſarily excluded the uſe of | 
the Target, thoſe who carried it were left al- { 
together without defence, if in the courſe of | 
an Engagement, the Enemy ſhould chance to 


er 
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get within their Pikes. Hence the Generals C HAP. 


who were acquainted with this Weakneſs in 
the Swiſs Battalions, and could bring their 
Troops to preſs the Charge vigorouſſy, ſeldom 
failed of defeating them with great ſlaughter. 
We have a remarkable Example of it in the 
caſe of Count Carmignola, General to Philip 
Viconti Duke of Milan. That brave Officer 
being ſent againſt a Body of eighteen thouſand 
Swritzers, with only fix thouſand Horſe, and 
a few Foot, advanced boldly to the Encoun- 
ter : but tho' the Attack was reſolute and well 
conducted, he was repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. Carmignola quickly perceived the ad- 
vantage which the Enemy had in their Foot 
over his Horſe. As he was a Man of deter- 


mined Courage, and rather rouſed than diſpi- 
rited by the Check he had lately received, he 


— 


ſoon rallied his Men, and led them on again 


to the Charge. When he came within a 
certain diſtance, he ordered his Cavalry to 
diſmount ; and engaging the Sw:tzers ſmartly 
in that Poſture, put them all to the rout, and 
moſt of them to the Sword. Only three 
thouſand were left, who finding themſelves 
paſt remedy, threw down their Arms. It 
will be proper to take notice-on this Occaſion, 
that the Cavalry led by Carmignola were all 
Men at Arms, and therefore compleatly pro- 
vided both for Offence and Defence. Now ſuch 
a Body of Troops was well enough able to 
deal with the Switzers, if they but once got 
cloſe up with them, and came to uſe their 
| | Swords, 
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CHA P.Swords. For then the Enemy being without 
III. gefenſive Arms, and deriving no afliſtance 
com their Pikes, whoſe very length rendered 
them unſerviceable, were expoſed to unavoid- 
able ſlaughter. Conſidering therefore the 
Advantages and Diſadvantages on both fides, 
it will appear, that they who have no defen- 
five Arms are without Remedy, if the Ene- 
my charges but home, and paſſes their Pikes. 
This cannot miſs to happen in an Engage- ö 
ment with reſolute Troops: becauſe Battles 
always advancing, and the Parties on each 
ſide preſſing on perpetually, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity come ſo near at laſt, as to reach one 
another with their Swords; and tho ſome 
few perhaps may be killed or tumbled down 
by the Pikes, yet thoſe that are behind till 
preſſing on, are ſufficient to carry the Victo- 


Ty. 


X. FRoM theſe Reaſons it will be eaſy to 
conceive, Why Carmignola overcame with ſo | 
great a ſlaughter of the Srwitzers, and ſo little ; 
of his own Army. Nor is this Example fin- 

gular in its kind. We meet with many others 
in Hiſtory, all tending to demonſtrate, that. 
an Infantry armed with Swords and Bucklers, 
have great advantages over the Pike. When 
Gonſalvo was beſieged in Barletta by the 
French, a detachment of Spaniſh Foot was ſent 
out of Sicily, and landed in the Kingdom of 
Naples, with Orders to march to his Relief. 


Monſieur 4 Aubigny had notice of their Ap- 
proach, 
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proach, and went to meet them with his Men 
at Arms, and a Body of about four thouſand 
Switzers. Theſe laſt preſs'd upon them with 
their Pikes, and at firſt put them into ſome 
diſorder ; but the Spaniards, by the help of 
their Bucklers, and the agility of their Bodies, 
having at length got under the Pikes of the 
Switzers, and ſo near as that they could come at 
them with their Swords, defeated them with 
great ſlaughter, and very little loſs on their 
own fide, Every one knows what terrible 
havock was made of the Swirzers at the Battle 
of Ravenna, and all upon the ſame account, 


xci 


CHAP, 
III. 


— 


the Spaniſo Foot having got to them with their 
Swords: nay, it is certain they muſt have 


been all cut to pieces, had they not been hap- 
pily reſcued by the French Horſe: and yet 
the Spaniards, drawing themſelves into cloſe 
order, bravely ſuſtained the Aſſaults of the 
Cavalry, and retired without loſs. It appears 
therefore, that tho the Pike be excellent 
againſt Horſe, it is yet inſufficient in an En- 
counter with Foot ; whereas an Army judici- 
ouſly armed for Offence and Defence, at the 
ſame time that it can very well deal with Ca- 
valry, is likewiſe an overmatch for a Body of 
Pikes. 


XI. AnD hence it was that the Maceds- 
nian Phalanx, which ſeems to have been juſt 
ſuch an order of- Battle as the Battalions of 
Switzerland, experienced likewiſe the ſame 
Fate, when it came to encounter the warlike 

| and 
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CHAP. and well-armed Troops of the Romans. Hi- 


ſtorians aſcribe the defeat of it. to ſeveral 


r= Cauſes: the advantageous diſpoſition of the 


Roman Troops, who fought in ſeparate Bo- 


dies, yet ſo drawn up, that they could unite 


and join upon occaſion : the artful Conduct 
of the Generals, in drawing it into rugged 
and uneven Places, where it could not pre- 
ſerve itſelf entire, but became disjointed and 
broken : the opportunity this gave of charg- 
ing it in the openings and void ſpaces, where- 
by it was totally diſunited, and being attacked 
in front and rear, fell an eaſy Prey to its Ene- 
mies. Theſe things doubtleſs contributed in 
part to the Overthrow of which we ſpeak : 
but the principal defect of the Phalanx lay in 
its diſadvantageous Armour and order of 
Battle. In reality, the Pikes of the two firſt 
Ranks only were ſerviceable in an Engage- 
ment : thoſe of the reſt ſcarce availed any 
thing. The Men of the third Rank could 
not ſee what paſſed in the front, nor had any 
command of their long Pikes, which were 
intangled and locked up between the Files, 
without a poſſibility of moving them to the 
right or left, Hence the Romans found no 
great difficulty in ſurmounting an Obſtacle, 
tormidable indeed in appearance, but at bot- 
tom very trifling. They had only to gain 
upon the Pikes of the two firſt Ranks, that 
they might join the Enemy, and fight hand 
to hand. This they were enabled to do b 
the help of their large Bucklers, with which 
| they 
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they bore up the Pikes of the Macedonians, C H AP. 
and forcing their way under, reached them II. 
with their Swords. All reſiſtance was then 
at an end. The Phalanx, unprovided for de- 
fence, and rather embarraſſed than aided by 
their Pikes, could no longer ſtand the furious 
Charge of the Romans, who made dreadful 
havock with their pointed Swords: We find 
at the Battle of Pydna, where Paulus Aimlius 
gained ſo compleat a Victory over Perſets, 
that no leſs than twenty thouſand Macedonians 
were ſlain, with the loſs of only a hundred 
Men on the fide of the Romans. This agrees 
ſo exactly with what we have above u. 
of the Switzers, that it is impoſſible not to 
aſcribe it to the ſame Cauſe, namely, the in- 
ſufficiency of the Pike, when oppoſed to an 
Infantry armed with Swords and Bucklers. 


XII. We come now to ſpeak of the mili- 
tary Diſcipline of the Romans, to which, no 
leſs than to their Arms, they: were-indebted 
for their many Victories and Conqueſts. If 
we compare this with other Nations, we do 
not find that they ſurpaſſed the Gauls in Num- 
ber or Boldneſs, the Germans in Stature, the 
Spaniards in Strength of Body, the Africans 
in Stratagem, or the Greeks in Learning and 
the Arts of civil Life. Nay it is evident from 
Hiſtory, that they were inferior in all theſe 
Reſpects. But as to what regards the uſe and 
exerciſe of Arms, the choice of Soldiers, and 
the training them up in all the Duties of War; 

1 here 
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CHAP. here indeed lay their chief Excellence, and 


by this they were enabled to baffle all the Ad- 
vantages of their Enemies, whether derived 
from Nature or Education, We have alrea- 
dy obſerved, that none were admitted into 
the Legions till they had reached their ſeven- 
teenth Year. But tho' this was the age for 
entering the Service, it was not that when 
they began to learn. For as War was the 
darling Study of the Romans, they habituated 
their Youth to it from their Infancy, and 
carefully inſtructed them in all its Branches, 
having ſet apart the Field of Mars for this 
purpoſe, which was a kind of military School 
within the City. We are not however to ima- 
gine, that they looked upon this early Inſtitu- 
tion as ſufficient, or were leſs aſſiduous in ex- 
erciſing their Men, after they were admitted 
into the Service. They knew that conſtant 
Practice alone makes Troops expert, and 
brings them to the habit of applying their 
Knowledge with readineſs upon all occaſions. 
Hence not only among the young Soldiers, 
but even among thoſe of oldeſt ſtanding in the 
Army, the military Exerciſes were continued 
without intermiſſion. Theſe Exerciſes had a 
threefold Tendency: to inure the Men to 
Labour, and render them robuſt and active: 
to inſtruct them in the uſe of their Arms: 
and laſtly, to teach them the neceſſary Evo- 
lutions, and how to preſerve their Ranks and 
Orders, in Marches, Battles, and Incamp- 
ments. 


XIII. 


. —— 
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XIII. As to the firſt, the Romans took great CHAP. 
pains to form their Youth to be nimble in run 
ning, active to leap, ſtrong to throw the Bar and 
to wreſtle, which are all neceſſary Qualifica- 
tions in a Soldier. For running and nimble- 
neſs fits them to get poſſeſſion of a Place be- 
fore the Enemy, to fall upon them on a fud- 
den in their Quarters, and to purſue them 
with more execution in a Rout. Activity en- 
ables them with greater eaſe to avoid Blows, 
leap a Ditch, or climb a Bank. And Strength 
makes them carry their Arms better, 'ſtrike 
better, and endure the Shock better. Swim- 
ming was likewiſe conſidered as an eſſential 
part of a military Education. Armies are 
not ſure of Bridges wherever they come, nor 
are Boats always to be had; ſo that if Men 
cannot ſwim, they will neceſſarily be deprived 
of ſeveral Conveniences, and loſe many fair 
Opportunitias of Action. One principal Rea- 
ſon why the Romans made choice of the Cam- 
pus Martius to exerciſe their Youth in was, its 
nearneſs to the Tiber, into which they plunged 
after their Fatigues, to accuſtom themſelves 
to Swimming, and cleanſe away the Duſt and 
Sweat, But of all their Exerciſes of this 
kind, none was purſued with greater attention, 
than the. inuring the Troops to the military 
Pace; that is, to walk twenty miles, and 
ſometimes four and twenty, in five. Hours. 
This habituated the Soldiers to a certain ſtated 
and regular Progreſs in their Marches, taught 
them to keep cloſe together, and PI 

thneir 
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CHAP.their expoſing themſelves ſcattered and diſ- 
III. perſed to the Enemy. They were obliged 
——likewiſe on theſe Occaſions, to carry Burdens 
of threeſcore Pound weight, which not only 
accuſtomed them to bear Fatigue, but was 
found ſerviceable in many other reſpects: 
For whether it might be neceſſary in an Ex- | 
pedition to take along with them ſeveral Days 
Proviſions, or to carry a certain quantity of 
| Water thro' a deſart and ſandy Country, or 
| to provide a number of Stakes for the Exe- 
cution of any particular Enterprize ; againſt 
all theſe Exigencies they had prepared them- 
| ſelves by the Practice of which we ſpeak : 
| and hence great Dangers were many times 
| avoided, and great Victories many times ob- 
tained. 4 


XIV. Tux ſecond Particular we mentioned 
in the Roman Exerciſes was, the inſtructing 
the Men in the uſe of their Arms. Here alſo 
we meet with many Proofs of the Induſtry 
and Sagacity of that People. They ſet up a 
great Poſt about ſix Foot high, ſuitable to the 
ſtature of a Man, and faſtened it ſo ſtrongly, 
that no Blows might be able to batter or 
ſhake it. This the Soldiers were wont to 
aſſail with all the Inſtruments of War, as if 
it had been indeed a real Enemy. Sometimes 
they would aim their Blows at the Head, 
ſometimes ſtrike it on the Face, then on the 
Sides, Legs, before and behind, now retreat- 
ing, and then advancing again; during all 


which 


| 
| 
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which they were taught to proceed with ſoCHAP. 

much Caution, that in directing their Wea- III. R 
pon againſt their Adverſary, they ſhould not 
mean-while lay themſeves open to Wounds; 
By this Contrivance they learnt how to place 
their Blows aright, and became dexterous 
and nimble, both at defending themſelves, 
and offending their Enemies. They were in- 
ſtructed rather to thruſt than to cut with their 
Swords: becauſe Thruſts are more mortal, 
harder to be defended, and he that makes 
them is not ſo eaſily diſcovered, and is readier 
to double his ' Thruſt than his Blow: We 
muſt not here forget, that in theſe Exerciſes 
they made uſe of Helmets, Shields, and 
Swords, double the weight of common Wea- 
ns. This made them ready and alert in 
Battle, which they found ſo far from being 
attended with any unforeſeen Incumbrances, 
that it was rather an eaſe from the fatigue of 
ordinary Duty. Nor let any one wonder, 
that the Romans were ſo extremely attentive 
to theſe little things, fince according to the 
manner of fighting then uſed, in which the 
Troops encountered hand to hand, every 
ſmall Advantage was of great Importance. 
They were beſides ſenſible, that Experience 
in this kind makes Men bold and courage- 
ous ; for no one fears to do that which he 
thinks he underſtands. A Soldier who had 
often made trial of himſelf in theſe imaginary 
Combats, grew impatient to come to action 
in good earneſt, that he might the better 
I. | g judge 
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N judge of his own Proficiency, and have an 


—— 


. 
% 6 


opportunity of putting that in practice, which 
he had ſo well learnt in Theory. Hence 
Battles were not what they dreaded, but what 
they deſired: and Generals often found , it 


more difficult to reſtrain their Men from 
fighting, and check the Ardor of their Cou- 
rage, where Prudence obliged them to decline 


the Onſet; than to prevail upon them to face 
the Enemy, when they judged it neceſſary 


to come to an Engagement. 


XV. Bor 1s not ſufficient to inure Men 
to Labour, to make them ſtrong, ſwift, and 
expert at the uſe of their Weapons: they 


muſt learn likewiſe to keep their Ranks well, 


to obey Orders, and follow the Directions 
and Signals of their Commanders, This was 


the third Branch of the Roman Exerciſes, 


about which they were no leſs ſolicitous, than 
about the other two. I ſhall not here enter 


into a minute Detail of the common Evolu- 
tions, the opening and cloſing of the Files, 


doubling their Ranks, turning to the right 
and left, Marchings, Wheelings, Sc. becauſe 


they differed but a little from the Practice of 


the preſent Age. Their manner of forming 


too in order of Battle, their Conduct in an 
Attack or Repulſe, with the general diſpo- 


fition of their Marches, will come in more 


properly under other Heads of this Diſcourſe. 
Let it ſuffice for the preſent to obſerve, that 


they exctciſed their Men without intermiſſion 


in 


. — 


could practiſe without, Hurry and Confufion 
in the heat of Fight, what they had been fo 
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in all theſe different Branches of the Service, © a4 p. 
and by the force of conſtant Habit, brought 


them to that degree of Expertneſs, that they 


thoroughly trained to in the Field. Above 
all it was their particular Care, to accuſtom 
the Troops to rally and recover their Order 
readily when broken. To this end, beſides 
diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Companies by pe- 
culiar Enſigns, every Man had his fixed and 
invariable Poſt in the Battalion, and wag taught 
by long Practice, to know in a manner habi- 
tually, the number of his File, his Place in 
that File, his right and left-hand Man where 
he belonged to the front Rank, and both 
theſe and his File-Leader where he belonged to 
the other Ranks. Nay ſo very curious were, the 
Romans in this Point, that to imprint theſe 
things the deeper upon the Minds of the Sol- 


diers, they cauſed them to be engraven in 


reat Characters upon their Helmets and 
Bucklers. | ; 
XVI. Nox were they leſs careful in train- 
ing up the Cavalry, whom they taught par- 
ticularly to ride well, and fit faſt when they 
came to a Charge. To this end they had 
Horſes of Wood upon which they were ex- 
erciſed, vaulting upon them, ſometimes with 
their Arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly 
and exactly, without any aſſiſtance; ſo that 
upon a Signal from their Captain they were 
8 1 im- 
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CH a immediately on horſe-back, and upon another 
Signal as ſoon upon the Ground. As they 
fought in Squadrons, like the Cavalry of our 
time, their Evolutions were - much the ſame 
with thoſe in uſe at preſent, allowing only the 
difference of Armour; and among the Horſe, 
as well as the Foot, were carried on. without 
intermiſſion. Indeed there is nothing more 
admirable in the whole Roman Diſcipline, 
than the continual Exerciſe to which the 
Troops were kept, either within or without 
the Camp; inſomuch that they were never 
idle, and had ſcarce any reſpite from Duty. 
The new raiſed Soldiers performed their Ex- 
erciſes regularly twice a Day, and the old 
ones once : for it was not, in the Opinion of 
this People, length of Service that conſtituted 
warlike and veteran Troops, but the uninter- 
rupted Habit and Practice of Arms; nor did 
they conſider an unexerciſed Soldier, after what 
number of Campaigns you will, as any other 
than a Novice in the Profeſſion. Accordingly 
they were conſtant and indefatigable i in training 
their Men to all the different Operations of 
the Field. They obliged them to make haſty 
Marches of a conſiderable length, laden with 
their Arms and ſeveral Paliſades, and that 
often in ſteep and craggy Countries. They 
habituated them always to keep their Ranks, 
even in the midſt of Diſorder and Confuſion, 

and never to loſe ſight of their Standards. 
They made them charge each other in mock 

Battles, of- which the Othcers, Generals, and 
3 even 
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even the Conſul himſelf were Witneſſes, and inc HAP, 


which they thought it for their Glory to 

ſhare in perſon. When they had no Enemy 
in the Field, the Troops were employed in 
conſiderable Works, as well to keep them in 
Exerciſe, as for the publick Utility. Such in 
particular were the Highways, called for that 
reaſon Vie militares, which ſtill ſubſiſt, and 
are the fruits of that wiſe and ſalutary Cuſtom: 


XVII. How much the Romans relied upon 
this manner of training and employing their 
Troops, appears evidently from the Conduct 
of their Senate and Generals, during a courſe 
of ſeveral Ages. For in all their Difficulties 
and Straits, this was that to which they had im- 


mediate recourſe, as their ſureſt Refuge, and 


the only means by which they could hope to 
extricate themſelves. Did they think them- 
ſelves expoſed to any Danger, or were they 
deſirous to repair ſome Loſs ? It was a conſtant 
Practice among them, to invigorate and give 
new Life to their military Diſcipline.” Are 


they engaged in a War with the Latines, a 


People no leſs martial than themſelves ? 


Manlius reflects upon the beſt Method of 
ſtrengthening the Command in the Field, and 


puts to death his own Son, for conquering: 
without his Orders, Are they defeated before 
Numantia ? Scipio Amilianus immediately re- 
moves the ſeveral Blandiſhments which had 
enervated them. Have the Roman Legions 


paſſed under the Yoke in Numidia ? Metellus 


g 3 wipes 
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CH AP. wipes away the Ignominy, the Inſtant he has 4 
III. obliged them to reſume their ancient Inſtitu- f 
LL tions. Marius, that he may be enabled to 1 
vanquiſh the Cimbri and the Teutones, begins 
by diverting the courſe of Rivers: and Sylla 
employs in ſuch hard Labour his Soldiers, who | 
were terrified at the War which was carrying 
on againſt M:thridates, that they ſue for Battle, 
to put an end to their Hardſhips. Publius 
Nafica made the Romans build a Fleet of Ships 
at a time when they had no occaſion for ſuch 
a Force. In a word, Induſtry, Diligence, 
and a Perſeverance in all kind of military 
Toils, was the very Characteriſtick of this : 
People : they dreaded Idleneſs more than an F 
Enemy, As (| 


| |; 
XVIII. Tursg Men thus inured were ge- | 
nerally healthy and-vigorous. We do not find | 
by Hiſtorians, that the Roman Armies, which | 
waged War in 1o great a variety of Climates, | 
fell often a prey to Diſeaſes ; whereas in the 7 
preſent Age, we daily ſee Armies, without 1 
once engaging, periſh and melt away, if I 1 
may uſe the Expreſſion, in a ſingle Campaign. ö 
Nor can I forbear taking notice, that the 
Dexterity and Addreſs the Soldiers attained, | 
by means of their continual Exerciſes, ſerved 
not only to render them {kilful and active in | 
the Duties of the Field, but inſpired them 
likewife with Boldneſs and Intrepidity. In 
the Battles fought in our Age, every ſingle 
Soldier has very little Security and Confidence, 
| except 
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except in the Multitude : but among the Romans, CHAP 


every Individual, more robuſt and of greater 
Experience in War, as well as more inured 
to the Fatigues of it than his Enemy, relied 
upon himſelf only. He was naturally en- 
dued with Courage, or in other Words, with 


that Virtue which a ſenſibility of our own 


Strength inſpires. To the fame admirable 
Diſcipline too were they indebted, for a 
certain Haughtineſs and Opinion of Superiority, 
which made them rank themſelves. above the 
Troops of all other Nations, and deſpiſe the 
ſervice of any foreign Prince or State, com- 
pared with that of their own Country. De- 
ſertions are very common among us for this 


. Reaſon, becauſe the Soldiers are the dregs of 


every Nation, and not one of them poſſeſſes, 


or thinks himſelf poſſeſſed of a certain Ad- 


vantage, which renders his Condition pre- 


ferable to that of his Adverſaries. But among 
the Romans they were leſs frequent; it being 
ſcarce poſſible that Soldiers, raiſed from among 
a People naturally ſo imperious and aſpiring, 
and ſo ſure of commanding over others, ſhould 
demean themſelves to ſuch a degree as to ceaſe 
to be Romans. We may likewiſe obſerve, as a 
neceſſary Conſequence of their being ſo care- 
fully trained, that twas next to impoſſible in 
a Battle, how unfortunate ſoever, but ſome 
Troops muſt rally in one Part or other of 
it, or the Enemy be defeated in ſome quarter 
of the Field ; either of which was often ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure the Victory. And indeed we 

94 find 
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CHAP. find every where in Hiſtory, that whenever 


III. 


Conn 
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the Romans happened to be overpowered in 
the beginning, whether by numbers or the 
fierceneſs of the Onſet, they ſeldom failed at 


laſt to wreſt the Victory out of the Enemy's 


XIX. TukRE are ſtill many other Par- 


ticulars that might be mentioned to the 
advantage of the Roman Diſcipline : their 
ſtrict Regulations with regard to all the diffe- 
rent Branches of the Service: their admirable 
Policy in making Motives of Honour and 


Shame operate ftrongly upon the Troops: 


their ſteddy adherence to the received Maxims 
of War, ſo as never on any occaſion to abate 
of the rigor of military Severity, where the 
Soldiers were found to have neglected their 
Duty, abandoned their Poſt, thrown away 
their Arms, or ſurrendered themſelves to the 


Enemy. Hiſtory abounds with Examples of 


his kind. As their Armies were for the moſt 
part but ſmall, the Commander had a better 
Opportunity of knowing the ſeveral Indivi- 


duals, and could more eaſily perceive the va- 


rious Faults and Miſdemeanors committed by 
the Soldiery, againſt which care was taken to 
provide immediately. Nor were they ſo te- 
nacious of their own Cuſtoms, as not to pay 
a due attention to thoſe of other Nations, 
which they adopted without heſitation, where- 
ever they appeared attended with any real 


Benefit. In their War with Pyrrbus, they 


improved 
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improved themſelves in the knowledge of On, 5 
Poſts and Incampments: in that with Hanni: 
bal they learnt the true uſe of Cavalry, and EE 
how to apply Addreſs and Stratagem in the 
conduct of: a Campaign. If any Nation boaſt- 

ed, either from Nature or its Inſtitution, any 

peculiar Advantage, the Romans immediately 

made uſe of it. They employed their-utmoſt 
Endeavours to procure Horſes from Numidia, 
Bowmen from Crete, Slingers from the Balea- 

rean Iſles, and Ships from the Rhodians : fo. 

that it may with juſtice be ſaid of them, that 

no Nation in the World ever prepered for 

War with ſo much Wiſdom, and carried it 

on with ſo much Intrepidity. fl. 


XX. Tuus have we endeavoured to give 
ſome account of the Arms and Diſcipline of 
the Romans, and to point out their excellency 
over thoſe of other Nations. How much 
they were indebted to them for their Gran- 
deur and Succeſſes, appears evidently from 
this: that ſo long as their Armies adhered 
ſtrictly to theſe primitive Inſtitutions, they 
were invincible ; but in proportion as they 
deviated from them, became like other Men. 
When they began to look upon their Armour 
as too weighty and cumberſome, and their 
Diſcipline as attended with too many Re- 
ſtraints, and of courſe to relax in theſe two 
important Articles, they gradually ſunk to a 
level with the Troops of their Enemies, and 
at laſt ſo totally degenerated, that we find not 
| 21 
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CHA P. in their Behaviour the leaſt traces of their ori- 
* ,ginal Bravery. I know it is a Maxim of long 
* ſtanding, that Money is the Sinews of War. 
How far this may ſuit the Conſtitution of the 
preſent Age, I will not pretend to ſay; but 
it ſeems by no means to agree with Antiquity. 
1 am ſure the whole current of Hiſtory is 
againſt it. Had this been the caſe, Cyrus + 
could never have prevailed againſt Creſus, nor 1) 
the Greeks againſt the Perſons, nor the Ro- 
mans againſt the Carthaginians. It is true Mo- 
| ney is requiſite for the carrying on of a War, | 
but not principally and in the firſt place. 
Good Soldiers and good Diſcipline are of in- 
finitely greater avail, Where theſe are, it ö 
it will be eaſy to find Money; but Money 18 
not always ſufficient to procure them. Had 
not the Romans done more in their Wars with 
their Iron than their Gold, the Treaſures of 
the whole World would not have been ſuffi- 
cient for them, conſidering their great Enter- 
prizes abroad, and their no leſs Difficulties at 
home. But having good and well diſciplined 
Troops, they were never in want of Money; 
for toſs who were afraid of their Armies, 
ſtrove with Emulation to ſupply them. Nay 
it is remarkable, that their moſt celebrated 
Victories, and thoſe which required the 
greateſt exertion of Strength, were gained 7 
during the period of their Poverty. It [| 
was . that they ſubdued the Samnites, [i 
forced Pyrrhus to quit Taly, and cut 
in pieces the mighty Armies of the Car- 
| thaginions. 
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thaginians. After they became oſſeſſed C H A p* 
of the Treaſures of the Univerſe, they had III. 


for the moſt part only weak and effeminate 
Nations to deal with, and were ſo far from 
increaſing in real Power, that by the concur- 
rent Teſtimony of all Hiſtorians, they are to 
be conſidered from that time as upon the de- 
cline. Livy, in that famous Queſtion relating 
to the Greeks and Romans, where he endea- 
vours to determine what would have been the 
Event, had Alexander the Great turned his 
Arms againſt 1aly, obſerves that in War there 
are three things fundamentally neceſlary ; 
good Soldiers, good Officers, and good For- 
tune: and then arguing whether Alexander 
or the Romans were more conſiderable in theſe 
three Points, concludes without the leaſt men- 
tion of Money. It is well known that the 
Spartans, ſo long as they adhered to their pri- 
mitive Inſtitutions and Poyerty, were the moſt 
powerful People of all Greece, and never prov- 
ed unſucceſsful in their Wars, till they became 
poſſeſſed of great Riches and Revenues. 1 
conclude therefore, that it was by the Bravery 
of their Troops, the Advantage of their 
Arms, and the Excellence of their Diſcipline, 
that the Romans rendered themſelves victo- 
rious over all Nations: and accordingly we 
find, that when they ceaſed to have the ſupe- 
riority in theſe, the Revenues of the whole 
World were not ſufficient to defend them. 


CHAP. 
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A 
Of the Spirit and Bravery of the 


Roman Troops. 


I. LTH O' military Diſcipline, and 
the continual Exerciſe of Arms, na- 
turally conduce to make a People bold, dar- 
ing, and intrepid; yet there is ſomething 
ſo peculiar in the Spirit and Character of the 
Romans, that I flatter myſelf it will not be 
unacceptable to the Reader, to offer a few 
Reflections on this Subject, and give him 
ſome inſight in to thoſe Inſtitutions and 
Maxims of Conduct, which chiefly contribut- 
ed to exalt their Courage, and animate their 
Bravery. Two things here naturally preſent 
themſelves to our confideration. Firſt, the 
admirable Principles upon which the Com- 
monwealth was founded. Secondly, the 


Succeſſion of great Men that for ſeveral Ages 


prevailed in it, and who ſupported, invigorat- 
ed, and from time to time gave new Life to 


theſe Principles. Among the Principles of 


the Roman ' Polity, none ſeems to have taken 
deeper 'root, than the fear of the Gods, and 
a veneration for Religion. This perhaps, at 
brit fight, may not be thought ſo immediately 
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to concern a martial People: but if we exa-C HAP. 


mine the effect of it upon their Armies, and 
the many valuable Purpoſes it was made to 
ſerve in War, we ſhall have reaſon to con- 
clude, that of all their Inſtitutions, not one 
contributed more to the Grandeur of the State. 
For hence in particular it was, that the mili- 
tary Oath was held ſo ſacred among the Troops, 
and became an inviolable bond of F woe and 
Subjection. The Soldiers, however diſpleaſed 
and enraged, did not dare to quit their Gene- 
rals, ſo long as this Tie was ſuppoſed to re- 
main in force; nay ſo very tender and ſcru- 
pulous were they, that even in their greateſt 
Impatience to be diſcharged, they would yet 
never admit of any Interpretation, that car- 
ried in it the leaſt ſtrain or appearance of 
Deceit. We have a remarkable Example of 
this, in their Behavionr to Quinctius Cintinna- 
tus, after the defeat of Appius ' Herdonius. 
That Sabine had ſeized the Capitol with four 
thouſand Men. The Danger was imminent, 
and required ſpeedy redreſs: but the Tri- 
bunes, who were then puſhing the Teren- 
tian Law; in order to force the Senate to a 
compliance, oppoſed the Levies. The People 
however, partly by Promiſes, partly by remon- 
ſtrating the'danger of the City, were at length 
prevailed upon to take an Oath of Fidelity to 
the Conſuls; and marching againſt Herdonius, 
ſoon recovered poſſeſſion of the Capitol. Pub- 
lius Valerius, to whom the charge of the At- 
tack fell, chancing to be ſlain, Quinctius Cin- 
55 | | cinnatus 
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 CHAP.c:matus was immediately choſen in his room; 


" Y *them no room to think of their Law Terentilla, 


who to keep the Troops employed, and leaye 


ordered them out upon an Expedition againſt 
the Volſci, alledging, that the Oath they had 
taken to the late Conſul obliged them to follow 
him. The Tribunes, to evade the Engage- 
ment, pretended that the Oath bound them 
only to the perſon of Valerius, and ſo was 
buried with him in his Tomb. But the 
People, more ſincere and plain-hearted, could 
not reſolve to ſhelter themſelves under ſo 
frivolous a Diſtinction, and therefore pre- 
pared every Man to take Arms, tho' very 
unwillingly. Nondum (ſays Livy) bac, que 
nunc tenet ſeculum, negligentia Deum venerat, 
nec inter pretando fibi quiſque jusjurandum, & 
leges aptas faciebat, © That neglect of the 
« Gods, which ſo much diſhonours the pre- 
e ſent Age, was not known in thoſe Days, 
« nor had Men learnt the pernicious Art 
« of interpreting the Laws of Religion ac- 
*. cording to their own Purpoſes.” 


II. I could produce many Inſtances of the 
like nature, all tending to ſhew, how fſer- 
viceable Religion was, to the governing of 
Armies, the uniting of the People, and the 
keeping them in due ſubjection to their Of- 
ficers and Magiſtrates: inſomuch that ſhould 
it fall into diſpute, whether Rome was more 
indebted to Romulus or Numa, I am clearly 
of Opinion that Nume would have the pre- 
= ference, 
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ference. For where Religion is once fixed, END 2 
military Diſcipline may be eaſily introduced; _ - , 


but where Religion is wanting, - Diſcipline is 
not brought in without great difficulty; and 
never can be carried to perfection. If we en- 
quire into the nature of the Religion profeſſed 
by the Romans, we find that it ran much 
upon the Anſwers of Oracles, Divinations, 
Soothſaying, Sacrifices, and innumerable other 
_ Ceremonies, that argue more of Superſtition, 
than any juſt knowledge of the Deity. But 
abſurd as this Religion may appear,-it had 
nevertheleſs a wonderful Influence upon the 
Minds of Men, and was often made uſe of 
with ſucceſs, to inſpire Courage in Battles 
and Dangers. It is well known that all their 
military Expeditions were preceded by the 
Auguries and Auſpices; and according to the 
Omens that offered on theſe Occaſions, did 
the People judge of the iſſue. Hence their 
wiſeſt and beſt Generals, by a ſtrict Regard 
to theſe Obſervances, and accommodating the 
Ceremonies of Religion to their own Deſigns, 
generally found means to give a favourable 
turn to the Omens; which greatly contributed 
to exalt the Courage of their Troops, and 
made them face the Enemy with Confidence. 
On the contrary, it is obſerved, that where 
the uſual Forms were neglected, and Generals 
affected to act in Contempt of the Auſpioes, 
they ſeldom ſucceeded. in their Deſigns. This 
may well enough be accounted for, without 
allowing any real Influence totheſe Ceremonies; 
8 | or 
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C HAP.or ſuppoſing that the flight and chirping of 
IV. Birds could in the leaſt affect future Events. 
Nothing in truth can be more trifling, than 
the pretended Preſages of which we ſpeak : but 
as they were firmly believed by the bulk of the 
Army ; where at any time they appeared un- 
favourable, it could not fail of caſting a great 
damp upon the Spirits of the Soldiers. And 
yet this does not ſeem to me to have been the 
| principal cauſe of thoſe Miſcarriages, that 
were uſually obſerved to follow a neglect of 
the Auſpices. The Ignorance and Incapacity 
of the Generals will much better account for 
them; nor need we a ſtronger Proof of 
this Incapacity, than the Contempt with 
which they affected to treat Religion. War 
is neceſſarily attended with ſo much Un- 
certainty, and requires ſuch a multitude of 
different Attentions, that a prudent General 
will be far from neglecting any Advantages, 
which he ſees may be drawn from the eſta- 
bliſhed Prejudices of thoſe under his command; 1 
much leſs will he turn theſe very Prejudices | 


to his own hurt, by an ill-judged Contempt: 'F 
and the General who is ſo indiſcreet as to [ . 
act in this manner, plainly diſcovers himſelf 4 | 
unfit for the conduct of any great Enterprize. "1 
I know it is afferted by ſome, that Religion ] 


checks the natural Fierceneſs and Obſtinacy: of 
Men, and renders them poor: ſpirited and 
abject: but whoever talks in this manner, 
ſhews himſelf little converſant in the Hiſtory 
| of Mankind, . Conſider the Romans in the beſt 
| pore | | times 
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times of the Republick, the Engliſh under C N 
Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Crommell, the 1 
French in the Age of Henry the fourth, the 
United Provinces in that of Philip the ſecond, 

and the Suedes under Guſtavus Vaſa, and then 

tell me, whether the moſt flouriſhing and 
formidable periods of Nations, be not thoſe 

when a Spirit of Religion has ſtrongly taken 
poſſeſſion of the Minds of the People. 


III. Nxxr to a veneratien for Religion, 
love of their Country was the prevailing 
Characteriſtick of the Romans. This Virtue 
naturally rouſes Men to great Deſigns, and 
begets Vigour and Perſeverance in the exe- 
cution of them; and as it had taken a deeper 
root among the People of whom we ſpeak, 
than in any other Nation mentioned in Hiſto- 
ry, no wonder we here meet with ſo many 
Inſtances of Magnanimity, publick Spirit, 
Fortitude, and all the Virtues that tend to 
1 form a race of Heroes. It is certain that the 

Conſtitution of the Roman Commonwealth 

4 was peculiarly fitted to nouriſh this Spirit. 
2 The People had many Ties and Obligations to 
the State, many endearing Connections to in- 
{ ſpire the love of it. They choſe the Senators 
9 by whoſe Counſels the Republick was govern- 
| ed, the Magiſtrates by whom Juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered, and the Generals who conducted 
and terminated their Wars; ſo that the pub- 
lick Succeſſes were in a manner their own 
Work. Hence the Principle of which we 
+. 4 h ' ſpeak 
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 CHAP:ſpeak became ſo ſtrong in them, that they 


were ready to ſacrifice every other Conſide- 
ration to it, whether of Intereſt or Ambition. 
No Hazards, no Sufferings appeared great, 
where their Country ſtood in need of their 
Aſſiſtance. We find even in the Diſputes 
between the different Orders of the State, 
where the Paſſions of Men are wont moſt 
ſtrongly to be engaged, and where particular 
Animoſities are but too apt to get the better 
of Reaſon, that the Conſideration of the pub- 
lick Safety was always ſufficient to calm their 


Reſentments, and bring them to Temper and 


Moderation. How violent ſoever the Conteſt 
might be, however much the Parties appeared 


exaſperated againſt one another, they were yet 


ſure to unite, when any Danger from without 
threatened the Commonwealth. This is evident 
thro' the whole courſe of the Roman Hiſto- 
ry, and requires not to be illuſtrated by par- 
ticular Examples. I ſhall therefore only add, 
that a Principle ſo powerful and univerſally 
diffuſed, as it could not fail of having many 
deſirable Effects upon the People, ſo did it 


in a particular manner tend to render them 


brave and reſolute : for Courage being of in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity to the defence of our 
Country, wherever the love of that predo- 
minates, there we are ſure to find the other 


likewiſe. | 


IV. Bur if the Romans are remarkable for 
the love they bore their Country, they are 
: | no 
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no leſs ſo when we conſider how paſſionately CHA P- 
fond they were of Liberty. This Spirit ſub- IV. 
ſiſted from the very foundation of the State. 


Tho' Rome was at firſt governed by Kings, 
theſe Kings were far from being abſolute : 
for befides the Authority enjoyed by the 
Senate, the People too had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the Adminiſtration ; ſince to their 
Aſſemblies were committed the creation of 
Magiſtrates, the enacting of Laws, and the 
reſolving upon Peace or War. Indeed under 
Tarquin the Proud, the Government dege- 
nerated into a real Tyranny : but this, inſtead 
of extinguiſhing, ſerved only to rouſe the 
love of Liberty ; and the Behaviour of Brutus, 
who put his own Sons to death, for attempt- 
ing to reſtore the royal Authority, made ſo 
ſtrong an Impreſſion upon the Minds of the 
People, that they henceforward conſidered 
Slavery as the greateſt of Evils, and bent all 
their Thoughts to the preſerving and enlarg- 
ing the Freedom they had acquired. I need 
not here ſay, how much Liberty tends to 
ennoble the Mind, and how neceſfary it is to 
the Proſperity and Greatneſs of a State. It is 
well known that Athens, ſo long as it con- 
tinued under the Tyranny of Piſiſtratus and 
his Deſcendents, made ſcarce any figure in 
Greece; and whereasſoon after their Expulſion, 
it roſe to ſo aſtoniſhing a pitch of Grandeur, 
as not only to bafflle all the Efforts of the 
Perſians, but even to render itſelf formidable 
to that mighty Empire. And if we look 

h 2 into 
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CH AP. into the Hiſtory of the Roman Common- 
IV. wealth, we find, that in proportion as Liberty 
increaſed, and the People got from under the 
dominion of the Nobles, they became inſpired 
with a more elevated Courage, a more un- 
wearied Fortitude; and puſhed their Conqueſts 
with greater rapidity. Nay in the very in- 
fancy of their Freedom, when Tarquin was 
endeavouring to recover his loſt Authority, 
they gave manifeſt indications of that Spirit, 
for which they are ſo juſtly admired by ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. It is upon this Occaſion 
that we read of the aſtoniſhing Valour of 
Horatius Cocles, the intrepid Firmneſs of 
Scevola, and the maſculine Boldneſs of Clelia; 
inſomuch that Porſenna King of the Clufians, 
who had undertaken the reinſtating of Tarquin, 
admiring their Bravery, would not any longer 
diſturb them in the enjoyment of a Liberty, 
to which their Merit gave them ſo juſt a title, 
and which he found them ſo reſolutely bent 
to defend. 


V. AND here I cannot but obſerve, that 
this paſſionate deſire of Freedom gave riſe to 
a peculiar Circumſtance in the Roman Con- 
ſtitution, which tho' ſeemingly inconſiſtent 
with the Proſperity of the State, was yet in 

reality one of the principal cauſes of its Gran- | | 
deur, as it more than any thing contributed | 
to exalt the Character of the People, and pro- 
duce among them the moſt finiſhed Models 


in every Species of Merit. What I mean is, 
: thoſe 
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thoſe continual Diſſentions between the Nobles C HA P. 


and Commons, of which we meet with fo 
frequent mention in the early Ages of the 
Commonwealth. Two Bodies at Rome divided 
the whole Authority: the Senate and the 
People. A mutual Jealouſy, founded on the 
one fide upon a deſire of governing, on the 
other upon that of keeping themſelves free 
and independent, raiſed between them Con- 
tentions and Quarrels, which ended not but 
with the Republick itſelf. Theſe Conteſts, 
tho' attended with many Inconveniences, pro- 
cured notwithſtanding a conſiderable Advan- 
tage to the State, in forming a number of Per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed Merit, and perpetuating 
a ſucceſſion of them in the Commonwealth. 
The Patricians, who were obſtinately bent 
tokeepto themſelves alone the Commands, the 
Honours, the Magiſtracies; as they could not 
obtain them but by the Suffrages of the Plebei- 
ans, were obliged to uſe their utmoſt Endea- 
vours to prove themſelves worthy by ſuperior 
Qualities, by real and repeated Services, by 
illuſtrious Actions, of which their Adverſaries 
themſelves were Witneſſes, and to which they 
could not refuſe their Eſteem and Applauſe. 
This neceſſity of depending on the Judgment 
of the People for admiſſion to Poſts, obliged 
the young Patricians to acquire all the Merit 
capable of gaining the Suffrages of Judges, 
who examined them rigoroully, and were 
not inclined to have a remiſs Indulgence for 
the Candidates, as well: out of love to the 
4 h 3 Honour 
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CHAP. Honour and Welfare of the State, as out of 

8 hereditary Jealouſy of the Patrician Or- 

der. The Plebeians on their ſide, in aſpiring 

to the higheſt Dignities of the State, were 

forced to prepare themſelves ſo as to convince 

| their Brethren, that they had all the Qualities 
| neceſſary to fill them with Honour. Proofs * 
were to be given of a diſtinguiſhed Valour, f 
| a wiſe and prudent Conduct, of a Capacity 
| to diſcharge all the Functions of Govern- 
| ment, and to paſs with Reputation thro' the 
ſeveral Offices, which led by degrees to the 
higheſt, It was needful to have not only the 
military Virtues, and Ability to conduct an 
Army; but the Talent of haranguing the | 
| Senate and People, of reporting the great 
| Affairs of State, of anſwering foreign Am- bl 
baſſadors, and entering with them into the 7 
niceſt and moſt important Negotiations. By © 
| all theſe Obligations, impoſed by Ambition | ; 
| on the Plebeians, to qualify them for the * 
| Poſts to which they aſpired, they were under 
neceſſity of making proof of an accompliſhed 

| 
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Merit, atleaſt equal to that of the Patricians. 


VI. Tuxsr were ſome of the Advantages 
| ariſing from the ſharp Conteſts between the 
Senate and People, from whence reſulted a 

lively Emulation between the two Orders, 
and a happy Neceſſity of diſplaying Talents, 
which perhaps by a continual Concord and 
Peace would have lain dormant and fruitleſs ; 
juſt as, if I may uſe the Compariſon, 52 
| a dtee 
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a Steel ſtruck with a Flint, Sparks of Fire fly CHAP, 

out, which without that Violence would re. 

main for ever concealed. This is not all. 
It was by means of theſe Conteſts that the 


publick Liberty was improved and ſettled, 
without which the Commonwealth would ne- 
ver have become great and flouriſhing. By the 
Revolution which expelled Tarquin the Proud, 
the Commons of Rome were delivered from a 
Tyrant, but not from Tyranny. The Patri- 
cians {till held them under ſubjection: and 
tho' while their Fears of Targuin's return 
were alive and ſtrong, they behaved with 
great Lenity and Moderation, yet no ſooner 
were they informed” of that Prince's death, 


than the weight of Oppreſſion was renewed, 


and fell as heavy upon the People as ever. 
The Valerian Law, to permit Appeals from 
the Sentence of the Magiſtrates to the People 
aſſembled, was not ſufficient to protect the 
Plebeians from Injuſtice and Cruelty. They 
found it neceſſary to have Magiſtrates of their 
own Body, to ſcreen them from the Tyranny 
of the Great, and therefore extorted from 
the Senate a conſent to the eſtabliſhment of 
the Tribunitian power. The inſtitution of 
the Comitia Tributa, and the practice of bring- 
ing into Judgment, before thoſe Aſſemblies, 
the moſt exalted of the Nobles, upon Accu- 
{ations of Treaſon againſt the People, was 
another Bulwark «againſt the overflowings of 


Ambition, The publication of the Laws of 


the twelve Tables, gave ſome Check to the 
(ei 6 h 4 abuſe 
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CHAP. abuſe of that Prerogative, which the Patricians 
<< tenaciouſly kept, of being the ſole Judges in 
civil Cauſes : and on many other Occaſions 
we find, that the Commons, urged by Op- 
preſſion to Fury, exerted their natural Strength 
in ſuch manner as proclaimed them ſovereign 


Maſters of the Adminiſtration, and 5 n 
extended their Privileges. 


VII. Bur the Commonwealth of Rome 
was never truly a free State, till after the 
publication of the Licinian Laws, thoſe Laws 
which, in their Conſequences, made Merit 
alone the ordinary Scale whereby to aſcend to 
the higheſt Offices; and which, by admitting 
the Plebeians to a reaſonable ſhare of what 
was purchaſed wich their Blood, delivered 
them from that ſervile ſubjection tothe wealthy 
Nobles, in which their Indigence had ſo long 
detained them. From this Period, the Roman 
People, when they made Laws, or elected 
Magiſtrates for the execution of them, were 
generally | ſpeaking free from all undue In- 
fluence ; not overawed, as before, by the 
Rich and the Great, nor conſtrained by any 
Force, but that of Reaſon and natural Juſtice, 
in the moſt abſolute ſubjection to which is the 
moſt perfect Freedom. No Citizen, who had 
ſhewed ſuperior Talents and Virtue, ſtood ex- 
eluded, on account of the low degree of his 
Birth, from the Dignities of the State: and 
Lene proceeded an Emulation among the 
Individuals to ſurpaſs each other in deſerving 
3 4 Honours 
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Honours. Indeed the haughty Patricians, as, CHAP. 
when vanquiſhed by the Plebeians, they had, AL , 


given ground with an angry Reluctance, and 
retired fighting, ſo they afterwards, from time 
to time, ſhewed a ſtrong Diſpoſition to renew 
the War, in order to regain 'their unrighteous 
Sovereignty: but their Efforts were faint and» 
ineffectual : and at length acquieſcing in what 
they could not undo, there enſued domeſtic 
Peace and Union, and an eſtabliſhed Liberty. 
Union at home gave new ſtrength to the 
State; and Liberty ſeems to have inſpired the 
People with a nobler Spirit, a more exalted 
Courage, and a greater Ardor to enlarge'the' 
Bounds of their Empire. For whereas before, 
during the ſpace of four hundred Years, they 
had not puſhed their Conqueſts beyond a few 
Leagues round the City ; we find that from 
this period, in the courſe of ſeventy Years, 
they by a ſeries of Victories made themſelves 
maſters of all Taly. And tho' deſtitute of 
naval Strength and naval Skill, their next 
Enterpriſe was againſt a rival Republick be- 
yond the Continent ; a Republick that with 
greater Riches, and more ample Territories 
than theirs, had poſſeſſion of the abſolute 
Dominion of the Sea. The Boldneſs of the 
Undertaking, and the amazing Conſtancy with 
which they ſupported it, in ſpite of the moſt 
terrible Adverſities, are not to be paralleled in 
the Hiſtory of any other Nation: but the Ro- 
man Legions were, at that time, Legions of 
free Citizens, whoſe predominant Paſſion was 

Ng - Glory, 
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CHAP. Glory, and who placed the higheſt Glory in 
facing every Danger, and ſurmounting every 
Difficulty, to preſerve their Liberty, and extend 


their Empire. 


VIII. Tur love of Glory is indeed a na- 
tural Conſequence of Liberty, and if to this 
we join that remarkable diſregard of Wealth, | 
which. prevailed for ſo many Ages among this ; 
People, we ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that j 
theſe likewiſe contributed not a little, towards 
forming in themthat firm and intrepid Bravery, 
which .makes a diſtinguiſhing -part of their 
Character. For the love of Glory puſhes 
Men on to great Actions, and a. diſregard of 
Wealth prevents their being biaſed by mean 
ſordid Views, or ſhaken by the low Conſide- 
rations of Self- Intereſt. It is certain that 
Glory was the main Spring of all thoſe noble 
and illuſtrious Undertakings, which have 
rendered the Romans ſo famous. By this 
Motive, the Republick, after Liberty prevail- 
ed, made an incredible progreſs in a ſhort 
time. The frequent Examples of Patriotiſm, 
and of an inviolable attachment to the publick 
Good, of which Rome was witneſs in thoſe. 
critical times, and which the rewarded in ſo \ 
eminent a manner, kindled not only in the l 
Patricians, but likewiſe among the Plebeians, | 
that noble Fire of Emulation and Glory, which 

dares all things, and influenced all along the 
whole Nation. Greedy of Praiſe, they reck- 

oned Money as nothing, and valued it only 
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to diſperſe it. They were content with mo-CH AP- 
derate Fortunes, ſays Saluſt, but deſired LV | 
Glory without meaſure. Accordingly we find, 


that for four hundred Years after the building 
of Rome, the City was in very great Poverty : 
and of this the probable Cauſe ſeems to be, 
that Poverty was no impediment to Prefer-. 
ment. Virtue was the only thing required in 
the election of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribu- 
tion of Offices; and wherever it was found, 
let the Perſon, or Family be ever ſo poor, he 
was ſure to be advanced. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus was taken from the Plough, and raiſed 
to the Office of Dictator, tho his Eſtate did 
not exceed four Acres of Land. Fabricius 
and Attilius Regulus are likewiſe Examples of 
this kind; and indeed the Roman Hiſtory 
every where abounds with them. 


IX. Tur Thirſt of Glory uſually produces 
that of Dominion. It appears noble to be 
Maſters, to command others, to compoſe 
Laws, to be feared and obeyed. This Paſſion, 
natural to Mankind, was more ſtrong and 
active in the Romans, than in any other People. 
One would think, at ſeeing the air of Authori- 
ty that they very early aſſume, that they already 
believed themſelves deſtined to become one 
day Lords of the Univerſe. Nay it appears 
from many Indications in their Hiſtory, that 
this Notion ſubſiſted from the Foundation of 
the State. The Anſwers and Interpretations 
of the Augurs frequently glanced this way. 

; A 
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CHAP.A Head was found in digging for the Foun- 


dations of the Capitol. This was given out to 
imply the eternity of their Empire, and that 
the City to which that Temple belonged, was 
to become the head of the Univerſe. We ſee 
likewiſe in the Speech of Coriolanus to the 
Deputies of the Senate, upon occaſion of his 
inveſting Rome with an Army of Volſcians, 
that the Conceit of univerſal Dominion” not 
only ſtrongly prevailed in his time, but was 
carefully cheriſhed among the People. Nor 
was it without reaſon that the Senate contrived 
to raiſe and propagate this Perſuaſion, as it 
tended wonderfully to exalt the Courage of 
the Citizens, and not only animated them in 


the purſuit of Conqueſt, but kept them firm 


and ſteddy under the ſevereſt Strokes of 
Adverſity. Thus at the ſame time that Po- 
verty and a diſregard of Wealth rendered them 
modeſt, the love of Glory and Dominion in- 
ſpired them with Magnanimity. When put 
into Command, and placed at the head of 
Armies, Kings appeared but little before 
them; nor was any Danger, Difficulty, 
or Oppoſition able to diſmay them: but 
when their Commiſſions expired, and they 
returned to a private Station; none ſo 
frugal, none ſo humble, none ſo laborious, 
fo obedient to the Magiſtrates, or reſpectful 
to their Superiors as they; inſomuch that one 
would think it impoſſible the ſame Minds 
ſhould be capable of ſuch ftrange Altera- 


tions. : 
wt As 
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EX. From theſe diſtinguiſhing Characte- CHA 2 
riſticks of the Roman People, it will be eaſy I. 
to perceive, how Courage and a ſenſe of 


; 

} * * 
: Honour came to be ſo prevalent in their 
] Armies. And here JI cannot but obſerve, that 
% 


the military Rewards were wonderfully cal- 
culated to promote this Spirit ; fince without 
being conſiderable for their intrinſick Value, 
1 they were yet extremely coveted by the 
; Troops, becauſe Glory, fo precious to that 
warlike People, was annexed to them. A 
very ſmall Crown of Gold, and generally a 
Crown of Laurel or Oak-Leaves, became 
ineſtimable to the Soldiers, who knew not 
any Marks more excellent than thoſe of Virtue, 
nor any Diſtinction more noble, than that 
which flows from glorious Actions. Theſe 
Monuments of Renown were to them real 
Patents of Nobility, and deſcended. to their 
Poſterity as a precious Inheritance. They 
were befides ſure Titles to riſe to Places of 
Honour and Advantage, which were granted 
only to Merit, and not procured by Intrigue 
and Cabal. We have already had occaſion to 
take notice of the large Field there lay for 
promotion in the Roman Armies, and that 
ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Va- 
lour had reaſon to hope for every thing. 
What an agreeable proſpect for an inferior 
Officer, to behold at a diſtance the chief 
Dignities of the State and Army, as ſo many 
Rewards to which he could aſpire. 


XI. 
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XI. AnD indeed if any thing be capable 
of inſpiring Men with Bravery and a martial 
Ardor ; to paſs thro' a ſucceſſion of different 
Honours, and to be entitled to a number of 
military Rewards, which were all conſidered 
as ſo many ſtanding Monuments of Renown, 
ſeems to bid faireſt for it. I cannot better 
repreſent the Effect this had upon the Troops, 


than by the following Relation, from which 


been Conſul two Years before, had pleaded 


the Reader may form ſome Idea of what a 
Roman Soldier was. When the War againſt 
Perſeus, the laſt King of Macedonia, was re- 
ſolved upon at Rome; amongſt the other Mea- 


ſures taken for the ſucceſs of it, the Senate 


decreed, that the Conſul charged with that 
Expedition, ſhould raiſe as many Centurions 
and veteran Soldiers as he pleaſed, out of 
thoſe who did not exceed fifty Years of Age. 
Twenty-three Centurions, who had been Pri- 
mipili, refuſed to take Arms, unleſs the ſame 
Rank was granted them, which they had in 
bed Campaigns. As it was impoſſible 

o gratify them all, and they perſiſted obſti- 
2785 in their refuſal, the Aﬀatr was brought 
before the People. After Popilius, who had 


the Cauſe of the Centurions, and the Conſul 
his own, one of the Centurions, who had 
appealed to the People, having obtained per- 


miſſion to ſpeak, expreſſed himſelf to this 


effect. 
XII. © I am called Spurius Liguftinus,, of 
ce the rn: Tribe, deſcended from the 
Sabines. 
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Sabines. My Father left me a ſmall Field HAP. 
« and Cottage, where I was born, brought 


up, and now live. As ſoon as I was at age 
to marry, he gave me his Brother's Daugh- 
ter to Wife. She brought me no Portion, 
but Liberty, Chaſtity, and a Fruitfulneſs 
ſufficient for the richeſt Houſes. We 
have fix Sons, and two Daughters, both 
married. Of my Sons four have taken the 
Robe of Manhood, the other two are ſtill 
Infants. I began to bear Arms in the Con- 
ſulſhip of P. Sulpicius and C. Aurelius, and 
ſerved two Years as a private Soldier in the 
Army ſent into Macedonia againſt King 
Philip. The third Year T. Qintius Flam- 
ninus, to reward me for my Services, made 
made me Captain of a Century in the 
tenth Maniple of the Haſtati. I ſerved 
afterwards as a Volunteer in Hain under 
Cato; and that General, who is ſo excel- 
lent a Judge of Merit, made me firſt Cen- 
turion of the firſt Maniple of the Haftatz. 
In the War againſt the Ætolians and King 
Antiochus, J roſe to the fame Rank amongſt 
the Principes. I afterwards made ſeveral 
Campaigns, and in a very few Years have 
been four times Primipilus: J have been 
four and thirty times rewarded by the Ge- 
nerals, have received fix Civic Crowns, 
have ſerved two and twenty Campaigns, 
and am above fifty Years old. Tho' I had 
not completed the number of Years re- 
quired by the Law, and my Age did not 
Fm « diſcharge 


es 
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CHA P.“ diſcharge me, ſubſtituting four of my. 

| « Children in my place, I ſhould deſerve to 

bd de exempt from the neceſſity of ſerving. ; 
« But by all I have ſaid, I only intend to 1 
ce ſhew the juſtice of my Cauſe. For the 
« reſt, as long as thoſe who levy the Troops 
* ſhall judge me capable of bearing Arms, I 
ce ſhall not refuſe the Service. The Tribunes 
ce may rank me as they pleaſe, that is their 
©« Buſineſs: mine is to act, that none be 
& ranked above me for Valour ; as all the Ge- | 
ce nerals under whom I have had the honour | 
e to ſerve, and all my Comrades can witnels _ 
« for me, I have hitherto never failed to do, ; 
ce For you, Centurions, notwithſtanding your | z 
« Appeal; as even during your Youth. you f 
ce have never done any thing contrary to the 
« Authority of the Magiſtrates and Senate, [4 
e in my Opinion, it would become your Age, 


* to ſhew yourſelves ſubmiſſive to the Senate 
« and Conſuls, and to think every Station ho- 
te nourable, that gives you opportunity to 7 
cc ſerye the Republick.” 


XIII. Ir is eaſy to diſcern in this Speech, 
the Spirit and Magnanimity of a true Roman; 1 
and particularly a certain Boldneſs and Confl= + 
dence, derived from a ſenſe of his many Ser- 
vices, and the Rewards and Honours with | 
which they had been attended. And if this 
be fo conſpicuous in the inferior Officers, 
what may we not expect in thoſe of a more 
eminent degree? If Civic and Mural Crowns, 

Collars, 
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Collars, Chains, Bracelets, and ſuch like, were CHAP, 
ſufficient to rouſe theſe Sentiments of He- IV. | 


roiſm among the lower Order of Troops, 
what would not the proſpe& of a Triumph 
effect in the Mind of the General? This Ho- 
nour was granted only to Dictators, Conſuls, 
and Prætors. After the General had diſtri- 
buted a part of the Spoils to the Soldiers, and 
performed ſome other Ceremonies, the Pro- 
ceſſion began, and entered the City thro' the 
Triumphal Port, to aſcend to the Capitol. 
At the head of it were the players upon mu- 
ſical Inſtruments, who made the Air reſound 
with their Harmony. They were followed 
by the Beaſts that were to be ſacrificed, adorn- 
ed with Fillets, and Flowers, many of them 
having their Horns gilt. After them came 
the whole Booty, and all the Spoils, either 
diſplayed upon Carriages, or born upon the 
Shoulders of young Men in magnificent Ha- 
bits. The Names of the Nations conquered 
were written in great Characters, and the 
Cities that had been taken repreſented. Some- 
times they added to the Pomp extraordinary 
Animals, brought from the Countries ſubject- 
ed, as Bears, Panthers, Lions, and Elephants. 
But what moſt attracted the Attention and Cu- 
rioſity of the Spectators, were the illuſtrious 
Captives, who walked in Chains before the 
Victor's Chariot: great Officers of State, Ge- 
nerals of Armies, Princes, Kings, with their 
Wives and Children. The Conſul followed 
upon a magnificent Chariot, drawn by four 

Vor. I. 3 Horſes, 
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CRAP. Horſas nid robed with the auguſt Habit of 


Triumph, his Head incircled with a Crown 
of Laurel, holding alſo a Branch of the fame 
Tree in his Hand, and ſometimes accompa- 
nied with his young Children fitting by him. 
Behind the Chariot marched the whole Army, 
the Cavalry firſt, then the Infantry. All 
. the Soldiers were crowned with Laurel, and 
thoſe who had received particular Crowns, 
oy other Marks of Honour, did not fail to 
ſhew them on ſo great a Solemnity. They 
_ emulated each other in celebrating the Praiſes 
of their General, and ſometimes threw in 
Expreſſions, ſufficiently offenſive, of Raillery 
5 Satire againſt him, which ſavoured of 
the military F reedom; but the Joy of the 
Ceremony entirely "blapted their Edge, and 
abated their Biernela; When the Proceffion 
arrived at the Capitol, the Conſul immediately 
upon his entering the Temple, made this 
very remarkable Prayer to the God. Filled 
* with Gratitude and with Joy, I return you 
thanks, O moſt good and moſt great Ju- 
de piter, and you Queen Juno, wk all the 
0 other Gods, the Guardians and Inhabitants 
* of this Citadel, that to this Day and Hour 
&« you have vouchſafed by my Hands, to pre- 
te ſerve-and guide the Roman Republick hap- 
« pily. Continue always, I implore you, to 
us preſerve, guide, protect, and favour it in 
all things.” This Prayer was followed by 
ſacrificing the Victims, and a magnificent 
Feaſt, — in the Capitol, ſometimes by the 
Publick, 


Ls 
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Publick, and ſometimes by the Perſon him- 
ſelf who triumphed. It muſt be allowed, 
that this was a glorious Day for a General of 
an Army; and it js not ſurpriſing that all poſ- 
ſible Endeavours ſhould be uſed to deſerve ſo 
grateful a Diſtinction, and ſo ſplendid an Ho- 
nour. Name had not any thing more majeſtick 
and magnificent than this pompous Ceremo- 
ny, which ſeemed to raiſe the Perſon in 
| favour of whom it was granted, above the 
Condition of Mortals. $111, 2225 : 


i Ee 
XIV. Tun Romans, in War, knew how ta 
make ule of Puniſhments, as well as Rewards. 
The ſteddineſs of a Dictator with reſpect to 
his General of Horſe, who could not be 
ſaved from death but by the Intreaties and 
urgent Prayers of all the People: the inex- 
orable Severity of the Conſul Manlius to his 
own Son, whom he unmercifully put to 
Death, tho' victorious, for fighting contrary 
to his Orders: theſe Examples made a ter- 
rible Impreſſion of Fear upon the People, 
which became for ever the firm Bond of mi- 
litary Diſcipline. Wherefore- never was it 
obſerved in any Nation ſo inviolably as among 
the Romans, nor did any thing contribute fo 
much to render them victorious over all their 
Enemies, How ſhould they haye been other= 
wiſe, than victorious with Troops formed as 
we have ſeen, and above all guided in their 
Operations by Principles the moſt proper to 
make Conquerors? One of which was, not 

12 . to 
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CHAP.to know any other end of War but Victory, 
und for its ſake to ſurmount by an indefatiga- 
527 bee vertey 


erance, all the Obſtacles and all the 
Dangers by which it can be retarded. The 
greateſt Misfortunes, the moſt deſperate 
Lofles, were incapable of daunting their Cou- 
rage, or making them accept a baſe and diſ- 
honourable Peace. To grant nothing by com- 
pulſion, was a fundamental Law of the Ro- 
man Policy, from which the Senate never de- 
parted ; and in the moſt melancholy Junctures, 
weak Counſels, inſtead of prevailing, were 
not ſo much as heard. As far back as Corio- 
lanus, the Senate declared, that no Agree- 
ment could be made with the Volſci, ſo long 
as they remained on the Roman Territory. 
They proceeded in the ſame manner with 
Pyrrhus. After the bloody Battle of Canne, 
wherein above fifty thouſand of the Romans 
hy dead on the Field, it was reſolved no Pro- 
poſal of Peace ſhould be liſtened to. The 
Conſul Varro, who had been the Occaſion of 
the Defeat, was received at Rome as if he had 
been victorious, becauſe in ſo great a Misfor- 
tune he had not deſpaired of the Roman Af- 
fairs. Thus, inſtead of diſheartening the 
People by an unſeaſonable Inſtance of Seve- 
rity, theſe generous Senators taught them by 
their Example, to bear up againſt ill Fortune, 
and aſſume in Adverſity the Haughtineſs with 
which others are inſpired by Proſperity, _ 
os i | XV . 
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XV. One thing indeed has been gene-C HAP. 
| rally conſidered, as tending greatly to obſtruct Iv ; 
the Conqueſts of the Roman People : I mean 
the too limited ſpace of the Conſulſhip, which 
often afforded not the General time to finith 
a War he had begun, a good- part of the 
Year being ſometimes ſpent in Preparations. 
This Inconvenience was afterwards remedied, 
as far as poſſible, by prolonging the Command 
to the General as Proconſul, and ſometimes 
continuing him in the Conſulſhip itſelf. | But 
this was practiſed ſparingly in the wiſer Ages 
of the Republick ; the danger of infringing 
the publick Liberty, making the frequent 
change of General appear neceſſary to the 
ſafety of the State. If the Generals had been 
long continued at the head of the Armies, 
they might have been able to uſurp all the 
Authority, and become maſters of the Go- 
vernment, as happened under Cz/ar in the 
latter end of the Commonwealth. We are 
likewiſe to call to mind, that theſe annual 
Commands were well enough ſuited to the 
earlier times of Rome, when Wars ſeldom 
laſted above one Campaign ; and though per- 
( haps they might not be without their Incon- 

veniences afterwards, yet they had this one 
manifeſt Advantage attending them, that 
thereby a number of great Generals was form- 
ed in the State, and the Romans were not 
often reduced to the neceſſity of placing all 
their Hopes in the Abilities of a ſingle Perſon. 
For this quick circulation of Authority, by 
13 raiſing 
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CHA P. raiſing 17 in their turnt to the higheſt 


Offices of the Republick, excited an incredi- 
ble Emulation among Individuals, to qualify 


themſelves for the conduct of Armies; and 


at the ſame time furniſhed them with fre- 
quent Opportunities of acquiring Experience 
in ſupreme Command, which is one of the 
moſt requiſite Accompliſhments in a great 
General. ve 
XVI. Tnus every thing at Rome led to 
great Conqueſts: the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment ; the admirable political Principles 
on which it was founded; the nature of the 
Troops; the ability of the Generals; and 
above all, the ſteddineſs of the Senate, in an 
attachment to the ancient Maxims of the State. 
This laſt Particular leads me to the ſecond 
thing I mentioned, as the cauſe of that noble 
Spirit which we ſo much admire in the Ro- 
man Armies, namely the ſucceſſion of great 
Men that for ſeveral Ages prevailed in the 
Commonwealth, and who ſupported, invigo- 
rated, and from time to time gave new Life 

to the fundamental Principles of the Conſti- 
tution. Happy is the State that is bleſſed 
with this Privilege ! and it was the good 
Fortune of the Romans to enjoy it in a ſu- 
preme degree. It were endleſs to recount all 
the Names that Hiſtory furniſhes on this Sub- 
Je. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with 
entioning , only two; Manlius Torquatus, 
and Valerius Corvinus; the one famed for his 
ov 14001 Sererity, 


- 
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Severity, the other for his Clemency. Man- H A 


lius commanded with Rigor, excuſed his Sol- 
diers from no Labour, and never remitted 
any Puniſhment. Valerius, on the other fide, 
uſed them with as much Gentleneſs and Fa- 
miliarity. Manlius, to ſupport the Vigour of 
military Diſcipline, executed his own Son, 
Valerius acted upon Principles fo different, 
that he is ſaid never to have offended any 
Man. Yet in this great diverſity of Conduct, 
the Effects were the ſame, both as to the 
Enemy, the Commonwealth, and themſelves. 
For none of their Soldiers ever declined fight- 
ing, none of them rebelled, none ſo much 
as diſputed their Orders, tho' the Diſcipline 
of Manlius was ſo ſevere, that afterwards all 
exceſſive and arbitrary Commands were from 
him called Manliana Imperia. If Manlius be 
conſidered as he is repreſented by Hiſtorians, 
we find him to have been very valiant, pious 
to his Father and Country, and ſubmiſſive to 
his, Superiors. This appears by his defence 
of his Father, at the hazard of his own Life, 
ainſt a Tribune who accuſed him ; by his 
readineſs to offer himſelf to ſingle Combat 
with a Gaul, where he thought the Honour 
of his Country concerned; and by his firſt 
applying to the Conſul for Leave,. before he 
would accept the Challenge, Now when a 
Man of this Conſtitution arrives at Command, 
he deſires that all Men may be as punctual as 
himſelf ; and being naturally brave, he com- 
mands brave things, and when they are. once 
1 4 commanded, 
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8 P. commanded, requires that they be executed 
hy Exactly this being a certain Rule, that where 


great Things are | commanded, ſtrict Obe- 
dience muſt be exacted; in which Caſe Mild- 
neſs and Gentleneſs will not always prevail. 
But where a Man has not this Greatneſs and 
Magnificence of Mind, he is by no means to 
command extraordinary Things, and may 
therefore ſafely exerciſe the Virtue of Clemen- 
cy, with which ordinary Puniſhments are com- 
patible enough, becauſe they are not imputed 
to the Prince, but to the Laws and Cuſtoms. 
of the Place. Manlius then was a ſevere 
Man, and kept up the Roman Diſcipline ex- 
actly; prompted firſt by his own nature, and 
then by a ſtrong deſire to have that obeyed, 
which his own Inclination had conſtrained 
him to command. Valerius Corvinus, on the 
other hand, might exerciſe his Gentleneſs 
without Inconvenience, becauſe he command- 
ed nothing extraordinary, or contrary to the 
Cuſtoms of the Romans at that time. For, 
as thoſe Cuſtoms were good, and not very 
troubleſome to obſerve, he was ſeldom neceſ- 
ſitated to puniſh Offenders, becauſe. there 
were but few of that ſort; and where they 


were, their Puniſhment was imputed to the 


Laws, and not to his Cruelty. Hence Vale- 
rius had an Opportunity by his Gentleneſs, to 
gain both Aﬀection and Authority in the Ar- 
my; which was the Cauſe, that the Soldiers 
being equally obedient to the one as the other, 
tho' their Tempers and Diſcipline were fo 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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very different, they could yet do the ſame CHAP. 
things, and their Actions have the ſame IV. 


effects. I ſhall only add, that could a State be 
ſo happy, as to have always Perſons ſucceeding 
one another within a reaſonable time, Who 
however different in Inclination and Temper, 
would yet by their Examples renew the Laws, 
reſtrain Vice, and remove every thing that 
tended to its Ruin or Corruption, that State 
muſt be immortal. nn VEE 


XVII. Ix thus afcribing the Bravery and 
Succeſſes of the Romans, to the excellent 
Principles of their Conſtitution, and the great 
Men by whom theſe Principles were ſupport- 
ed, I do no more than follow the Opinion of 


their own Writers upon this Subject. Sal 
tells us, © that' after much Reading and Re- 


« flexion, upon the Cauſes of the Growth 
« and Grandeur of the Romans, he found 
te reaſon to conclude, that the diſtinguiſhed 
«. Virtue of a few Citizens had effected all 
e that mighty run of Proſperity.” Cicero 
too, in his Reflexion upon that Verſe of the 
Poet Ennius, 3009DL I EE a, 


NMoribus antiquis res flat Romana, viriſpue, 


makes the ſame Obſervation. '©* It is, ſays he, 
«© the union of theſe two Advantages, which 
has produced all the Grandeur of Rome: 
„on the one hand, the good Manners," the 
F wiſe political Principles eſtabliſhed —_— 
| | the 


i 
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CH AP. the beginning: on the other, a ſucceſſion 
f 11 of of great Men formed, upon theſe Princi- 
e ples, and employed by a State in the ad- 
« miniſtration of Affairs. Before our times, 
« that: happy Union was always the ſame, 
and — two Advantages ever exiſted to- 
« gether; otherwiſe a Republic k ſo power- 
« ful and extenſive as ours could not have 
ſubſiſted ſo long with Honour, nor ſo con- 
« ſtantly kept up its Reputation amongſt all 
Nations. I omit the Complaints Cicero 
ſubjoins to the degeneracy of the Age in which 
he lived, and of the total decay of ancient; 
Manners. Every one knows, that theſe ſoon 
after - occaſioned the ruin of the Republick. 
Mean-while it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that theſe two Advantages were not only the 
chief Cauſes of the Roman Greatneſs, but 
likewiſe; produced that flow and gradual in- 
creaſe of Power, ſo neceſſary to lay a ſolid 
Foundation of Strength, and ſupport the 
weight of their many and extenſive Conqueſts. 


XVIII. For there never was an Empire, 
either more flouriſhing, or more extenſive 
than the Roman. From the Eupbrates and 
Tanais to Hercules's Pillars, and the Atantick 
Ocean, all the Lands, and all the Seas, were 
under their Obedience. It is aſtoniſhing to 
conſider, that the Nations which at preſent 
make Kingdoms ſo conſiderable, all Gaul, all 
Spain, almoſt the whole Iſland of Great-Britain, 


J 80 400 the Danube, Germany to the Eibe, 
5 Africa 
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Africa to the frightful and impaſſable Deſarts, C FA, B 


Greece, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the King- 
doms of Alia Minor, and thoſe between the 


Euxinc and Caſpian Seas, with many others, 
became Roman Provinces, almoſt all before 
the end of the Republick. I 'have often 
wondered to obſerve in Hiſtorians a certain 
Affectation of aſcribing the Succeſſes of the 
Romans to Fortune, as if that, rather than 
Valour and Wiſdom, had been the Occaſion 
of their Proſperity. To me it evidently ap- 
pears, thro' the whole courſe of their Hiſtory, 
that the unuſual pitch of Grandeur to which 
they arrived, was the neceſſary reſult of the 
Talents and Accompliſhments of which they 
were poſſeſſed, whether they are conſidered 
with regard to moral Virtues, or to a political 
Government, or to martial Merit and the Art 
of War. For, as Livy obſerves in the Preface 
to his Hiſtory, there never was a Republick 
more religious, or more abounding in' good 
Examples, or where Avarice and Luxury 
gained ground fo late, or where Simplicity 
and Poverty were ſo much and ſo long held 
in honour. All the Debates and Tranſactions 
of the Senate, ſhew to a Demonſtration, how. 
much wiſdom of Counſel, love of the Pub- 
lick, ſteddineſs to the Maxims of the State, 
Lenity and Moderation with regard to the 
conquered Nations, prevailed in that auguſt 
Aſſembly. Courage, Boldneſs, Intrepidity i in 
the midſt of the greateſt Dangers, an invinci- 


— 


ble Patience in the hardeſt Labours, an inex- 


orable 
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CHAP.orable Firmneſs to maintain the military Diſ- 

£ cipline in its utmoſt Rigor, a ſettled Reſolution 

to conquer or die, a greatneſs of Soul, and a 

Conſtancy proof againſt all Misfortunes, have 

at all times conſtituted the Character of the 

Romans, and rendered them in the end victori- 

ous over all other Nations. Cyrus and Alexan- 

der, it is true, founded great Empires: hut the 

Qualities proper for the execution of ſuch a 

Deſign, being confined to the perſons of theſe 

two illuſtrious Conquerors, and not inherited 

by their Deſcendants; the Grandeur to which 

they gave a beginning, did not ſupport itſelf 

long with any Reputation. It was very different 

| with the Romans. Their Empire was not 

|; founded, nor raiſed to the ſtate of Grandeur 

it attained, by the rare Endowments, or rapid 

Conqueſts of a fingle Perſon. The Roman 

People themſelves, the Body of the State, 

formed that Empire by ſlow degrees, and at 

ſeveral times. The great Men that helped, 

each in their time, to eſtabliſh, enlarge, and 

preſerve it, had all different Characters, tho 

in the main they followed all the fame Prin- 

ciples: and hence the Empire itſelf, was 

both more extenſive, and of longer duration, 
than any that had ever gone before it. | 
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I? HAT we have hitherto . ſeen, re- 
* lating to the raiſing of Troops, 
their Diviſions and Subdiviſions, Armour, 
Diſcipline, and Exerciſes, is in a manner only 
the Mechaniſm of War. There are other 
ſtill more important Cares, which conſtitute 
what is called the higher detail of the Service; 
and depend more immediately upon the 
General's Ability and Experience. To him 
it belongs to ſettle the general diſpoſition of 
Marches; to encamp the Troops advantage- 
ouſly ; to draw them up in order of Battle; 
provide againſt the Exigencies of the Field, 
purſue with Caution, or retreat with Judg- 
ment; and laſtly, in conducting an Attack or 
Defence, to put in practice all the Arts, 
Stratagems, and Addreſs, that long Experience 
in the Service, and a conſummate Knowledge in 
all the parts of War, are jointly able to ſuggeſt. 
I ſhall offer ſome Reflexions upon the Practice 
of the Roman Generals in all theſe great Points 
of military Conduct, - and begin with that 
which follows immediately after the rendez- 
vous of the Troops, I mean the marching 
of an Army. This Subject naturally divides 
itſelf into three Branches: the general _ 
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8 45 of Marches in advancing againſt an Enemy; 

4 V- the Knowledge and Choice of Poſts ; and 
laſtly, the Diſpoſition and Conduct of a Re- 
treat. We ſhall ſpeak of each! in ordbr. 


II. THE marching —_—_ an 11 ſup- 
poſes many preliminary Cares in the General, 
and many previous Steps taken, in order to 
his own Safety, and the ſucceſs of his Deſigns. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the Plan of the War ſettled, 
ag Kikewile He manner of acting, and Meaſures 
concerted accordingly. Yet ſtill it is incum- 
bent upon a wiſe Commander, before he puts 
his Troops in motion, to provide every thing 
neceflary for their Accommodation and Sub- 
ſiſtence; to acquire an exact knowledge of 
| the Country thro which he marches; to in- 
form himſelf of the Number and Quality of 
| the Enemy's Forces; to penetrate, if poſſible, 
| into his. Deſigns ; to ſtudy. the Character of 
| the Generals employed 8 0 him; and by 
2 wife Foreſight to be prepared for all the 
Events and Contingencies that, may happen 
in the. courſe of a Campaign. Now tho' theſe 
things come not ſo properly under fixed Rules, 
but depend in a great meaſure upon the 
Ability and — — of the Commander in 
chief; yet we find every, where in Hiſtory, 
chat the Romans had many Regulations about 
them, and always treated them with partipular 
Attention. To begin with the care of Pro- 
viſions, which is of principal account in an 


Os ee to have been the conſtant 
Practice, 


in the reading of ancient Hiſtory, than the 
Article of . Proviſions. Cato's —— that 
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Practice, to furniſh/ the Soldiers with =" AP. 
tain proportion of Corn, which they 


obliged to carry along with them in heir 
March#s. This on extraordinary Occaſions 
amounted to four Buſhels, or a Month's. Al- 
lowance, and ſeldom was leſs than what might 


cxliii 


V. 
. 


ſerve for fifteen or twenty Days. They — | 


rather to give them Corn than Bread, be- 


cauſe it was lighter, and might therefore 


be carried with greater eaſe: - Indeed this put 
them to the trouble of grinding and baking 
it themſelves ; but then hey: were uſed to it, 
and could upon occaſion make it into I know 
not what variety of Diſhes: - Beſides the com- 
mon Bread, they made a kind of ſoſt boiled 


Food of it, very agreeable to the Troops: 


they mingled it with Milk, Roots, and Herbs, 
and made Pancakes of it, upon a ſmall late 
laid over the Fire, or upon hot Aſhes, as was 
anciently the manner of re zaling Gueſts, and 
is {till practiſed throughout tte Eaſt, | where 
theſe kind of thin Cakes are much preferred 
to our beſt Bread. Their Drink was anſwer- 


able to this Diet, being no more than a mi- 


ture of Vinegar and Water. It was called 
Poſea, could at all times be eaſily procured, 


and was particularly n to _—_— 


the Thirſt immediately. 


III. I have heard: it turd that no- 
ching gives greater Difficulty to military Men, 


the War feeds the War, holds good in * 
u 


— — and 
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| CHAP.fyl Countries, and with regard to ſmall 
* Armies: yet ſtill it is more generally true, 
that the War does not furniſh Proviſions upon 
command, or at a fixed time. They muſt 
be provided both for the preſent and the future. 
We do not however find, that either the 
Greeks or Romans had the precaution to pro- 
vide Magazines of Forage, to lay up Pro- 
viſions, to have a Commiſſary-General of 
Stores, or to be followed by a great number 
of Carriages. ' But then we are to conſider, 
thatin the Wars of the Greeks againſt each 
other, their Troops were little numerous, and 
accuſtomed to a ſober Life : that they did not 
remove far from their own Country, and al- 
moſt always returned regularly every Win- 
ter: ſo that it is plain, it was not difficult for 
them to have Proviſions in abundance, eſpe- 
ciallythe Athenians, who were maſters at Sea. 
The ſame may be faid of the Romans. The 
care of ſubſiſting the Troops was infinitely: 
leſs weighty with them, than it is at preſent 
with moſt of the Nations of Europe. Their 
Armies were much leſs numerous, and they 
had a much ſmaller number of Cavalry. A 
Conſular Army conſiſted of near ſeventeen 
thouſand Foot, to which they had not above 
eighteen hundred Horſe. In our Days, to 
ſeventeen thouſand Foot, we have often more 
than ſix thouſand Horſe. What a vaſt dif- 
ference muſt this make in the conſumption 
of Forage and Proviſions! Let me add, that 


: the ſober manner of Life in the Army, con- | 
| fined to mere Neceſſaries, ſpared them an in- | 
F | finite 
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finite multitude of Servants, Horſes, and CH AP. 
Baggage, which now exhauſt our Magazines, 


ſtarve our Armies, retard the execution of 
Enterpriſes, and often render them. imprac- 
ticable. Nor was this the manner of living 
only of the Soldiers, but likewiſe of the 
Officers and Generals. Not only Conſuls and 
Dictators in the early Ages of the Common- 
wealth, but even Emperors themſelves ; Tra- 
jan, Adrian, Peſcennius, Severus, Probus, 
Julian, and many others, not only lived with- 
out Luxury, but contented themſelves with 
bojled Flour or Beans, a piece of Cheeſe or 
Bacon, and made it their Glory to level them- 
ſelves, in this reſpect, with the meaneſt of 
the Soldiers. It is eaſy to conceive how 
much this muſt contribute to diminiſh the 
Train of an Army, to ſupport the Taſte of 
Frugality and Simplicity amongſt the Troops, 
and baniſh all Luxury and idle Shew from the 
Camp. | T 


IV. Bur tho' the care of Proviſions was 
leſs burdenſom to the Ancients, we find that 
both it, and all other Accommodations proper 
for the march of an Army, were not lefs at- 
tended to by their Generals. Xenophon, who 
was himſelf a Soldier, and whoſe Writings 
abound with Maxims of War, is frequent 
in his Reflexions upon this Article. One of 
the principal Inſtructions he makes Cambyſes 
King of Perfia give his Son Cyrus, who after- 
wards became ſo glorious, was not to embark 

Vol. I, | * ig 
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CHAP.in any Expedition, till he had firſt informed 


himſelf, whether Subſiſtence were provided for 
the Troops. In his Account of the Behaviour of 
the ſame Cyrus, after his arrival in the Camp of 
his Uncle Cyaxares, he enters into an immenſe 
Detail, with reſpect to all the Neceſſaries of 
an Army. That Prince was to march fifteen 
Days thro' Countries that had been deſtroyed, 
and in which there were neither Provifions 
nor Forage. He ordered enough of both for 
twenty Days tobe carried, andthatthe Soldiers, 
inſtead of loading themſelves with Baggage, 
ſhould 'exchange that Burden for an equal 
one of Proviſions, without troubling them- 
ſelves about Beds and Coverlets for ſleeping, 
the want of which their Fatigues would ſup. 
ply. They were accuſtomed to drink Wine; 
and as a ſudden and total diſuſe of it might 
be attended with ill Conſequences, he order- 
ed them to carry a certain quantity with 
them, and to uſe themſelves by degrees to do 
without it, and be contented with Water. 
He adviſed them alſo to carry ſalt Proviſions 
along with them, Hand-mills for grinding 
Corn, and Medicines for the ſick: to put into 
every Carriage a Sickle and a Mattock, and 
upon every Beaſt of burden an Ax and a 
Scythe: and to take care to provide them- 
ſelves with a thouſand other Neceſſaries. He 
carried alſo along with him Smiths, Shoe- 
makers and other Workmen, with all man- 
mer of Tools uſed in their Trades. For the 
reſt, he declared publickly, that whoever 
. | would 
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would charge himſelf with the care of ſend- CHAP. 
ing Proviſions to the Camp, ſhould be V. 
honoured and rewarded by himſelf and his 
Friends, and even ſupplied with Money 
for that Service, provided they would give 
Security, and engage to follow the Army. 


V. Tur Reader will here be pleaſed” to 
obſerve, that as I am now entered upon the 
higher Detail of War, I ſhall not fo intirely 
confine myſelf to the Romans, as not from 
time to time to mention the Practices of other 
Nations, where they any way tend to illuftrate 

the Point in hand. For as the Roman Writs 
ers upon this Subject are bur few, and have 
not entered very circumſtantially into Matters, 
we are often at a lofs with regard to ſome 
of the moſt important parts of their Diſcipline; 
This however we may be certain of, that as'they 
excelled particularlyin the Artof War,and readi- 
ly adoptedthe Improvements of other Nations ; 
the more we know of the Progreſs and At- 
tainments of the Ancients in this reſpect, the 
better we ſhall be able to judge of the un- 
common Proficiency of the Romans. We 
have already ſeen ſome of their wiſe Precautions 
with regard to the Subſiſtence and Accom- 
modation of the Troops, for which they 
provided no leſs by fixed and general Regula- 
tions, than Cyrus does in the particular In- 
ſtance recorded by Xenophon. I ſhall only add, 
that Hiſtory abounds with Examples of this 
prudent Care and Foreſight in their Generals. 
- k 2 | Paulus 
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C HAP: Paulus Æmilius would not ſet out for Macedonia, 
| till he had fully ſettled every thing relating to 
F Proviſions. Cæſar, in all his Wars, was extremely 
attentive to the ſafety of his Convoys, and 
| the keeping up a free communication with 

thoſe Countries, whence he received his Su 

plies. We find that he regularly diſtributed 

Corn to the Army, and always took care, be- 
| fore the time for a new Diſtribution arrived, 
| to have it brought to the Camp by means of 
his Allies: or if he chanced to be diſappoint- 
ed here, ſo contrived his March, as to paſs by 
ſome great Town, where he could readily 
be furniſhed with whatever he ſtood in need 
of. | 3091 


VI. Bur beſides the care of Proviſions, it 
is further incumbent upon a wiſe General, to 
acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the nature 
of the Country thro' which he is to march. 
I take it for granted that the Romans omitted 
none of the uſual and obvious Methods for 
this Purpoſe': that they furniſhed themſelves 
with Guides ; interrogated the Natives ; and, 
where ſuch were to be had, procured exact 
Maps of the Country, delineating the Towns, 
| their number and diſtance, the Roads and 
Mountains, the Rivers, the Fords; and the 
nature and qualities of them all. But what 
particularly deſerves our Notice in the Roman 
Policy; they ſcarce ever entered into a War 
with any diſtant State, 'till they had firſt con- 
tracted an Alliance with ſome contiguous 
4 Power, 
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Power, who might unite his Forces to their CHAP. 
in the intended Invaſion. This Practice Was, V. 6 


attended with numberleſs Advantages. They © 
had hereby timely Notice of the Enemy's 
Deſigns : they were made acquainted with the 
number and quality of his Forces : and when 
they approached with their Army, were not 
only plentifully ſupplied with all kind of mi- 
litary Stories, but joined by a conſiderable 
Body of Troops perfectly acquainted with 
the Country, and able to inform them where 
they might make their Impreſſion with 
greateſt probability of Succeſs. Thus when 
they invaded Philip King of Macedon, they 
took care to ſecure the F riendſhip of the 
Atolians, whoſe Troops were of unſpeakable 
Service to them in that War. In their Ex- 
pedition againſt Antzochus they made uſe of 
the ſame Policy, having previouſly contracted 
Amity with ſeveral of the petty Princes and 
States of Alia Minor. Every one knows what 
uſe Cz/ar made of the pretended Alliance 
with the /Eduans, and that it was one of the 
principal Engines by which he compleated 
the reduction of Gaul. Indeed nothing can 
fall ont more fortunately for an Army, about 
to invade a Country to which they are 
_ ſtrangers, than to act in conjunction with 
Troops contiguous to the Territories they 
attack: becauſe as by this means they make 
War with all the Advantages of Natives, they 
are not only the better enabled to guard, 
Bainſt Ambuſcades and Surpriſes, but can in 

7 their 
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© H AP. their turn, make uſe of all thoſe Stratagems 


and favourable Opportunities of Action, 
which the particular nature of the Country 
furniſhes. Whoever therefore conſiders the 
artſul Conduct of the Romans in this reſpect, 
Will find himſelf neceſſitated to own, that De- 
figns concerted with ſo much Wiſdom and 
Foreſight merited all the Succeſs with which 
they were for the moſt part attended. 


VII. Turse preliminary Cares ſettled, it is 
now time to put the Troops in motion. The 
Romans were very exact in the Order of their 
Marches. In the Morning, at the firſt ſound- 
ing of the Trumpet, every one took down 
his Tent, and began to make up his 
Baggage: at the ſecond ſounding, every one 
loaded his Baggage: and at the third, the 
Legions moved out of their Quarters, and 
put themſelves in the form and order they 
were that Day to march in. But none were 
to take down their Tents, till the Conſul and 
military Tribunes had firſt taken down theirs ; 
whether for the greater Reſpect, or becauſe 
their Tents and Baggage being larger than the 
reſt, it was neceſſary they ſhould be the firſt 
at work, that their Baggage might be in a 
readineſs to march at the third ſound of the 
Trumpet, as well as that of the private Sol- 
dier. For Commanders, who give Rules to 
all the reſt, ought to be very exact in obſerv- 
ing them themſelves; ; ſince, if they break 
their own Orders, they encourage others to do 


the 
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the like; Example always operating more CHAP, 
ſtrongly than Precept. Hence that conſtant ___ 


care in the Roman Generals, to be themſelves 
Patterns to the Troops, with regard to all the 
Duties of the Service; nor do we meet with 
any thing in their whole Diſcipline, more truly 
deſerving of imitation, or better calculated to 
promote Submiſſion and Obedience in the 
Army. For when Soldiers find the General 
keeps ſtrictly to the Rules he gives, they are 
the more careful to obſerve them likewiſe, 
concluding, that as he therein grants no In- 
dulgence to himſelf, he certainly will not do 
it to others: nay they implicitly believe ſuch 
Orders good and neceſſary, becauſe he that 
gave them is ſo punctual an obſerver of them. 


VIII. As to the particular Form and Diſ- 
poſition of the Roman March, we meet with 
very little on that Subject in ancient Authors. 
In the general it appears, that whether they 
marched in a Friend's or Enemy's Country, 
whether they believed the Enemy near or 
far off, they proceeded with the ſame Care 
and Circumſpection : and this certainly was a 
very wiſe Policy. For a General may' be 
miſtaken in his Intelligence or Intelligencers; 
nay, may think thoſe Friends, who want but 
an advantageous - Opportunity of declaring 
themſelves Foes : ſo that all imaginable Cau- 
tion ought to be obſerved, in all Times, and 
in all Places. To which let me add, that 
were there nothing elſe as a Motive to it, but 

k 4 the 
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E . the keeping up exactly the military Diſcipline, 
yet for that Reaſon ſingly, it ought conſtant- 
ly to be done. The Method followed moſt 
commonly by the Romans in their Marches 
ſeems to have been this. They had always 
ſome Troops of Horſe ſcouting abroad in or- 
der to diſcover the Roads. After them fol- 
lowed the right Wing, with all its Carriages 
immediately in the Rear. Then came a Le- 

on with its Carriages ; after that another ; 
and ſo a third, a fourth, &c. in order. - Laſt 
of all came the left Wing and its Baggage, 
with a Party of Horſe in their rear. If, dur- 
ing the March, the Army happened to be 
aflaulted in the front, or in the rear, they 
cauſed all their Carriages to withdraw to the 
right Wing or the left, as they found it con- 
venient, and moſt agreeable to the nature of 
the Place: and then, when they were cleared 
and diſincumbered of their Baggage, all of 
them unanimouſly made head againſt” the 
Enemy, If they were aſſaulted in the flank, 
they drew their Carriages on that fide where 
they were like to be moſt fate, and then ad- 
ae themſelves to the Fight. 


— — . ˙ mV  — —  — 


IX. Tuis, I fay, was the moſt common 
order of their Marches: for as to any fixed 
and ſtanding Rule, none could poſſibly be 
eſtabliſned; becauſe the Form mult vary, ac- 
cording to "the Country you are in, and the 
Enemy you have to do with. Julius Ceſar, 
when he marched againſt the e ſo 

ong 
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long as he thought the Enemy at a diſtance, C _ P. 
nag exactly according to the Diſpofition 


ere deſcribed. But upon a nearer. approach 
he changed it entirely. For then all the Ca- 


valry were ſent before. After them followed 
ſix Legions without Baggage: and laſt of all 
the Carriages, guarded by two new raiſed Le- 
gions. This was an excellent Method, as he 
was ſure the Enemy could only attempt him 
in the van ; but might be of ill Conſequence, 
where the rear of the Army was liable to be 
attacked. One thing the Romans particularly 
attended to, and that was, that the Troops did 
not ſtraggle or march unequally, ſome too faſt, 
others too flow, which very much weakens 
an Army, and expoſes it to great Diſorder, 
Hence their Care, in training up their Men, 
to inure them to the military Pace; that is, 
to the walking over a certain ſtated ſpace of 
Ground within a fixed and limited time. 
This, as we have already obſerved, amounted 
to twenty miles in five Hours, Which made 
the uſual Day's March of a Roman Army. 
To accuſtom the Soldiers to it, three times a 
Month, the Foot as well as Horſe were oblig- 
ed to take this March. Upon extraordinary 
occaſions they were wont to march four and 
twenty Miles in the ſame ſpace of time. By 
an exact Calculation of what Czſar relates of 
a ſudden March, which he made at the time 
he beſieged Gergovia, we find that in four 
and twenty Hours he marched fifty Miles. 
This he did with the utmoſt expedition. In 

| reducing 
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CHAP. reducing it to leſs than half, it makes the 
6 V. ufual rate of an extraordinary Day's March. 
X. IT is remarkable with regard to modern 
Wars, that they not only impoveriſh the 
Princes that are overcome, but even the Con- 
uerors themſelves : for as one-loſes his Coun- 
try, ſo the other loſes his Money. In ancient 
times the caſe was otherwiſe ; it appearing 
that the Conqueror always enriched himſelf 
by the War. The reaſon of this difference 
ſeems to be, that in our times no publick ac- 
count is taken of the Plunder; or indeed ra- 
ther, that the barbarous Cuſtom of pillaging 
the conquered Countries, is not now ſo much 
ractiſed as formerly. Amongſt the Romans, 
all the Spoil was delivered in and appropriated 
to the Publick, which afterwards diſtributed 
it as it ſaw cauſe. To this purpoſe they had 
their Quæſtors, in whoſe hands all the Pillage 
and Taxes were depoſited, of which the 
General diſpoſed as he thought good, for the 
yment of his Soldiers, the curing of the 
wounded or fick, and diſcharging the other 
Neceſſities of the Army. Tis true the Con- 
ſul had power to give the Plunder of a Toun 
to his Soldiers, and he frequently did it; but 
that Liberty never bred any Diſorder. For 
when a Town was taken, or an Army de- 
feated, all the Spoil was brought into a pub- 
lick Place, and diſtributed Man by Man, ac- 
cording to every one's Merit. This Cuſtom 
made the Soldiers more intent upon Victory | 
than Y 
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than Plunder, The Practice of the Roman CH AP. 
Legions was, to break and diſorder an Ene- Ve 
my, but not to purſue; for they never went 
out of their Ranks upon any occaſion what- 
ever. Only the Horſe, the light-armed 
Troops, and what other Soldiers were not of 
the Legions, followed the Chace. But had 
the Plunder of the Field belonged to who- 
ever could catch it, it would have been nei- 
ther reaſonable nor poſſible to have kept the 
Legions to their Ranks, or to have expoſed 
them to ſo many Dangers. Hence it was, 
that upon a Victory, the Publick was always 
enriched. For when a Conſul entered in 
triumph, he brought with him great Riches 
into the Treaſury of Rome, conſiſting of Taxes, 
Contributions, Ranſoms and Plunder. The 
Romans had likewiſe another Cuſtom well con- 
trived for the preſervation of Diſcipline ; and 
that was, to depoſit a third part of every Sol- 
dier's pay, with the Enſigns of their reſpec- 
tive Companies, who never reſtored it till the 
War was at an end. This ſerved two very 
excellent Purpoſes: Firſt, every Soldier had 
a Stock of his own, which without this Pre- 
caution would have been {quandered away, 
as they were moſt of them young and pro- 
fuſe. Secondly, knowing their Stocks to be 
in their Enfign's hands, they were the more 
careful to defend and keep by him, whether 
in the Camp, in the Field of Battle, or upon 
a March. This Cuſtom contributed much 
to their Valour, and is neceiary to be ob- 
| ſerved 
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CH 7 P. ſerred by any General, who would reduce his 
Soldiers to the Diſcipline” of the Romans. 


XI. Alox the various orders of the Ro- 
man Marches, one particularly deſerves our 
Notice, which is frequently mentioned by 
' Hiſtorians, and which they term forming the 
Army ttineri & pram. It was, when the 
Line of March was“ ſo contrived, as to cor- 
reſpond exactly with the Line of Battle; or, 
to expreſs myſelf a little more clearly, when 
the Columns of Horſe and Foot were diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, that upon the ſud- 
den appearance of an Enemy they could fall 
immediately into an order proper for fighting. 
There is not perhaps any thing in the Science 
of Arms more ſubtle and uſeful than this, 
and the Romans ſeem to have made it their 
particular ſtudy. I do not at preſent recollect 
M any of their Hiſtorians, a minute and cir- 
eamftantial Account of a March of this kind, 
where the diſpoſition of the Columns is ex- 
actly marked, and the manner in which they 
formed in order of Battle, upon the approach 
of the Enemy. What moſt readily occurs 
to my Memory is, the fine March of #Zam- 
car againſt Syendius, which has been ſo judi- 
ciouſly explained by the Chevalier Folard, in 
his admirable Comment upon Polybius. As 
the whole Art of War furniſhes nothing more 
compleat in its kind, whether we regard the 
boldneſs of the Attempt, or the well-con- 


' certed Motions by which it was accompliſhed, 
| I am 
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Lam ſatisfied. 1 ſhall do the Reader a particu- C HAP. 
lar Pleaſure, in laying a full and diſtinct Ac- V. 
Count of it before him. | a 


XII. Urox the concluſion of the firſt Pu- 
mck War, the Cartbaginian Mercenaries re- 
volting, choſe Mato and Spendius for their 
Leaders. Hanno was ſent againſt them with 
an Army; but receiving'a conſiderable Check, 
the Rebels blocked up Carthage on every ſide, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Paſſes lead- 
ing to the Peninſula on which it ſtood. In 
this Exigence the Carthaginians had recourſe 
to Hamilcar the Father of Hannibal, ho had 
given eminent proof of his Abilities when he 
commanded their Armies in Sicily. Accord- 
ingly he took the Field with ten thoaſand 
Men, and ſeventy Elephants; but was for 
ſome time at a loſs how to meet with the Ene- 
my upon equal Ground. For beſides the 
other Places of Advantage which the Merce- 
naries had ſeized, Hanns had ſuffered them to 
get poſſeſſion of the only Bridge by which the 
River Bagradas was paſſable to thoſe, who 
were to travel from Carthage into the, Conti- 
nent. This River had not many Fords, and 
the few it had were ſo well watched, that it 

"was not eaſy for even a fingle Man to get 
over without being ſeen, As for the Bridge 
itſelf, the Enemy guarded it with the utmoſt 
Care, and had built a Town cloſe by it, for 
the more commodious lodging of the Troops 
that were appointed to that Ser ice. Hamil- 


car 
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CHAP.car having in vain tried all means poſſible to 

: force a Paſſage, at length bethought himſelf 
of an Expedient to gain one by ſtealth. He 
had obſerved, that upon the blowing of certain 
Winds, the Mouth of the Bagradas uſed to 
be choaked up with Sand and Gravel, 
which formed a kind of Bar acroſs it, and 
rendered it fordable. Remaining therefore in 
his Camp between the Sea and the Mountains. 
he waited the Opportunity of theſe Winds ; 
which no ſooner arrived, than marching ſud- 
denly in the Night, he paſſed the Stream un- 
perceived, and the next morning appeared in 
the Plain, to the great Aſtoniſhment both of 
the Carthaginians and the Enemy. | 


XIII. Hamitcar by this Step put all to 
the hazard. Had he failed in his Attempt 
againſt Spendius, his whole Army muſt in- 
evitably have been deſtroyed, for a Retreat 
was now become impoſſible. But neither 
was the Danger leſs great to his Country by 
continuing inactive: and therefore he wiſely 
conſidered, that in ſuch an Extremity, it was 
better to try ſome way where Fortune and his 
own ability in War offered a proſpect of Suc- 
ceſs, than by a timorous diffident Conduct ex- 
poſe himſelf to the fame Ruin, without- a 
ſingle Effort to evade it. He was now upon 
tie other ſide the Bagradas. The Plains 
were favourable to him, becauſe he had a 
conſiderable Body of Horſe. The River it- 
ſelf too was of no ſmall Advantage, as it 

$629 ſerved 
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ſerved to ſecure his Baggage, and cover onec HAF. 
of his Flanks. Spendius was advancing to 


meet him at the head of ten thouſand Men. 
| Beſides theſe, he underſtood that a Detach- 
ment of fifteen thouſand was'marching with 
all diligence from Utica; and as it was their 
buſinel to come upon his flank and rear, 
rather than to join Spendius, he made no 
doubt of their proceeding e 4 Up- 
on theſe Conſiderations he regulated his order 
of Battle, and the diſpoſition of his March. 
To make head againſt Spendius, he placed His 
Elephants in the firſt Line, and immediately 
behind them his Cavalry, intermixed with 
Platoons of light-armed Foot. The heavy- 
armed Infantry formed the third Line, in 
order to oppoſe the Detachment he expected 
upon his rear from Utica. By this Diſpoſi- 
tion he was enabled to make head on all 
ſides. For as he made no doubt but his firſt 
Line of Elephants, of which Spendius was 
totally unprovided, would be ſufficient to 
break the Body he commanded ; and that the 
Cavalry, aided by the light-armed Foot, fall- 
ing in immediately, would ſerve to compleat 
the Rout: fo his third Line conſiſting of the 
flower of his African Infantry, he thought 
himſelf ſtrong enough likewiſe to deal With 
the Rebels from Mica. 1 80 


XIV. Eacn of theſe Lines marched in four 
Columns, the Columns of Cavalry following. 


immediately behind the Elephants, and thoſe 
x | of 
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valry. The diſtance between the Columns 
was equal to the ſpace they were to occupy 
in the Line of Battle. By this Diſpoſition, 
upon the firſt appearance of the Enemy, the 
Army could form in an Inſtant. For the 
Columns being commanded to halt, and 
wheel at once into their place in the Line, 


were in order of Battle preſently. Hamil- 


car continuing his March, perceived, as the 
Enemy approached, that the Detachment 
from Utica, inſtead of coming in upon his 
rear, had actually joined Spendius, and formed 
a ſecond Line of Foot behind that he com- 
manded. As he had foreſeen that this might 
happen, his order of March was contrived 
to furniſh a ſpeedy Remedy. It now became 
neceſſary to change his whole Diſpoſition, 
and oppoſe a ſtrong front of T to the 
Enemy, with the Elephants at the head of 
all, according to the uſual Cuſtom. To that 
end the Columns were ordered to halt, and 
the Elephants forming in front, the Cavalry 
mean- while fell back between the intervals of 
the Foot, ranging themſelves in two Diviſions 
behind the two extremities of the Line of 

Infantry, which was formed in an inſtant by - 
the. wheeling of the Columns. The Rebels 
deceived by this artful Motion, and miſtaking 
the Retreat of the Cavalry for a real Flight, 
advanced briſkly to the Attack, broke thro” 
the Elephants, and charged the Carthaginian 
Foot. Mean-while the Cavalry, which, as 

N 1 : . Ke 
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in two Columns behind the two Wings of the 


Infantry, wheeling to the right and left from 
the Rear, appeared all on a ſudden in the 
ſame Line with the Foot, covering the Flanks 


of the Carthaginian Army, and conſiderably 


overwinging the Enemy. The Rebels aſto- 


niſhed at this extraordinary Motion, quickly 


feil into Diſorder, and at laſt betook them- 
ſelves to Flight. Hamilcar purſued them with 


his Horſe and Elephants, and following them 


quite to the Town and Bridge, eaſily got poſ- 
ſeflion of that important Pals. h 


XV. FRroM this Recital it appears, to what 


a degree of Perfection the Ancients had ar- 
rived in the Science of Marches, which is a 
capital Article in the grand operations of War. 


And tho' the Inſtance here given be of an 


African Commander, and therefore does not 
ſo immediately regard the Roman People, yet 
if we conſider, that theſe laſt are allowed to 


have excelled all Nations in the knowledge of 
Arms, and that they often regulated their 


Marches upon this Plan, it ſeems reaſonable 
to believe, that had their Hiſtorians entered 
into particular Details of this kind, we ſhould 
have met with many Examples of military 
Conduct in their Generals, no leſs ſurpriſing 
than that now before us. Indeed as it fre- 
quently happens in War, that the Enemy, 
tho' not actually in fight, is yet hourly ex- 
pected, this way of ordering an Army ſeems 


Vol. I. 1 | very 
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CHAP. very neceſſary; and the General who excels 
in it, and is at the ſame time ſu fficiently on 
his guard againſt Surpriſes, will ſeldom or 
ever be worſted. I have often admired, 
in reading Cz/ar's Commentaries, the con- 
ſummate Prudence and Circumſpection of that 
great Man, eſpecially in relation to Surpriſes. 
'Tho' he was the ableſt General of his time, 

and commanded the fineſt Army that perhaps 

| ever appeared in the World, yet he always 
proceeded with the utmoſt Caution, and was 

extremely careful of believing any thing too 
eaſily, that was not reaſonably to be ſuppoſed. 

If a great number of the Enemy was beaten 

and purſued by a few of his Men, if a few 

of them attacked a greater Party of his, if 
they ran unexpectedly, and without any viſi- 
ble Cauſe, on theſe occaſions he was always 
very much upon his Guard, and never fancied 
his Enemy ſo weak, as not to underſtand his 
own Buſineſs. It ſeems in the general a good 
Rule, the weaker and more careleſs an Ene- 
my appears to be, the more to apprehend 
and dread him. In Caſes of this kind, an 
experienced Commander will comport him- 
ſelf in two different manners. He will fear 
the Enemy in his own Thoughts, and order 
his Affairs accordingly ; but in his Words 
and outward Behaviour, he will affect to de- 
ſpiſe him. This laſt way gives courage to 


the Soldiers, and makes them confident of 
Victory. The other keeps the General upon 
his guard, and renders lum leſs liable to be 
1 circumvented: 
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circumvented: for to march thro' an Enemy'sC'H AP: 
Country is more dangerous, and requires 
greater Addreſs and Foreſight, than to fight a 


pitched Battle. | 


XVI. Wr proceed now to the ſecond Par- 
ticular mentioned on the head of Marches, 
namely, the knowledge and choice of Poſts. 
As this will again fall under our notice in the 
next Chapter concerning Incampments, we 
need ſay the leſs of it here. It has however 
a ſtrict and neceſſary Connection with the 
marching of an Army. For whether we 
are to retreat or advance, or which way ſo- 
ever our Rout lies, it often happens, that the 
ſafety of the Army depends upon ſeizing ſome 
advantageous Poſts that command the Coun- 
try thro' which we march. The Romans 
applied themſelves with particular Attention 
to this part of War, and we meet with ſeve- 
ral very early traces of it in their Hiſtory. 
Livy relates an Example of this kind in the 
Perſon of Publius Decius, who being a mili- 
tary Tribune in the Army which the Conſul 
Cornelius commanded againſt the. Sammnites, 
and finding the Conſul and Army falling by 
accident into a Vale, where they might have 
been encompaſſed and cut off by the Enemy : 
% Do you ſee, (ſaid he to Cornelius,) that 
« Eminence which commands the Enemy's 
« Camp? there lies our Hope. It 1s a Poſt 
that may ſerve to extricate us out of our 
preſent Danger, if we are careful only to 

12 <« ſeize 
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HAP. ſeize it quickly, and avail ourſelves of the 


« blindneſs of the Samnites, who have ne- 
« glected it.” The Hiſtorian had before in- 
formed us, that Decius obſerved a Hill over 
the Enemy's Camp, not eaſily to be aſcended 
by thoſe who were compleatly armed, but to 
thoſe lightly armed, acceſſible enough. The 
Conſul ordered him to take poſſeſſion of it 
with three thouſand Men. He obeyed the 
Order, ſecured the Roman Army, and deſign- 
ing to march away in the Night, and fave 
both himſelf and his Party, addreſſed himſelf 


in theſe Words to ſome of his Companions : 


Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, that whilſt 


« we have yet Light, we may explore 


« where the Enemy keeps his Guards, and 


« which way we may make our Retreat. 
Accordingly he went out in Perſon upon this 


Deſign, and habited like a Soldier, that the 
Enemy might not know his rank in the Army, 


took an exact view of the Ground, and the 
fituation of their Camp. Whoever atten- 
tively confiders this Relation, will find 
how uſeful and neceflary it is for a Com- 
mander, to be acquainted with the nature of 
Coaſts and Countries, and that not only in a 
general, but in an exquiſite and more parti- 
cular way. Had not Decius underſtood thoſe 
things very well, he could not fo ſuddenly 
have diſcerned the advantage of that Hill, 
and of what importance it would be to the 
preſervation of the Roman Army. Neither 
could he have judged at that diſtance, whe - 


. 
* 


ther it was acceſſible or not: and when he 


had 
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had poſſeſſed himſelf of it, and was to draw Cl CE. 


off afterwards; as the Enemy environed him. 
on every fide, he could never have found out 
the beſt way for his Retreat, nor have gueſſed 
ſo well where the Enemy kept his Guards. 
Fabius Maximus is another Example of a 
conſummate knowledge this way. He com- 
manded the Roman Army fix Months againſt 
Hannibal, and by a ſeries of well-concerted 
Motions, and a judicious choice of Poſts, con- 
ducted himſelf ſo happily, that during all 


that time he never ſuffered any conſiderable. 


Difaſter, nor could be compelled to fight 
againſt his Will, tho' the artful Carthagiman 
left no Stratagem untried, to draw him to 
an Engagement, or intangle him in an Am- 
buſcade. But of all the Roman Generals, 
none ſeems to have been a greater maſter in 
this part of War than Julius Cæſar. We 
meet with many Inſtances of it in his Com- 
mentaries, particularly in that famous Cam- 
paign in Spain, where by a happy choice of 
Poſts, and an exquiſite Addreſs in improv- 
ing the Advantages the nature of the Coun- 
try afforded, he compelled a veteran Army 
to ſu render themſelves Priſoners of War 
without ſtriking a Blow. 


XVII. Tun third and laſt Particular we 
mentioned in relation to Marches, was the 
Diſpoſition and Conduct of a Retreat. This 
is, without diſpute, the niceſt Point in the 


whole Buſineſs of War. For beſides all the 
13 | Attentions 
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CHAP Attentions requiſite in ordinary Marches, you 
are under the Diſadvantage of being conti- 


| nually preſſed by an Enemy, commonly ſu- 
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erior in Force, and fluſhed with Succeſs. 
The fineſt Retreat we meet with in ancient 
Hiſtory, is that of the ten thouſand Greeks 
under the conduct of NXenophon, who has 
left us a particular Account of that famous 
Expedition. We there ſee that the hollow 
Square, which was invented purpoſely for a 
Retreat, is very incommodious when the 
Enemy is directly in your Rear. AXenophon 
ſays ſo in expreſs terms, and that the Greeks 
were obliged to diſcontinue that Order, and 
march in two Columns, with a Body of Re- 
ſerve of ſix hundred Men, who were not 
confined to the ſpace between the Columns, 
ſo as to compleat the figure of the Square, 
but formed ſometimes the Van, ſometimes 
the Rear, filed off by the two Flanks where 
the Columns were obliged to approach, or 
poſted themſelves in the interval when they 
extended to the Right and Left; in a word, 
without being tied down to any fixed Poſt, 
ran wherever their aſſiſtance was wanted. 
What furpriſes moſt in this Retreat is, that 
upon a computation of the way made by the 
Troops, which Xencphon regularly ſets down, 
we find their Day's Marches 'one with ano- 
ther, to fall but little ſhort of twenty-four 
Miles. Our Armies ſeldom advance half the 
way, even when they have no Enemy upon 
their hands, nor any of thoſe other Diſad- 
N vantages 
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vantages the Greeks laboured under, We find CHAP. 
likewiſe in the Raman Hiſtory, ſeveral Ex- 
amples of well conducted Retreats, in which 
their Generals have happily extricated them- 
ſelves out of Dangers that ſeemed to threaten 
their Armies with unavoidable Deſtruction. 
Quintus Lutatius having the Cimbri upon his 
Heels, and being arrived at a River; that 
the Enemy might give him time to paſs, pre- 
tended a reſolution to fight them, pitched his 
Camp, intrenched himſelf, ſet up his Stan- 
dard, and ſent out parties of Horſe to provide 
Forage. The Gmbri believing he meant to 
incamp there, came and incamped by him, 
and divided themſelves into ſeveral Parties, 

to go in queſt of Proviſions. LZutatizs having 
notice of this, ſeized the opportunity ſo fa- 
vourable to his Deſign, and throwing Bridges 
over the River, paſſed it before the Enemy 
could have time to diſturb him. Lucius Mi- 
nucius a Roman Conſul was in Liguria with 
an Army, and ſhut up by the Enemy between 
two Mountains, inſomuch that he could not 
diſengage himſelf, Being ſenſible of the 
danger he was in, he ſent certain Numidians 
which he had in his Army, upon ſmall ill- 
conditioned Horſes, towards the piaces where 
the Enemy had their Guard: At firſt ſight 
they put themſelves into a poſture to defend 
the Paſſes: but when they obſerved the Nu- 
midians in ill order, and ill mounted in re- 
ſpect of themſelves, they began to deſpiſe 
them, and to be more remiſs in their Guard; 
| 14 | which 
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and charging them ſuddenly, they paſſed on 


in ſpite ot all oppoſition, and by the Miſchief 


and Devaſtation they made every where in 


the Country, conſtrained the Eaemy to give 


free, paſſage to the whole Army, I ſhall 


mention only one Inſtance more, and that is 


the Retreat of Marc Antony, when he was 
purſued into Syria by a great Body of Par- 


thign Horſe. He obſerved that every Morn- 


ing by break of Day they were .upon his back 


as ſoon as he moved, and continued ſkirmiſh- 
ing and moleſting him quite thorough his 


March. In order to deceive them, and ob- 


tain ſome reſpite, he reſolved not to remove 
before Noon; which the Parthians obſerving, 
concluded he could not ſtir that Day, and 
returned to their Poſts, inſomuch that he had 


opportunity of marching all the reſt of the 
Day without interruption. But this was only 


a temporary Expedient, calculated for pre- 


ſent Relief; and therefore to ſcreen himſelf 
from the Arrows of . the Parthians, with 
which the Army was greatly incommoded, 
he made uſe. of the following Device, prac- 


tiſed often by the Romans on other occaſions. 
He ordered the Soldiers, when the Enemy 
came near them, to caſt themſelves into the 


figure of the Teſtudo, ſo that their Targets 


ſhould cloſe altogether above their Heads, 
and defend them from the miſſive Weapons 
diſcharged at them. In this caſe. the, firſt 
9 | Rank 
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Rank ſtood upright on their Feet, and theC HA P. 
reſt ſtooped lower and lower by degrees, till 2 


the laſt Rank kneeled down upon their 
Knees; ſo that every Rank covering with 
their Targets the Heads of all in the Rank 
before them, they repreſented a Tortoiſe- 
ſhell, or a ſort of Pent-houſe. By this Con- 
trivance he made good his Retreat, and ar- 
rived in Syria without conſiderable loſs. 


XVIII. Brronꝝ I conclude this Chapter, it 
will naturally be expected I ſhould explain 
what was the Practice and Diſcipline of the 
Romans, when they had finiſhed the Day's 
March, and were arrived near the place of 
Incampment. In this caſe the military Tri- 
bunes and Centurionsappointed for thatService, 
advanced before all the reſt, diligently to view 
and conſider the ſituation of the Place. When 
they had choſen the Ground, they began by 
marking the General's Quarter with a White 
Flag or Streamer, and diſtinctly ſet out its 
Boundaries. Then the Quarters of the ſeveral 
Tribunes were appointed, and afterwads thoſe 
of the Legions, all with diſtin& Flags of 
ſeveral Colours. Every Legion, as well of 
the Allies as of the Romans, had their portion 
of Ground aſſigned and marked out, for 
drawing the Line round the Camp, which 
was ſet about immediately, part of the Troops 
continuing mean-while under Arms, to de- 
fend thoſe that were at work upon t In- 
trenchment, in caſe of any . A priſe. 


All 
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CH AP. All this was finiſhed in a very ſhort ſpace» 
the Romans being remarkably expert in it b 
= conſtant Practice; for they never altered the 
| figure of their Camp, nor omitted to fortify 
l it in all the forms, tho' but for one Night's 
l continuance. But this naturally leads me to 


| the ſubject of the next Chapter. 


q 15 e VI. 
| Of In camreMENTS. 


| I. NE of the moſt neceſſary and be- 
neficial Parts of the military Art is, 
to know how to incamp well, and to practiſe 
| it conſtantly. No wonder therefore that the 
Romans, among whom military Diſcipline was 
carried to ſuch a degree of Perfection, and 
who exacted the moſt rigorous Submiſſion to 
all the Laws and Rules of it, were particu- 
larly attentive to this Article. And indeed 
the Armies of that People, tho' ſtill in the 
Territory of Rome, and tho' they had only 
one Night to paſs in a place, incamped never- 
theleſs in all the forms, with no other diffe- 
rence than that the Camp was leſs fortified 
there perhaps than in the Enemy's Country. 
It was always of a ſquare form, contrary to the 
cuſtom of the Greeks, who made theirs round. 
The Ditch and Rampart, which conſiſted of 
four equal ſides, was equally diſtributed 
| to 
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to be raiſed by the two Roman Legions, and C HAP. 
the two Legions of the Allies, who perfected VI. 
it without intermiſſion. If the Enemy were 
near, part of the Troops continued under 
Arms, whilſt the reſt were employed in 
throwing up the Intrenchments. They be- 
an by digging Trenches of greater or leſs 
— according to the occaſion. They 
were at leaſt eight Foot broad by ſix deep: 
but we often find them twelve Foot in breadth, 
ſometimes more, to fifteen or twenty. Of 
the Earth dug out of the Trenches, and 
thrown up on the ſide of the Camp, they 
formed the Rampart; and to make it the 
firmer, mingled it with Turf cut in a certain 
ſize and form. Sometimes they drove double 
rows of Stakes into the Earth, leaving ſo 
much of the length above Ground, as the 
height of the Work was to be of; and then 
inter weaving them with Twigs, in the man- 
ner of Bajket-work, filled the ſpace between 
with. the Earth rifing out of the Ditch. 
This was an expeditious and ſafe way of 
forming the Line, and appears to have been 
always practiſed, - when they incamped in 
places where theſe Materials were to be found. 
Upon the brow of the Rampart the Paliſades 
were planted. Polhbius, ſpeaking of the Or- 
der given by Q; FHlamininus to his Troops, to 
cut Stakes againſt there ſhould be occaſion for 
them, offers ſeveral very curious Remarks 
upon this ſubject : and as that judicious Hi- 
ſtorian, who was himſelf an expert Warrior, 
| ſeems 
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CHAP. ſeems to lay great ſtreſs upon the Conduct 


Was. - 4 


of the Romans in this Point, I ſhall beg leave 
to lay ſome of his Obſervations before the 


Reader. 


II. Tais Cuftom ſays Polybius, which is 
eaſy to put in practice amongſt the Romans, 
paſſes for impoſſible with the Greeks. They 
can hardly ſupport their own weight upon 
their Marches, whilſt the Romans, notwith- 


ſtanding the Buckler which hangs at their 


Shoulders, and the Javelins which they carry 
in their Hands, load themſelves alſo with 
Stakes or Palifades, which are very different 
from thoſe of the Grechs. With the latter 


thoſe are beſt, which have many ſtrong 
Branches about the Trunk. The Romans, on 
the contrary, leave but three or four at moſt 
upon it, and that only on one ſide. In this 
manner a Man can carry two or three bound 
together, and much more uſe may be made 
"of them. Thoſe of the ' Greeks are more 
eaſily pulled up. If the Stake be fixed by 
itſelf; as its Branches are ſtrong, and in great 


number, two or three Soldiers will eaſily pull 


it away, and thereby make an opening for 
the Enemy, without reckoning that the 
neighbouring Stakes will be looſened, becauſe 


their Branches are too ſhort to be interwoven 
with each other. But this is not the caſe with 


the Romans. The Branches of their Paliſades 
are ſo ſtrongly inſerted into each other, that 
it is hard to diſtinguiſh the Stake they be- 


long 
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long to: and it is as little practicable to chruſto 15 . 
the Hand thro' theſe Branches to pull u up the — 


Paliſades; becauſe being well 1 and 
twiſted together, they leave no opening, and 
are carefully ſharpened at their ends. Even 
tho' they could be taken hold of, it would not 
be eaſy to pull them out of the Ground, and 
that for two Reaſons. The firſt is, becauſe 
they are driven in ſo deep, that they cannot 
be moved: and the ſecond, becauſe their 
Branches are interwoven with each other I in 
ſuch a manner, that one cannot be ſtirred 
without ſeveral more. Two or three Men 
might unite their ſtrength in vain to draw 
one of them out, which however if they 

effected, by drawing it a great while to 775 
fro till it was looſe, the opening it would 
leave would be almoſt imperceptible. Theſe 
Stakes therefore have three Advantages. 'They 
are every where to be had ; they are eaſy to 
carry; and are a ſecure D. to a Camp, 
becauſe very difficult to break thorough. In 
my Opinion, adds the Hiſtorian, there is no- 
thing practiſed by the Romans in War, more 
worthy of being imitated, 


III. Tux form and diſtribution of the ſeveral 
parts of the Roman Camp, admits of great 
_ Difficulties, and has occaſioned many Diſputes 
amongſt the learned. The following De- 
ſcription is taken chiefly from Polybzus, who 
„ all the Ancients is the moſt full and ex- 
plicit upon this Article. He ſpeaks of a con- 
4 5 | ſular 
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Rs P. ſular Army, which in his time conſiſted of 


— 


two Roman Legions, and two Legions of the 
Allies. A Roman Legion contained four 
thouſand two hundred Foot, and three hun- 
dred Horſe. A Legion of the Allies was 
equal to the number of Infantry, and gene- 
rally double in Cavalry. All together there- 
fore, Romans and Allies, they made eighteen 
thouſand ſix hundred Men. After the place 
for the Camp was marked out, which was 
always choſen for its convenience in reſpect 
to Water and Forage, a part of it was allotted 
for the General's Tent, called otherwiſe the 
Pretorium, becauſe the ancient Latins ſtiled 
all their Commanders Prætores. The Ground 
pitched upon for this purpoſe was generally 
higher than the reſt of the Camp, that he 
might with the greater eaſe ſee all that paſſed, 
and diſpatch the neceſſary Orders. A Flag 
was planted upon it, and round that a ſquare 
ſpace marked out in ſuch manner, that the 
four ſides were an hundred Feet diſtant from 
the Flag, and the Ground occupied by the 
Conſul about four Acres. Near this Tent 
were erected the Altar on which Sacrifices 
were offered, and the Tribunal for diſpenſing 
Juſtice. The two Roman Legions had each 
ſix Tribunes, which made twelve in all. 
Their Tents were placed in a right Line 
arallel to the front of the Prætorium, at the 
diſtance of fifty Foot. In this ſpace of fifty 
Foot were the Horſes, Beaſts of burden, and 


the whole Equipage of the Tribunes. Their 
| Tents 
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they had the Prætorium in the rear, and in 
the front all the reſt of the Camp. The 
Tents of the Tribunes, at equal diſtance from 
each other, took up the whole breadth of the 
Ground upon which the two Roman Legions 
were incamped. 


IV. Brrwrrx the Tents of the Legions 
and Tribunes, a ſpace of an hundred Foot in 
breadth was left, which formed a large Street 
called Principia, that ran acroſs the whole 
Camp, and divided it into two parts, the up- 
per and the lower. Beyond this Street were 
placed the Tents of the Legions. The ſpace 
which they occupied was divided in the midſt 
into two equal parts by a Street of fifty Foot 
broad, which extended the whole length of 
the Camp. On each fide of this Street, in 
ſo many ſeveral Lines, were the Quarters 
of the Horſe, the Triarii, the Principes and 
the Haſtati. The Velites had no diſtinct 
Quarters, but were variouſly mingled with the 
reſt of the Foot, four hundred and eighty of 
them being joined to the Haſtati, a like num- 
ber to the Principes, and two hundred and 
forty to the Triarii. To form a diſtin& idea 
of the Roman Camp, we muſt call to mind, 
that the Cavalry of each Legion was divided 
into ten Troops, thirty Men to a Troop; and 
that the Triarii, Principes, and Haſtat:, were 
likewiſe ſeverally divided into ten Maniples 
of an hundred and twenty Men each, except 

thoſe 


Tents were pitched in ſuch a manner, thatC HAP. 
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CHA P.thoſe of the Triarii, which conſiſted only of 
VI. half that number. In conformity to this 
diſtribution, the Lines on which theſe ſeveral 


Bodies incamped, were each divided into ten 
Squares, extended length-wiſe from the Tents 
of the Tribunes. Theſe Squares were an 
hundred Foot every way, except in the Lines 
of Triarii, where, becauſe of the ſmaller 
number of Troops, they were only fifty Foot 
broad by an hundred long, and may there- 
fore more properly be termed half Squares. 
Acroſs the middle of theſe Lodgments, be- 
tween the fifth and ſixth Squares, ran a Street 
of fifty Foot broad, cutting the Lines at right 
Angles, and extending from one ſide of the 
Camp to the other. It was called Qyintana, 


becauſe it opened beyond the fifth Maniple. 
V. Tax order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 


Lines was as follows, On each fide the mid- 
dle Street, that ran according to the length 
of the Camp, the Cavalry of the two Legions 
were quartered facing each other, and ſepa- 
rated by the whole breadth of the Street. As 
there were ten Squares on each fide, and 
every Square lodged thirty Horſe, the twenty 
together contained juſt fix hundred, which 
made the intire Cavalry of two Legions. Ad- 
joining to the Cavalry the Triarii were quar- 
tered, a Maniple behind a Troop of Horſe, 
both in the ſame form. They joined as to the 
Ground, but faced differently, the Triarii 
turning their Backs upon the Horle. cnn | 

cre, 
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here, as we have already obſerved, Becauſe ©! 5 Kr. 


the Tri riarii were leſs in number than the 
other Troops, the Ground affigned to each 
—_— was only half as broad as long. Front- 

ing the Triarii on each fide, was a Street 
of fifty Foot broad, running parallel to that 
between the Quarters of the Horſe. On the 
oppoſite ſide of this Street was the Line of 
Lodgments belonging to the Principes. Be- 
hind the Principes the Haſtati were quarter- 
ed, joining as to the Ground, but fronting the 
other Way. 


VI. Tnvs far we have deſctibed the Quar-, 
ters of the two Roman Legions. It remains 
that we diſpoſe of the Allies. Their Infantry 
equalled that of the Romans, and their Cavalry 
was twice the number. In removing for * 
Extraordinarii a fifth part of the Foot, or 
ſixteen hundred and eighty Men, fa" L 
third of the Horſe, or four hundred Men, 
there remained in the whole ſeven” thouſand 
five hundred and twenty Men, Horfe and 
Foot, to quarter. Theſe were diſpoſed upon 
the two Wings of the Legions, being ſeparat- 
ed from the Haſtati on each fide, by a Street 
of fifty Foot. The Cavalry were directly 
oppolite to the Haſtati, upon a breadth of an 
hundred and thirty-three Foot, and ſome- 
thing more. Behind them, and on tlie ſame 
Line, the Infantry were incamped, upon a 
breadth of two hundred Foot. The Præfedti 
were lodged at the fides of the Tribunes, 

vor. IJ. m 8 over- 
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C H. vr over- againſt their reſpective Wings. At the 
head of every Troop and Maniple, were 

the Tents of * Ken of Horſe and 
Centurions. On the right fide of the Pre- 
tcrium ſtood the Que/torium, aſſigned to the 
Quceſicr, or Treaſurer of the Army, and 

hard by the Forum. This laſt ſerved not 

only for the ſale of Commodities, but alſo for 

the meeting of Councils, and giving audience [- 
to Ambaſſadors. On the other ſide of the 95 
Præterium were lodged the Legati, or Lieu- 1 
tenant- Generals. On the right and left, {till 

in the ſame Line with the Prætorium, and 
directly behind the Præfects of the Allies, 

were the Quarters of the extraordinary Ca- 5 
valry Evocatorum, and of the other volunteer | 
Roman Horle, Selectorum. All this Cavalry 
faced on one ſide towards the Forum and 2 
place of the Quæſtor, and on the other to- b 
wards the Lodgments of the Legati. They 
not only incamped near the Conſul's Perſon, 
but commonly attended him upon Marches, 
that they might be at hand to execute his 
Orders. The extraordinary and volunteer 
Roman Foot adjoined to the Horſe laſt ſpoken 
of, forming the extremities of the Line to- 
wards the two fides of the Camp. Above 
t:is Line was a Street of an hundred Foot 
broad, extending the whole breadth of the | | 
Camp, and beyond that the Quarters of the 
extraordinary Horſe of the Allies, facing the 
Prælorium, Treaſury, and the Tents of the 

Legati. The extraordinary Foot of the Allies 

were 
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were directly behind their Horſe, fronting C H * 


the Intrenchment and upper extremity of the 
Camp. The void ſpaces that remained on 


both ſides were allotted to Strangers and 
Allies, who came later than the reſt. 


VII. BETWEEN the Rampart and the Tents, 
there was an open Place or Street of two hun- 
dred Foot in breadth, which was continued 
all along the four equal ſides of the Camp. 
This Interval was of very great uſe, either 
for the entrance or departure of the Legions. 
For each Body of Troops advanced into that 
Space by the Street before it, ſo that march- 
ing thither different ways, they were in no 
danger of crowding and breaking each other's 
Ranks. Beſides which, the Cattle, and what- 
ever was taken from the Enemy, was placed 
there, where a Guard was kept during the 
night. Another conſiderable Advantage of 
it was, that in the Attacks by night, neither 
Fire nor Dart could do any great execution in 
the Camp; the Soldiers being at ſo great a 
diſtance, and under cover of their Tents. But 
the principal Intention of it ſeems to have 
been, for the drawing up of the Troops who 
were to defend the Line, and to leave ſufficient 
room for the Cavalry to ſcour it. My Lord 
Orrery however is of opinion, that it was 
rather too narrow to anſwer both theſe Ser- 
vices. If it was only deſigned for the Foot, 
they loſt the benefit of their Horſe, which 


experience teaches us to be of ſingular uſe on 
m 2 | ſuch 
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CHAP.ſuch Occaſions. For whatever Foot ſtorm 
Da Line, muſt enter it in great Confuſion and 
Diſorder, and can very hardly indeed refiſt 
ſmall Squadrons of Horſe, who are ready 
to receive them, and charge them all along 
the inſide of the Line. For theſe Reaſons he 
conſiders the narrowneſs of this Space as a 
defect in the Roman method of incamping, and 
thinks that a breadth of three hundred Foot 
at leaſt ought to have been allowed for the 
the defence and ſcouring of the Line. It 1s 
probable the Romans would have done fo, had 
they not found the other ſufficient ; and we 
have this to ſay in their favour, that tho' their 
Camps were frequently attacked, we meet with 
but few Inſtances in Hiſtory of their being 
forced. 


VIII. Tux Gates were only four in num- 
ber, one to each ſide. Livy ſays ſo in expreſs 
Terms. Ad quatuor Portas exercitum in- 
ſtruxit, ut, ſigno dato, ex omnibus Portubus 
eruptionem facerent. He drew up his Men 
<« facing the four Gates, that, upon a ſignal 
e given, the Army might fally from all the * 
« ſeveral Gates at once.” Theſe are after: 
wards called by the ſame Author, te Ex- 
traordi nay the right Principal, the left Prin- 
cipal, and the Quæſtorian. They have alſo 
other Names, about which it is not a little 
difficult to reconcile Authors. It is believed 
| that the Extraordinary Gate was ſo called, 
becauſe near the Place where the extraord:- 


| nary 
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nary Troops incamped; and that it was the CH 


ſame as the Prætorian, which took its Name 
from its nearneſs to the Prætorium. The 
Gate oppoſite to this, at the other extremity 
of the Camp, was called Porta Decumana, 
becauſe near the fen Maniples of each Le- 
gion; and without doubt is the fame with 
the 2uz/torian, mentioned by Livy in the 
Place above cited. As to the right and left 
Principals, they had their Name from being 
on the right and left of the Camp, fronting 
the Street called Principia. I ſhall conclude 
this Deſcription of the Roman Camp with 
obſerving, that when a Conſular Army con- 
ſiſted of more than four Legions, they were 
lodged ſtill in the fame order, only the figure 
of the Camp was a long Square, in pro- 
portion to the additional Forces which were 
to be contained in it. When both the Con- 
ſular Armies were united, they took up the 
Ground of two ſuch perfect Squares, 


IX. A wonderful Order was obſerved 
Night and Day throughout the Camp, in re- 
ſpect to the Watch-word, Centinels, and 
Guards ; and it was in this its Security and 
Quiet conſiſted. To render the Guard more 
regular and leſs fatiguing, the Night was 
divided into four Parts or Watches, and the 
Day into four Stations. There ſeems to 
have been aſſigned one Company of Foot, 
and one Troop of Horſe, to each of the 
four Gates every Day. The Roman Diſcipline 

m 3 was 
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CHAP.was extremely ſtrict in this particular, pu- 
| VE niſhing with an exemplary Severity ſuch as de- 
8 ſerted their Poſt, or abandoned their Corps 


of Guard. Polybius takes notice of the excel- 
lent Effects of this Diſcipline, upon occaſion 
of the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, during 
the firſt Punick War. The Roman Guards 
had diſperſed themſelves a little too far in 
queſt of Forage. The Caribaginians laying 
hold of the Opportunity, made a vigorous 
Sally from the Town, and had well nigh 


forced the Camp; when the Soldiers, ſenſible 


of the extreme Penalty they had incurred by 
neglecting their Duty, reſolved to repair the 
Fault by ſome remarkable Behaviour; and 
accordingly rallying together, they not only 


" ſuſtained the Shock of the Enemy, to whom 


they were far inferior in number, but in the 
= made fo great a ſlaughter among them, as 
compelled them to retreat into the Town, tho' 
they were upon the very point of carrying the 
Roman Lines. The Night-Guards were four 


out of every Manipulus, who continued on 


Duty three Hours, and were then relieved by 


thoſe next in turn, To keep the Soldiers 
alert, they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or Pa- 
trols, performed commonly four times in the 
Night by ſome of the Horſe. Upon extraordi- 
nary Occaſions, the Tribunes and Lieutenant- 


Generals, and ſometimes the General himſelf 


made theſe Circuits in perſon, and took a 
ſtrict view of the Watch in every part of the 


Camp. 
T. 
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X. Wnar we have hitherto ſaid regards CHAP. 


only the Plan, Diſpoſition, and well order- 
ing of the Roman Camp. But there are many 
other Particulars to be taken into confidera- 
tion, in incamping an Army to advantage : 
the choice of the Ground ; the convenience 
of Proviſion and Forage; the ſecurity of 
Convoys ; and the Precautions needful to pre- 
vent Surpriſe, or the being taken at a Diſad- 
vantage. We cannot however here enter into a 
particular Detail of the Roman Practice, with 
relation to theſe ſeveral Articles; becauſe not 
being ſubject to any fixed and invariable Rules, 
they depend in a manner intirely upon the 
Prudence and Diſcretion of the General, who 
muſt therein be guided by the nature of the 
Country, the poſture of the Enemy, and his 
own Strength. Two things in particular 
they were more than ordinarily attentive to 
Health, and Safety. The firſt they endea- 
voured to ſecure, by avoiding all Moraſſes 
and fenny Places, or where the Wind was 
cold and unwholſom; which Unwholſomneſs 
they did not ſo much compute from the ſitu- 
ation of the Place, as from the Appearance 
and Complexion of the Inhabitants. Exer- 
ciſe contributes greatly to Health, and there- 
fore the Romans took care to keep their 
Troops always employed, either in caſting up 
new Works round the Camp, or in hunting 
after Proviſion and Forage, or in performing 
thoſe ſeveral Exerciſes, that tend to render 
the Body robuſt and active. It is obſerved in 
m 4 our 
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CH AP.our Days, that the immoderate Labour Sol- 

* , diers are obliged to undergo, deſtroys our 

| Armies : and yet it was by incredible Labour 

that the Romans preſerved themſelves. The 

[reaſon of the difference I take to be this: 

their Fatigues were continual and without 

reſpite ; whereas our Men are perpetually 

ſhitting from the extremes of Labour to the 

extremes of Idleneſs, than which nothing 

can be more deſtructive. Who could believe, 

that there was nothing, even to Cleanlineſs, 

of which particular care was not taken in the 

| Roman Camp. As the great Street fituated 

in the front of the Pretorium was much fre- 

quented by the Officers and Soldiers, who 

paſſed through it to receive and carry Orders, 

| and upon their other Occaſions ; a number 

of Men were appointed to ſweep and clean it 

_ every Day in Winter, and to water it in Sum- 
mer to prevent the Duſt. 


XI. Bur beſides Health, Safety was like- 
wiſe another important Conſideration with the 
Romans, To this end, in chooſing a place of 
Incampment, they always had a particular 
eye to the convenience of Water, Proviſions, 

and Forage, We ſee evidently in Cz/ar's 
Commentaries, that there was nothing about 
Which he was more ſolicitous, than the con- 
| triving his Marches in ſuch manner, as to have 
his Camp ſeated near ſome navigable River, 
and a Country behind him, whence he could 
be eaſily, and at a reaſonable rate, ſupplied 
with 
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with every thing neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence C H ly 
of his Army. Other Inconveniences may, TH , 
find a remedy in time, but Hunger, the 
longer it laſts, the more infallibly it deſtroys. 
And hence it was, that where the above-men- 
tioned Advantages could not be obtained, 
the Romans made it their firſt Care, after for- 
tifying their Camp, to lay in ſuch a quantity 
of all neceſſary Stores, as might be ſufficient 
for the time of their continuance in it. Nor 
were they leſs attentive to the ſtrength of 
their Camp, and the Precautions neceſſa 
for its defence. This is a part of the Art of 
War in which they inconteſtibly excelled all 
Nations. Conſtant Practice made them ex- 
pert in it; for they never quartered their 
Troops in Towns and open Villages, but al- 
ways in ſtanding Camps, which were carefully 
intrenched and fortified, in proportion to the 
Danger to which they fancied themſelves ex- 
poſed. And here we may obſerve, that 
whereas the Greeks choſe always to incamp 
where there was ſome River, or Wood, or 
Bank, or other natural Rampart to defend 
them; the Romans, on the contrary, ſtood not 
ſo much on the ſtrength of Situation, as on 
their own ways of fortifying. Hence the 
Grecian Camps were often without Intrench- 
ments, and varied in their form, according to 
the nature of the Place; but among the Ro- 
mans one conſtant Method was inviolably ob- 
ſerved, nor would they ever lodge in a Camp, 


that 
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CHAP.that was not ſurrounded with a Ditch and a 


Rampart. 


XII. This Practice of mtrenched and for- 
tified Camps was attended with many ſolid 
and deſireable Advantages. The Army was 
hereby kept ſafe, and freed from the Danger 
of having any of its Quarters beat up, by 
Surpriſe or a ſudden Attack. It was eaſed of 
the trouble of keeping many and great Guards, 
ſince a few ſerves the turn for all, when all 
are at hand in caſe of an Attempt. It could 
never be compelled to fight againſt its will, 
than which no greater Misfortune can befal 
an Army. In fine, as the ſucceſs of Arms is 
uncertain, it had always a ſecure Retreat in 
caſe of the worſt. Theſe things conſidered, 
it will not appear wonderful, that the Ro- 
mans were ſo ſtrict in this Article, and conſi- 
dered the Cuſtom of fortifying Camps regu- 
larly, as one of the moſt eſſential parts of 
military Diſcipline. In the War with the 
Gauls, the Commanders of the Roman Army 
were reproached with having omitted this 
wile Precaution, and the loſs of the Battle of 
Alia was in part attributed to it. Hence it 
was, that to avoid the like Misfortune for the 
time to come, it became in a manner an eſta- 
bliſhed Law amongſt them, never to hazard a 
Battle till they had finiſhed their Camp. 
Paulus Apilius, in the ſecond Macedonian 
War, ſuſpended and arreſted the Ardor of 
his whole Army to attack Perſeus, for no 

other 
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other Reaſon, but becauſe they had not forme dC HAP. 
their Camp. The fortified Camp, in caſe of bes , 
a Diſaſter, put a ſtop to the Enemy's Victory, 
received the Troops that retired in ſafety, en- 

abled them to renew the Battle with more 
Succeſs, and prevented their being intirely 
routed ; whereas without the refuge of a 
Camp, an Army, tho' compoſed of good 
Troops, was expoſed to a final Defeat, and 

to being inevitably cut in pieces. I may add 

to all theſe Advantages, that an intrenched 
Camp, by reaſon of the open Air, the health- 

lineſs of its Situation, which always muſt be 
minded, and the cleanlineſs which may and 

ought to be kept in it, is exceedingly leſs ſub- 

ject to Infection and Sickneſs, than Villages 

and ſtrong Towns; inſomuch that ſome great 
Captains have concluded, an Army will be 
likelier preſerved, and kept ſound and un- 
tainted three Months in a well ſeated and re- 
culated Camp, than three Weeks in the ordi- 

nary Villages and Country Towns, « 


XIII. I have the longer and more particu- 
larly infiſted on this Practice of intrenched 
Camps, becauie it appears evident from Hi- 
ſtory, that the Romans owed as many of their 
Victories to their Ability in this part of War, 
as to their other excellent military Diſciphne 
and Valour. It would be almoſt endleſs to 
enumerate, what Kingdoms and Provinces 
they kept in obedience by their ſtanding 
Camps; and how often they warded off 

Dangers, 
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_— P. Dangers, and brought their Wars to a for- 
Lyn funate iſſue by the fame Proceeding. For 
having firſt wearied out their Enemies by 
ſafe and beneficial Delays, they would on 
ſome great Advantage give them Battle and 
defeat them ; which artful Method of mak- 
ing War they neither could have effected nor 
rationally attempted, but by their thoroughly 
knowing how to incamp advantageouſly, by 
conſtantly practiſing it, and by a timely pro- 
viding of Food and Forage. Vegetius obſerves, 
that one of the principal Cauſes of the ruin 
of the Roman Empire was, that they had loſt 
the Art of fortifying their Camp ; by which 
Negligence they were eaſily overwhelmed by 
the Barbarian Horſe. And indeed when un- 
der the Emperors, they had aſcertained the 
Limits of their Dominion, reſolving to ex- 
tend their Conqueſts no farther, but to reſt 
fatisfied with maintaining the poſſeſſion of ; 
what they had acquired ; it is well known, 
that they effectually accompliſhed this deſign 
by means of the ſtanding Camps, which they 
kept upon the Euphrates, the Danube, and 
the Rhine. And fo long as this Method was 
followed, the bordering Nations found it im- 
poſſible to break through the Roman Barriers, 
or hurt the Tranquillity of their Empire. 
But when in proceſs of time, the military 
Diſcipline began to decline, and the Art of 
incamping, in particular, was loſt, or grew 
into diſuſe ; the Romans, by abandoning the 
Banks of theſe ſeveral Rivers, opened a free 
| paſſage 


oy 1 . hos. 
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paſſage to the Barbarians, who meeting now© «al 
with no reſiſtance, poured in upon them like 


a Torrent, and eaſily overwhelmed a feeble 
race of Men, whom Luxury, and an undi- 
ſturbed Peace of many Ages, had rendered 
utterly unfit for War. | 


XIV. AnD here, as it falls ſo naturally in 

my way, and has a ſtrict Connexion with my 
Subject, I cannot forbear obſerving, that in 
the laſt Age, the French, who had many ex- 
cellent Commanders, if not the moſt of any 
one Nation, and to whom the Art of War 
owes much of its preſent Improvement, began 
to revive, and with great Benefit to themſelves, 
this almoſt obſolete part of it. For when the 
Prince of Orange, the Imperiali/ts under the 
Count de Souches, and the Flemiſh Forces were 
united ; the Prince of Conde, one of the great- 
eſt Captains that any Age has produced, being 
ſent to oppoſe them, would not give them 
Battle, but incamped himſelf advantageouſly 
on the French Frontiers, ſo that they were 
juſtly afraid to enter them, and leave him at 
their Backs. By this Management he kept 
them long at bay, and when he found his 
Opportunity, gave them at Seneff ſo conſider- 
able a Blow, that the French, from having been 
on the defenſive, became afterwards the Aſſault- 
ers, and cloſed that Campaign with taking 
| ſome of the Enemy's Towns. The Marſhal 
de Turenne alſo, who was ſent General to the 
War in Germany, and who in the military Art 


had 
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CHA Phad hardly a ſuperior, having there to do with 
VI. the Count de Montecuculi, one of the greateſt 


Captains of his time; would till by intrenched 
Camps, when the Germans were the ſtrongeſt, 

reſerve himſelf and Army, ſpin out the War, 
and cover thoſe Territories and Places he had 


won, while he himſelf had been the moſt 
powerful. 


XV. AnD here it is particularly worthy of 
notice, that when upon the Marſhal de Tu- 
rennès death, the French King ſent the Prince 
of Conde to command in his ſtead, he alſo by 
intrenched Incampments weathered that Storm, 
which in itſelf was io threatning, not only by 
the ſudden loſs of ſo great a Captain, but alſo 
by the Germans being led by the Count de Mon- 
tecuculi, and the Duke of Lorain, two Perſons 
as conſiderable as the very Forces they headed. 
I fay it particularly deſerves our obſervation, 
that two ſuch juſtly celebrated Commanders, 
as the Prince of Conde, and Monſieur Turenne, 
ſhould obſerve the very ſame Methods, in 
managing the ſame War; whereas uſually 
when one General ſucceeds another, in head- 
ing the ſame Army, and ordering the ſame 
War, the laſt comer judges it a kind of dimi- 
nution to his own Skill, to tread in the very 
Paths of his Predeceſſor. But as the Prince 
of Conde obſerved a quite different Conduct on 
this occaſion, we may thence naturally gather 
the three following Particulars. Firſt, that he 


judged himſelf ſo juſtly ſecure in his own Re- 
; putation, 
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utation, that it could receive no diminution, by C H A P. 
his following the Steps of the dead General, VI. 
more eſpecially as he had done the like before, "Ya 
and ſucceſsfully, in Flanders. Secondly, that a 
wiſe and great Captain will rather, by imitating 
his Predeceflor, confirm that Courſe to be the 
beſt which he knows to be ſo in itſelf, than 
try new Methods of War, whereby out of a 
mere Hope to do the like thing by a different 
way, he may hazard his Reputation, his Army, 
and the Country he is to cover and protect. 
Thirdly, what two ſuch Generals have practiſ- 
ed, all Circumſtances confidered, amounts to 
little leſs than a Demonſtration, that by Camps 
intrenched and well poſted, a Country may 
be beſt ſecured, an invading Enemy beſt re- 
ſiſted, and in time, all Advantages being ju- 
diciouſly taken, defeated or made to retire. 


XVI. Tness Examples ancient and mo- 
dern, ſufficiently evince the Benefit of this 
Practice, and with what Judgment the Ro- 
mans made it an eſſential part of their military 
Diſcipline. I ſhall only add, as an indiſput- 
able Argument in its favour, that the great 
Cz/ar himſelf has given his ſanction to it, by 
conſtantly following it in his Wars with the 
Gauls, He had to do with a brave and a 
warlike Nation, paſſionately fond of Liberty, 
and therefore extremely averſe to the Roman 
Yoke. To keep them in awe, he eſtabliſhed 
ſtanding Camps in different parts of the Coun- 


try, where the Soldiers were quartered in large 
Bodies, 
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CHAP. Bodies, and ſurrounded with ſtrong Intrench- 
VI. ments. This he thought the likelieſt Method 


to prevent Inſurrections, or ſuppreſs them 
ſpeedily when they ſhould happen, as the 
Troops would be always in a readineſs to 
—_— and in condition to act. It was like- 
wiſe the beſt ſecurity againſt Treachery and 
Surpriſe. Accordingly we find, that all the 
Efforts of the Gauls to recover their Liberty 
were without effect, the Roman Camps ſtand- 
ing as ſo many Bulwarks, againſt which tho' 
they made frequent Attacks, they were yet 
never able to prevail. | 


MI. 


CHAP. vn. 
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I. | © raiſed our Troops, armed and 
diſciplined them, put them upon the 

March, and lodged them in a Camp; it is 
now time to. draw them out into the Field, 
that we may ſee how they acquitted them- 
ſelves on a Day of Battle, It is in this view 
mulitary Merit appears in all its extent. To 
know whether a General were worthy of that 
Name, the Romans examined the Conduct he 
obſerved on this critical Occaſion. They did 
not expect Succeſs from the number of Troops, 
which is often a Diſadvantage, but from his 
Prudence 
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Prudence and Valour, the Cauſe and N C 5 A P. 
of Victory. They conſidered him as the Soul, VI. 

of his 3 chat directs all its Motions, "VV 
whoſe Dictates every thing obeys, and upon | 
whoſe good or bad Conduct the ifſue of the | 
Battle depends. The firſt Confideration, and 
that which demands thegreateſt forceof Judg- 
ment is, to examine whether it be proper or 
no to come to an Engagement, and to balance 
exactly the Advantages with the Diſadvantages. 
The blind Temerity of Varro, notwithſtand- 
ing his Collegue's Remonſtrances, and the | 
Advice of Fabius, drew upon the Republick | 
the unfortunate Battle of Cannæ; whereas a 

delay of a few Weeks, would probably have 

ruined Hannibal for ever. Perſeus, on the 

contrary, let ſlip the Occaſion of fighting the | 
Romans, in not taking the advantage of the | 
Ardor of his Army, and attacking them in- | 
ſtantly after the defeat of their Horſe, which | 
had thrown their Troops into Diſorder and 
Conſternation. Cœſar had been loſt after the | 
Battle of Dyrrhachium, if Pompey had known 
how to improve his Advantage. Great Enter- | 
priſes have their deciſive Moments. The im- | 
portant Point lies, in wiſely reſolving what to 
chooſe, and in ſeizing the preſent Occaſion, 
which never returns when once neglected. 


— — — — — 


II. Bur not to inſiſt any longer upon this, 
which reſts intirely in the Breaſt of the Ge- 
neral; we ſhall ſuppoſe the Reſolution to fight 
taken, and proceed to examine, what Precau- 

VoL. I. n tions 
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8 P. tions the Romans made uſe of, a to 
* ſecure the Victory. Theſe may in the general 
pe ͤ8rteduced to * Firſt, the inſpiring their 
Troops with Courage and Confidence. Se- 
condly, the ranging them judiciouſly in order 
of Battle. To inſpire their Troops with Con- 
ſidence, they began by conſulting the Gods, 
and endeavouring to incline them in their 
favour. They conſulted them either by the 
flight or ſinging of Birds, by the inſpection of 
the Entrails of Victims, by the manner in 
which the ſacred Chickens pecked their Corn, 
and by things of the like nature. They la- 
boured to render them propitious by Sacrifices, 
Vows, and Prayers. Many of the Generals, 
eſpecially in the earlier times, diſcharged theſe 
Duties with great Solemnity and Sentiments 
of Religion ; and would never hazard an En- 
gagement, until by ſome favourable Omens | 
they had brought the Troops to beheve that : 
the Gods were on their fide. Paulus AMinilius, 1 
before he gave Perſeus Battle, facrificed twenty 1 


Oxen ſucceſſively to Hercules, without finding 
any favourable Sign in all thoſe Victims. It 
was not till the one and twentieth, that he 
believed he ſaw ſomething which promiſed 
him the Victory. This attention to Religion 
was highly neceſſary among a People ſtrongly 
addicted to Superſtition, and over whom the 
Omens of which we ſpeak, however trifling 
in themſelves, had yet a powerful Influence. 
Hence the Generals who negleQed this Pre- 
caution, had often but too juſt cauſe to repent 


of 
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of their Folly ; as it tended greatly to diſpirit HA. 
the Troops, and begot an ill Opinion of their VII. , 
Conduct; inſomuch that we ſeldom find them 
ſucceſsful in their Undertakings. The wiſeſt 
and beſt Commanders choſe always to comply 
with the Prejudices of the Vulgar, and even 
where they deſpiſed theſe Ceremonies in their 
Hearts, affected yet a greater Veneration for 
them in publick. 


III. ArrrR having paid theſe Duties to the 
Gods, they applied themſelves to Men, and 
the General exhorted his Soldiers. It ſeems 
to have been an eſtabliſned Cuſtom with all 
Nations among the Ancients, to harangue their 
Troops before a Battle; nor can we deny that 
the Cuſtom was very reaſonable in itſelf, and 
might contribute greatly to the Victory. When 
an Army is upon the point of engaging an 
Enemy, what can be more proper, than to 
oppoſe the fear of a ſeemingly approaching 
Death with the moſt powerful Reaſons, and 
ſuch as, if not capable of totally extinguiſh- 
ing it, may yet in ſome meaſure allay and 
overcome it. Such Reaſons are the Love of 
our Country, the Obligation to defend it at 
the price of our Blood, the remembrance of 
paſt Victories, the neceſſity of ſupporting the 
Glory of our Nation, the Injuſtice of a violent 
and cruel Enemy, the Dangers to which the 
Fathers, Mothers, Wives, and Children of the 
Soldiers are expoſed: theſe Motives, I fay, and 
many of the like nature, repreſented from the 
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CHAP. Mouth of a General, beloved and reſpected by 


his Troops, may make a very (trong Impreſſion 
upon their Minds. Not, as Cyrus in Xenopbon 
obſerves, that ſuch Diſcourſes can in an In- 
ſtant change the Diſpoſition of the Soldiers, 
and from timorous and abject as they might 
be, make them immediately bold and intrepid: 
but they awaken, they rouſe the Courage 
Nature had before given them, and add a new 
Force and Vivacity to it. To judge rightly 
of this Cuſtom of haranguing the Troops, as 


conſtantly praiſed among the Romans, we 


muſt go back to the Ages wherein they lived, 
and conſider their Manners with particular 
Attention, Their Armies were compoſed of 
the ſame Citizens, to whom, in the City, and 
in time of Peace, it was cuſtomary to com- 
municate all the Affairs of the State. The 
General did no more in the Camp, or in the 
Field of Battle, than he would have been oblig- 
ed to do in the Roſtrum or 'Tribunal of Ha- 
rangues. He did his Troops Honour, and 
attracted their Confidence and Affection in im- 
parting to them his Deſigns, Motives, and 
Meaſures. Add to this, that the fight of the 
Generals, Officers, and Soldiers aſſembled, 
communicated a reciprocal Courage and Ardor 
to them all. Every one piqued himſelf at 
that time upon the goodneſs of his Aſpect 
and Appearance, and obliged his Neighbour 
to do the ſame. The Fear of ſome was abated 
or intirely baniſhed by the Valour of others. 
The Diſpoſition of particular Perſons became 


that 
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that of the whole Body, and gave Affairs C . 
their Aſpect. i r 


IV. Lr me obſerve here, that there were 
many Occaſions beſides Battles, when it was. 
neceſſary to excite the Good-will and Zeal of 
the Soldier: if, for inſtance, a difficult and 
haſty March was to be made, to extricate the 
Army out of a dangerous fituation, or obtain 
one more commodious : if Courage, Patience, 
and Conſtancy were required, for ſupporting 
Famine, and other Diſtreſſes, painful to Na- 
ture: if ſome difficult, dangerous, but ve 
important Enterpriſe was to be undertaken : 
if it was neceſſary to conſole, encourage, and 
reanimate the Troops after a Defeat: if an 
hazardous Retreat was to be made in view of 
f the Enemy, in a Country he was maſter of: 
3 in fine, if only a generous Effort was wanting 
þ to terminate a War, or ſome important Un- 

dertaking. Upon theſe and the like Occaſions, 
the Generals never failed to ſpeak in publick 
to the Army, in order to found their Diſpo- 
ſitions by their Acclamations more or leſs 
ſtrong ; to inform them of their Reaſons for 
ſuch and ſuch Conduct, and conciliate them 
toit; to diſpel the falſe Reports, which exag- 
gerated Difficulties, and diſcouraged them; 
to let them ſee the Remedies preparing for 
the Diſtreſſes they were under, and the Suc- 
. ceſs to be expected from them; to explain the 
Precautions it was neceſſary to take, and the 
Motives for taking them. It was the General's 
* Intereſt 
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CHAP. Intereſt to flatter the Soldier, in making him 
VI the Confident of his Deſigns, Fears and Ex- 

- - -— pedients, in order to engage him to ſhare in 
them, and act in concert, and from the ſame 
Motives with | himſelf. The General in the 

midſt of Soldiers, who, as well as himſelf, 

were all not only Members of the State, but 

had a ſhare in the Authority of the Govern- ; 

ment, was conſidered as a Father in the midſt I 

of his Family. jj 


V. It may not be eaſy to conceive how he 
could make himſelf heard by the Troops : but 
if we call to mind, that the Armies of the Ro- 
man People were not very numerous, that 
Difficulty will in a great meaſure vaniſh, Be- 
ſides, I pretend not to ſay that the Generals 
were heard diſtinctly, or in any other manner 
than the Orators in the publick Aſſemblies. 

All People did not hear : yet the whole People 
were informed, the whole People deliberated [ 
and decided, and none of them complained of 4 
not having heard. It ſufficed that the moſt 4 
ancient, the moſt conſiderable, the principals 
of Companies and Quarters were preſent at 
the Harangue, of which they afterwards gave 
an account to the reſt. On the Column of 
Trajan, the Emperor is ſeen haranguing the 
Troops from a Tribunal of Turf, raiſed higher 
than the Soldiers Heads, with the principal 
Officers around him upon the Platform, and 
the Multitude forming a Circle at a diſtance. 
The great Men at Rome accuſtomed themſelves 

| oy from 
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from their youth to ſpeak upon occafion with CHAP. 
a ſtrong and clear Voice; and as theſe Ha- 


rangues were made in the Camp to the Sol- 
diers quiet and unarmed, it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive in how little room a great number of 
them could ſtand upright, when they preſſed 
cloſe to each other. I inſiſt the longer upon 
this, becauſe many blame the Hiſtorians of 
Antiquity, for the ſuppoſititious Harangues, as 
they call them, which they have inſerted in 
their Works. It muſt indeed be owned, that 
the Diſcourſes made by Generals on the occa- 
ſions of which we ſpeak, were not always 
exactly the ſame as Hiſtorians have repeated 
them. For moſt Authors, writing in the 
time when the Art of Eloquence was highly 
in eſteem, have endeavoured, in adorning 
and inlarging the Harangues they record, to 
leave Proofs to Poſterity, that they were not 
leſs excellent Orators than Hiſtorians, But 
the Fact itſelf, that Generals frequently ſpoke 
in publick to their Troops, 1s evident beyond 
diſpute. Cæſgar, whoſe Commentaries are a 
plain and naked relation of what he himſelf 
performed at the head of his Army, furniſhes 
many Examples of this kind. When he 
marched againſt Arioviſtus, a ſudden Conſter- 
nation ſeizing the Soldiers, which was like to 
be attended with very diſagreeable Effects, he 
aſſembled them, reprehended them in a long 
and ſevere Speech, and thereby put a ſtop to 
the growing Evil. In like manner, upon oc- 
caſion of a confiderable Check received before 

N 4 Gergovia, 
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C HAT Cergovia, owing to the too forward Valour of 


the Troops, and their neglect of his Injun- 
ctions, he judged it neceſſary to call them to- 
gether, expoſtulate with them upon their ill- 
timed Bravery, and fortify them againſt any 
Damp their late Diſaſter might have thrown 


upon their Spirits. I could eafily produce 


other Inſtances of the ſame kind, but theſe 


are abundantly ſufficient to evince the Point in 


queſtion, 


VI. Wuxx the Armies were numerous, 
and upon the point of giving Battle, the An- 


cients had a very ſimple and natural way of 


haranguing. the Men. The General on 


horſeback rode thro' the Ranks, and ſpoke 


ſomething to the ſeveral Bodies of Troops in 


order to animate them. Where he had to do 


with different Nations, as very often happencd, 


he addreſſed thoſe of his own Language in 
perſon, and made known his Views and De- 
ſigns to the reſt by Interpreters. Hannibal 
acted in this manner at the Battle of Zama in 
Africa. He thought it incumbent on him to 


exhort his Troops: and as every thing was 


different among them, Language, Cuſtoms, 
Laws, Arms, Habits, and Intereſts, ſo he 


made ule. of different Motives to animate 
them. Too the auxiliary Troops, he propoſed 
an immediate Reward, and an augmentation 
of their Pay out of the Booty that ſhould be 
taken. He inflamed the peculiar and natural 
Hatred of the Gaul; againſt the Remans. As 

for 
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for the Ligurians, who inhabited a moun-C 1 

f tainous and barren Country, he ſet before 
them the fertile Valleys of Tay, as the fruit 
of their Victory. He repreſented to the 
Moors and Numi dians, the cruel and violent 
Government of Maſiniſſa, to which they 
: would be ſubjected, if overcome. In this 
9 manner he animated theſe different Nations, 
1 by the different views of Hope and Fear. As 
4 to the Carthazinians, he omitted nothing that 
might excite their Valour, and addreſſed him- 
ſelf to them in the warmeſt and moſt pathe- 
tic Terms. He put them in mind of their 
Country, their houſhold Gods, the Tombs 
of their Anceſtors, the Terror and Conſter- 
nation of their Fathers and Mothers, their 
Wives and Children; in fine, that the 
Fate of Carthage depended upon that Battle, 
the Event of which would either ruin and re- 
duce her into perpetual Slavery, or render her 
Miſtreſs of the Univerſe, every thing being 
extreme which ſhe had either to hope or fear. 
This is a very fine Diſcourſe; but how did he 
make theſe different Nations underſtand it ? 
Livy informs us: He ſpoke to the Carthagi- 
nians himſelf, and ordered the Commanders 
of each Nation to repeat to their reſpective 
Troops what he had ſaid. In this manner 
the General ſometimes afſembled the Officers 
of his Army, and after having explained 
what he deſired the Troops might be told, 
he ſent them back to their ſeveral Brigades or 


Companies, in order to report what they had 
| heard, 
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CHAP.heard, and animate them for the Battle. A.- 
rian obſerves this particular of Alexander the 


Great, before the famous Battle of Arbela. 


VII. AFTER inſpiring the Troops with 
Reſolution and Confidence, and diſpoſing 
them to act courageouſly againſt the Enemy, 
the next care of the General was, to range ; 
them judiciouſly in order of Battle. The b 
manner of drawing up the Infantry in three 
Lines, continued long in uſe among the Ro- 
mans, and with uniformity enough. The 
Haſtati were placed in the front, in thick and 
firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but 
not altogether ſo cloſe; and after them the 
Triarit in ſo wide and looſe an order, that N 
upon occaſion, they could receive both the Fj 
Principes and Holla into their Body in any ; 
Diſtreſs. The Velites, and in latter times the 3 
Bowmen and Slingers, were not drawn up 7 
in this regular manner, but diſpoſed of either 
before the front of the Haſtati, or ſcattered 
up and down among the void ſpaces of the 
ſame Haſtati, or ſometimes placed in two 
Bodies in the Wings: but wherever they 
were fixed, theſe light Soldiers began the 
Combat, mirmiſing in flying Parties with 
the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If they pre- 
vailed, which very ſeldom happened, they 
proſecuted the Victory; but upon a repulſe, | 
they fell back by the flanks of the Army, þ 
and rallied again in the Rear. When they 1 
were retired, the Haſtati advanced againſt the 
"Enemy ; ; 
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Enemy; and in caſe they found themſelvesC — 


overpowered, retiring ſoftly towards the Prin- 
cipes, fell into the intervals of their Ranks, 
and, together with them, renewed the Fight. 
But if the Principes and Haſlati thus joined 
were too weak to ſuſtain the fury of the 
Battle, they all fell back into the wider inter- 
vals of the Triarii, and then all together be- 
ing united into a firm maſs, they made ano- 
ther Effort, much more impetuous than any 
before. If this Aſſault proved ineffectual, 
the Day was intirely loſt as to the Foot, there 
being no farther reſerves. This way of mar- 
ſhalling the Foot, was exactly like the or- 
der of Trees, which Gardcners call the 
Quincunæ; as appears from the beautiful com- 
pariſon between them in FVirgil's ſecond Geor- 
gick. And as the reaſon. of that poſition of 
the Trees, is not only for Beauty and Figure, 
but that every particular Tree may have room 
to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without in- 
tangling and hindering the reſt; ſo in this 
ranking of the Men, the Army was not only 
ſet out to the beſt advantage, and made the 
greateſt ſhow, but every particular Soldier 
had free room to uſe his Weapons, and to 
withdraw himſelf between the void ſpaces 
behind him, without occaſioning any Confu- 
ſion or Diſturbance. 7 


VIII. Tar Stratagem of rallying thus 
three times, has been reckoned almoſt the 
whole Art and Secret of the Raman Diſcipline; 

| and 


cciv A DiscouksE CONCERNING 
CHAP. and 'twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhould prove 


VII. © unſucceſsful, if duly obſerved. For Fortune, 
in every Engagement, muſt have failed them \ 
three ſeveral times, before they could be | 
routed ; and the Enemy muſt have had the | 
Strength and Reſolution to overcome them 
in three ſeveral Encounters, for the deciſion 
of one Battle: whereas moſt other Nations, 
and even the Grecians themſelves, drawing 
up their whole Army as it were in one front, 
truſted themſelves and fortunes to the ſucceſs 
of a fingle Charge. The Roman Cavalry was 
poſted at the two Corners of the Army, like 
the Wings on a Body ; and fought ſometimes 
on foot, ſometimes on horſeback, as occaſion 
required, in the ſame manner as our Dragoons. 
The confederate or auxiliary Forces compoſed 
the two Points of the Battle, and covered the 
whole Body of the Romans. As to the Sta- 
tions of the Commanders, the General com- 
monly took up his Poſt near the middle of 
the Army, between the Principes and the 
Triarii, as the fitteſt place to give orders 
equally to all the Troops. The Legati and . 
and Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; 4 
unleſs the former were ordered to command 
the Wings, or the others ſome particular Part 

of the Army. The Centurions ſtood eve 
| Man at the head of his Century, to lead them 
up; tho' ſometimes, out of Courage and Ho- 
nour, they expoſed themſelves in the van of 
the Army, or were placed there for particular 
Reaſons by the General: as Saluſt reports of 
Catiline, 
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Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Centu- C 7 77 P. 
| rions, with the Evocati, and the flower of 
J the common Soldiers, in the front of the © 
| Battle. But the Primipili, or chief Centu- 
rions, had the Honour to ſtand with the 
Tribunes near the General's perſon. The 
common Soldiers were placed in ſeveral Ranks, 

i at the diſcretion of the Centurions, according 
| to their Age, Strength, and Experience, 
f every Man having three Foot ſquare allowed 
him to manage his Arms in; and it was reli- 
giouſly obſerved in their Diſcipline, never to 
abandon their Ranks, or break their Order 


upon any account. 


FS IX. Bur beſides the common Methods 
| of drawing up a Roman Army, which are 
ſufficiently explained by every Hiſtorian: of 
any note; there were ſeveral other very fin- 
gular Methods of forming their Battle into 
odd Shapes, according to the nature of the 
Body they were to oppoſe.  - Of this kind was 
the Cuneus, when the Army was ranged in 
the figure of a Wedge, the moſt proper to / 
pierce and break the Order of the Enemy. 
This was otherwiſe called Caput Porcinum, 
which it in ſome meaſure reſembled. And 
here I beg leave to obſerve, that this. laſt 
Name feems to confirm the Conjecture of the 
Chevalier Felard, who maintains that the 
Cuncus was no other than the Column, or a 
Battalion drawn up with a ſmall front and 
great depth, The triangular Order he looks 


upon 
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CHAP.upon as childiſh and abſurd, and ſuch as 
. never was nor could be practiſed with Succeſs, 


becauſe of the extreme weakneſs of the 
Angles. The Authors, however, who give 
that form to the Cuncus, have invented ano- 
ther order of Battle in oppoſition to it, which 
they term the Forfex. This was when the 
Army was drawn up in the figure of a Pair 
of Sheers, as it were on purpoſe to receive 
the Cuncus, in cafe the Enemy ſhould make 
uſe of that Diſpoſition. For while he en- 
deavoured to open, and as it were to cleave 
their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping 
their Troops extended like the Sheers, and re- 
ceiving him in the middle, they not only hin- 
dered the Damage defigned to their own Men, 
but commonly cut the adverſe Body in pieces. 
The Globus was when the Soldiers caſt them- 
ſelves into a circular Order, upon an appre- 
henſion of being ſurrounded. Cæſar, in the 
fifth Book of his Commentaries, ſpeaks of 
this Diſpoſition as very proper in caſes of 
Danger and Extremity. The Turris repre- 
ſented an oblong Square, after the faſhion of 
a Tower, with very few Men in a File, and 
the Ranks extended to a great length. This 
ſeems of very ancient Original, as being men- 
tioned in Homer. The laſt order I ſhall take 
notice of is the Serra, or Saw; when the 
firſt Companies in the front of the Army, be- 
ginning the Engagement, ſometimes proceed- 
ed, and ſometimes drew back ; 1o that by the 


help of a large Fancy, one might find ſome 
reſemblance 
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reſemblance between them and the Teeth of C RAP. 


that Inſtrument. 


X. Ir was uſual enough among the Ro- 
mans, to raiſe great Cries, and to ſtrike their 
Swords againſt their Bucklers, as they ad- 
vanced to charge an Enemy. This Noiſe, 


joined to that of the Trumpets, was very pro- 


per to ſuppreſs in them, by a kind of Stupe- 
faction, all fear of Danger, and to inſpire 
them with a Courage and Boldneſs, that had 
no view but Victory, and defied Death. But 
tho' ſuch Shoutings were allowed, nay even 
encouraged as uſeful, going towards the Ene- 


my, yet a deep Silence was obſerved by the 


Soldiery, when they were about to engage, 
that the orders of the Officers, and the words 
of Command, might be clearly heard, and 
punctually obeyed. Tis obſerved that the 
Greeks went always filently to Battle, alledg- 
ing for it, that they had more to do than to 
ſay to their Enemies. But the Shoutings of 
which we ſpeak, is in reality a kind of Doing, 
as it ſtirs up the Men, and often damps the 
Enemy. The Troops marched ſometimes 
ſoftly and coolly to the Charge, and ſometimes, 
when they approached the Enemy, they 
ſprung forward with impetuoſity as: faſt as 
they could move. Great Men have been di- 
vided in Opinion upon theſe different Methods 
of attacking. It ſeems however to be gene- 
rally agreed, that where two Armies engage 
in a plain Field, a Commander ought never 

2 to 
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CHAP.to allow, much leſs order his Men to receive 


the Charge, but ſtill to meet the Enemy in 
giving it. Pompey, in the deciſive Battle of 
Pharſalia, by the advice of Triarius, com- 
manded his Soldiers to receive Cæſar's Aſſault, 
and to undergo the Shock of his Army, with- 
out removing from the place whereon they 
ſtood, as by this means Cæſar's Men would be 
diſordered in their advance, and Pompey's, by 
not moving, keep their Order. But Cæſur 
himſelf obſerves upon it, that according to his 
Judgment, the Advice was againſt all Reaſon; 
- becauſe there is a certain keenneſs and alacrity 
of Spirit naturally planted in every Man, who 
is inflamed with a deſire to fight, and therefore 
no Commander ſhould repreſs or reſtrain it, 
but rather increaſe and ſet it forward. The 
Event juſtified Cæſar's Opinion, and ſhowed 
that it was well-grounded, 


XI. HiTHERTo we have contented ourſelves 
with general Obſervations: but as it is im- 

fible from theſe alone, to give any tolerable 
Idea of the Addreſs and Ability of a Com- 
mander in a Day of Battle, becauſe his Con- 
duct muſt vary according to Circumſtances ; 
I ſhall now beg leave to lay before the Reader, 
an Account of ſome celebrated Actions of 
Antiquity, taken. from the Deſcriptions of 
ſuch Hiſtorians, as being themſelves military 
Men, have traced them with the utmoſt Ex- 
actneſs, and diſtinctly explained the Reaſons 
of the ſeveral Steps taken. The firſt Inſtance 


Of 
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of this kind that we meet with in Hiſtory, is 9 
the famous Battle of Thymbra, between Creſus, _-— 
and. Cyrus, which transferred the Empire of „ 


Ajia — the Aßyrians of Babylon to the Medes 


and Perfians. Tho' this Action does not fo 
immediately and ſtrictly regard the Subject we 
are upon, as having no Relation to the Roman 
Hiſtory, I ſhall yet give a particular Deſcription 
of it here, not only - becauſe it is the firſt 
pitched Battle, of which we have any full 


and circumſtantial Account, but becauſe Cyrus 


being looked upon as one 'of the greateſt 
Captains of Antiquity, thoſe of the Profeſſion 
may be glad to trace him in all his Steps, thro' 
this important Engagement; and the rather, 
as what we ſhall preſent them with on this 


Subject is taken from Xenophon, one of the 
greateſt Commanders, as well as fineſt Writers, 


of the Age in which he lived. 


XII. In Cyrus's Army the Companies of 
Foot conſiſted of a hundred Men each, ex- 


cluſive of the Captain. Each Company was 


ſubdivided into four Parts, which conſiſted 
ſeverally of four and twenty Men, not inclu- 
ding the Perſon who commanded the Platoon. 
Each of theſe Subdiviſions was again divided 
into two Files, conſiſting in conſequence of 
twelve Men. Every ten Companies had a 
particular ſuperior Officer to command them, 
who ſufficiently anſwers to what we call a 
Colonel. Over ten of theſe again was an- 


other ſuperior Commander, whom we ſhall 


Vor, I. 0 term 
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CHAP.term a Brigadier, When Cyrus came at the 
VII. Head of the thirty thouſand Perſians, who had 
been ſent to the Aid of his Uncle Cyaxares, 
he made a conſiderable Change in the arms 
of his Troops. Till then, two thirds of 
them made uſe only of Javelins and Bows, 
and therefore could not fight but at a diſtance 
from the Enemy. Inſtead of theſe, Cyrus 
armed the greateſt part of them with Cuirafles, 
Bucklers, and Swords or Battle-axes, and left © 
only 'a few of his Soldiers in light Armour. 3 
The Perſians did not know at that Time what 
it was to fight on horſe-back. Cyrus, who 
was convinced that nothing was of ſo great 
Importance towards the gaining of a Battle 
as Cavalry, was ſenſible of the great Incon- 
venience he laboured under in that reſpect, 
and therefore took wiſe and early Precautions 
to remedy that Evil. He ſucceeded in his 
Deſign, and by little and little formed a Body 
of Perſian Cavalry, which amounted to ten 


thoufand Men, and were the beft Troops in 
kis Army. 


XIII. XEnopnon has not acquainted us with 
the preciſe Number of Troops on both fides, 
but as this may be in ſome ſort collected, by 7 
putting together certain ſcattered Paſſages of ß 
our Author, we ſhall endeavour to fix it in 
the beſt manner we can. Cyruss Army 
amounted in the whole to an hundred and 
ninety-ſix thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot. Of 
theſe there were ſeventy thouſand natural born 

Perſians, 
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Perſians, viz. ten thouſand Cuiraſſiers of Horſe, CHAP. 
| twenty thouſand Cuiraſhers of Foot, twenty . 

}. thouſand Pikemen, and twenty thouſand light- 
£ armed Soldiers. The reſt of the Army, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand men, conſiſted of an hundred thou- 
ſand Median, Armenian, and Arabian Foot, 
> and twenty-fix thouſand Horſe of the ſame 
1 Nations. Beſides theſe Troops, Cyrus had 
1 three hundred Chariots of War, armed with 
Scythes, each Chariot drawn by four Horſes 
a- breaſt, covered with Trappings that were 
ſhot-proof; as were alſo the Horſes of the 
Perſian Cuiraſſiers. He had likewiſe ordered 
a great Number of Chariots to be made of a 
larger ſize, upon each of which was placed a 
Tower of about eighteen or twenty Foot high, 
in which were lodged twenty Archers. Each 
| Chariot was drawn upon Wheels by ſixteen 
Oxen yoked in a breaſt. There was moreover 
a conſiderable Number of Camels, upon each 
of which were two Arabian Archers, back to 
back ; ſo that one looked towards the Head, 
and the other towards the Tail of the Camel. 


XIV. CRoxsus's Army was above twice as 
numerous as that of Cyrus, amounting in all 
to four hundred and twenty thouſand Men, 
of which ſixty thouſand were Cavalry. The 
Troops conſiſted chiefly of Babylontans, Ly- 
dians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the Nations 
about the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to the 
number of three hundred and fixty thouſand 

o 2 Men. 
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HAP. Men. The Egyptians alone made a body of 
VI. an hundred and twenty thouſand. They had 


Bucklers that covered them from head to foot, 
very long Pikes, and ſhort Swords, but very 
broad. The reſt of the Army was made up of 
Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, 
Thracians, and Jonians. The Army in Order 
of Battle was ranged in one Line, the Infantry 
in the Centre, and the Calvary on the two 
Wings. All the Troops, both Foot and Horſe, 
were thirty Men deep : but the Egyptians, 
who, as we have taken notice, were an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand in number, and 
who were the principal Strength of Creſus's 
Infantry, in the Centre of which they were 
poſted ; were divided into twelve large Bodies 
or {quare Battalions, of ten thouſand Men 
each, which had an hundred Men in front, 
and as many in depth, with an Interval or 
Space between every Battalion, that they might 
act and. fight independent of, and without 
interfering with one another. Cra:ſus would 
gladly have perſuaded them to range them- 
{elves in leſs depth, that he might make the 
wider Front. For the Armies being in an im- 
menſe Plain, which gave room for extending 
their Wings to right and left, he was in hopes 
by this means of ſurrounding and hemming 
in the Enemy. But he could not prevail with 
the Egyßtians to change the Order of Battle 
to which they had been accuſtomed. His 
Army, as it was thus drawn out into one Line, 

| took 
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took up near forty Stadia, or five Miles in C _ — P. 


length. * 


l XV. ARASPEs, who under pretence of Diſ- 
: content had retired to Creſus's Army, and had 
received particular Orders from Cyrus, to 
_ obſerve well the Manner of that General's 
A ranging his Troops, returned to the Perſian 
| Camp the Day before the Battle. Cyrus in 
7 drawing up his Army, governed himſelf by 
the Diſpoſition of the Enemy, of which that 
young Median Nobleman had given him an 
exact account. The Perſſan Troops had been 
generally uſed to engage four and twenty Men 
deep, but Cyrus thought fit to change that 
Diſpoſition. It was neceflary for him to form 
as wide a Front as poſſible, without too much 
weakening his Phalanx, to prevent his Army's 
being incloſed and hemmed in. His Infantry 
was excellent, and moſt advantageouſly armed 
with Cuiraſſes, Partizans, Battle-axes, and 
Swords; and provided they could join the 
Enemy in cloſe Fight, there was but little 
reaſon to believe the Lyd:zan Phalanx, that 
were only armed with light Bucklers and Ja- 
velins, could ſupport the Charge. Cyrus there- 
fore thinned the Files of his Infantry one half, 
and ranged them only twelve Men deep. The 
Cavalry was drawn out on the two Wings, 
the Right commanded: by Chryſantes, and the 
Left by Hyſtaſpes. The whole Front of the 
Army took up but- thirty-two Stadia, or four 
Miles in Extent, and conſequently was at each 
o 3 end 
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CHAP. end near four Stadia, or half a Mile ſhort of 

* — the Enemy's Front. Behind the firſt Line at 

; a little diſtance, Cyrus placed the Spear-men, 
and behind them the Archers. Both the one 
and the other were covered by the Soldiers 
in their front, over whoſe Heads they could 
fling their Javelins, and ſhoot their Arrows at 
the Enemy. 


XVI. Beninp all theſe he formed another 
Line, to ſerve for the Rear, which conſiſted 
of the Flower of his Army. Their Buſineſs 
was to have their Eyes upon thoſe that were 

aced before them, to encourage thoſe that 
did their Duty, to ſuſtain and threaten thoſe 
that gave way, and even to kill thoſe as Trai- 
tors that perſiſted obſtinately in flying ; by that f 
means to keep the Cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the Troops in ; 
the Rear as they could poſſibly have of the 
Enemy. Behind the Army were placed thoſe 
moving Towers which I have already deſcrib- 
ed. Theſe formed a Line equal and parallel 
to that of the Army, and did not only ſerve to 
annoy the Enemy by the perpetual Diſcharges 
of the Archers that were in them, but might 
likewiſe be looked upon as a kind of moveable 
Forts or Redoubts, under which the Perfian J 
Troops might rally, in caſe they were broken 7. 
and puſhed by the Enemy. Juſt behind theſe [4 
Towers were two other Lines, which alſo 
were - parallel and equal to the Front of the 
Army : the one- was formed of the Baggage, 


and 
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and the other of the Chariots which carried C * P. 


the Women, and ſuch other Perſons as were 
unfit for Service. To cloſe all theſe Lines, and 
to ſecure them from the Inſults of the Enemy, 
Cyrus placed in the Rear of all two thouſand In- 
fantry, two thouſand Horſe, and the Troop of 
Camels, which was pretty numerous. Cyrus's 
Deſign in forming two Lines of the Baggage 
was, not only to make his Army appear the 
more numerous, but likewife to oblige the 
Enemy, in caſe they were reſolved to furround 
him, as he knew they intended, to make the 
longer Circuit, and conſequently. to weaken 
their Line, by ſtretching it out ſo far. We 
have ſtill the Per/ian Chariots of War armed 
with Scythes to ſpeak of. Fheſe were divid- 
ed into three Bodies of-an hundred-each. One 
of theſe Bodies, commanded by Abradates, 
King of Sz/iana, was placed in the Front of 
the Battle, and the other two upon the Flanks 
of the Army. 5 


XVII. Wren the two Armies were in fight 
of each other, and the Enemy had obſerved 
how much the Front of theirs exceeded that 
of Cyrus; they made the Centre of their Army 
halt, whilſt the two Wings advanced project- 
ing to the right and left, with deſign to incloſe 
_ Cyrus's Army, and begin their Attack on every 
Side on the ſame time. This Movement did 
not at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expected it; 
but obſerving that many. of his Officers, and 
even Abradates himſelf, diſcovered ſome uneaſy 


4 Appre- 


1 
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C HAP. Apprehenſions; Theſe Troops diſturb you, ſays 
ad he; believe me they will be the firſt routed, 


and to you | Abradates I give that as a Signal, 
for the falling upon the Enemy with your 
Chariots. . When the two detached Bodies of 
the Tydians were ſufficiently extended, Cræſus 
gave the Signal to his main Battle to march up 
directly to the Front of the Perfan Army, 
whilſt the two Wings, that were wheeling 
round upon their Flanks, advanced on each 
Side; ſo that Cyrus's Army was incloſed on 
three Sides; and, as Xenophon expreſſes it, 
looked like a ſmall Square drawn with- 
in a great one. In an Inſtant, on the firſt 
Signal Cyrus gave, his 'Troops faced about on 
every ide, keeping a profound filence in ex- 
pectation of the Event. The Prince himſelf 
at the head of ſome Horſe, briſkly followed 
by a Body of Foot, fell upon the Forces that 
were marching to attack his right Flank, and 
put them in great Diſorder. The Chariots 
then driving furiouſly upon the Lydiaus com- 
pleated the Defeat. In the ſame moment the 
Troops of the left Flank, knowing by the 
Noiſe that Cyrus had begun the Battle on the 
Right, advanced to the Enemy; and im- 
mediately the Squadron of Camels was made 
to advance likewiſe, as Cyrus had ordered. The 
Enemy's Cavalry did not expect this, and their 
Horſes at a diſtance, as ſoon as they were ſen- 
ſible of the Approach of thoſe Animals, whoſe 
Smell they cannot endure, began to ſnort and 
prance, to run foul upon and everturn one 

another, 
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another, throwing their Riders, and treadingCH A P. 
them under their Feet. Whilſt they were in VII. 
this Confuſion, a ſmall Body of Horſe, com- 
manded by Artageſes, puſhed them very warm- 

ly to prevent their rallying; and the Chariots 

armed with Scythes falling furiouſly upon 

them, they were intirely routed, with a dread- 

ful ſlaughter. | 


XVIII. Tais being the Signal which Cyrus 
had given Abradates for attacking the Front 
of the Enemy's Army, he drove like Lightning 
upon them with all his Chariots. Their firſt 
Ranks were not able to ſtand ſo violent a 
Charge, but gave way and were diſperſed. 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abra- 
dates came up to the Egyptian Battalions, which 
being covered with their Bucklers, and march- 
ing in ſuch cloſe order, that the Chariots had 
not room to pierce amongſt them, gave him 

* much more trouble, and would not have been 
"i broken, had it not been for the Violence of the 
b Horſes that trod upon them. Twas a moſt 
dreadful Spectacle to ſee the Heaps of Men 
and Horſes, overturned Chariots, broken Arms, 
and all the direful Effects of the ſharp Scythes, 
which cut every thing in pieces that came in 
their way. But Abradates's Chariot having 
the Misfortune to be overturned, he and his 
Men were killed, after they had fignalized 
their Valour in a very extraordinary manner. 
The Egyptians then marching forward in cloſe 
Order, and covered with their Bucklers, oblig- 
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CHAP.ed the Perfian Infantry to give way, and drove 
VIE them beyond their fourth Line, as far as to 


their Machines. There the Egyptians met 
with a freſh Storm of Arrows and Javelins, 
that were poured upon their Heads from the 
rolling Towers : and the Battalions of the Per- 
fans Rear-guard advancing ſword in hand; 
hindered their Archers and Spear-men from 
retreating any farther, and obliged them to re- 
turn to'their Charge. 


XIX. Cyrus in the mean time having 
put both the Horſe and Foot to flight on the 
teft of the Egyptians, did not amuſe himſelf 
in purſuing the Runaways, but puſhing on di- 
rectly to the Centre, had the Mortification to 
find his Perſian Troops had been forced to give 
way ; and rightly judging that the only means 
to prevent the Egyptians from gaining farther 
ground, would be to attack them behind, he 
did ſo, and fell upon their Rear. The Cavalry 
came up at the ſame time, and the Enemy was 
puſhed: with great Fury. The Egyptians being 
attacked on all fides, faced about every way, 
and defended themſelves with wonderful brave- 
ry. Cyrus himſelf was in great Danger ; his 
Horſe, which a Solder had ſtabbed under the 
Belly, finking under him, he fell in the midſt 
of his Enemies. Here was an Opportunity, 
ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how important it is 
for a Commander to have the Affection of his 
Soldiers. Officers and Men, equally alarmed 
at the Danger in which they ſaw their Leader, 
518155 ran 
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bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, admiring 
the Valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cerned to ſee ſuch brave Men periſh, offered 
them honourable Conditions, if they would 
ſurrender, letting them know at the ſame time 
that all their Allies had abandoned them. The 
Egyptians accepted the Conditions, after which: 
the Per/ians meeting with no farther Oppoſi- 
tion, a total Rout of the Enemy enſued. 


XX. Tis allowed that Cyrus Victory was 
chiefly owing his Perſian Cavalry, which was 
a new Eſtabliſhment, and entirely the Fruit 
of that Prince's Care and Activity in forming 
his People, and perfecting them in a part of 
the military Art, of which till his Time they 
had been utterly ignorant. The Chariots arm- 
ed with Scythes did good Service, and the 
uſe of them was ever after retained among the 
Per/ians. The Camels too were not unſervice- 
able in this Battle, tho' Xenophon. makes no 
great account of them, and obſerves, that in 
his time they made no other uſe of them, than 
for carrying the Baggage. I ſhall not under- 
take here to enlarge upon Cyruss Merit. Tis 
ſufficient to obſerve, that in this affair we ſee 
all the Qualities of a great General ſhine out 
in him. Before the Battle, an admirable ſa- 
gacity and foreſight in diſcovering and diſcon- 
certing the Enemy's Meaſures ; an infinite E. 
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CRAP, actneſs in the detail of Affairs, in e care 


that his Army ſhould be provided with every 
thing neceſſary, and all his Orders punctually 


obeyed at the time prefixed; a wonderful ap- 
plication to gain ha Hearts of his Soldiers, 
and to inſpire them with Confidence and Ar- 
dor: in the heat of Action, what a Spirit and 
Activity? what a, preſence of Mind in giving 
Orders as Occaſion requires? what Courage 
and Intrepidity, and at the ſame time what Hu- 
manity towards the Enemy, whoſe Valour he 
reſpects, and whoſe Blood he is unwilling to 
ſhed ? I have met with but one Objection to 
the Manner in which he drew up his Troops 
in Order of Battle, namely, his placing no Troops 
to cover his Flanks, to. ſuſtain his armed Cha- 
riots, and to oppoſe the two Bodies of Troops 
which Craſus had detached to fall upon the 
Flanks of his Army. But it is very poſſible 
that ſuch a Circumſtance might eſcape Xeno- 
pban in deſcribing the Battle; tho it muſt be 
owned, that the Fall of Abradates, which was 
immediately followed by the Attack of the 
Perſian Infantry, hardly leave room for ſuch 
a Conjecture, | 


XX. I hall now et the Reader with 


the Deſcription of two Battles in which the 
Romans were concerned, thoſe of Cannæ and 
Zama, diſtinguiſhed by the importance of their 


Conſequences, and the Abilities of the Gene- 


rals who commanded in them. Hannibal hav- 


ing defeated the Romans in three ſucceſſive En- 
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gagements, and defirous of bringing them to CHAP. 
another general Action, that by one deciſive VII. 


Blow he might put an end to the War, remov- 
ed his Camp to the Neighbourhood of Cannæ, 
an open champian Country, and fit for Caval- 

to act in, in which he was greatly ſuperior 
to the Enemy. The Romans, headed by the 
Conſuls Paulus Amilius and Varro, followed 
him thither, where after ſome Diſputes Paulus 
was obliged to give way to the Obſtinacy of his 
Collegue, who was reſolutely bent upon fight- 
ing. The two Armies were very unequal as 
to number. There was in that of the Romans, 
including the Allies, fourſcore thouſand Foot, 
and ſomething more than ſix thouſand Horſe; 
and in that of the Carthaginians, forty thouſand 
Foot, all well diſciplined and inured to War, 
and ten thouſand Horſe. Varro, at day- break, 
having made the Troops of the great Camp 
paſs the Auſidus, drew them up immediately 
in Battle, after having joined them with thoſe 
of the little Camp. The whole Infantry were 
upon one Line, cloſer and of greater depth 
than uſual. The Cavalry was upon the two 
Wings : that of the Romans on the right, de- 
fended by the Aufidus ; and that of the Allies 
on the left Wing. The light-armed Troops 
were advanced in the Front of the Battle to 
ſome diſtance. Paulus Amilius commanded 
the right Wing of the Romans, Varro the left, 
and Servilius Geminus, the Conſul of the 
preceding year, was in the Centre. 


XXII. HAx- 
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XXII. HANNIBAL immediately drew up his 
Army in one line. He poſted his Spaniſb and 
Gallick Cavalry on the le, ſuſtained by the 
Aufidus, to oppoſe the Roman Horſe ; and upon 
the ſame Line, half his heavy-armed African 
Infantry: then the Spaniſh and Gallick Infantry, 
which properly formed the Centre ; on their 
right the other half of the African Infantry; 
and laſtly the Nvmidian Horſe, who compoſ- 
ed the right Wing. The light- armed Troops 
were in the Front, facing thoſe of the Romans. 
Aſdrubal had the left, Hanno the right; Han- 
nabal, having his Brother with him, reſerved 
the Command of the Centre to himſelf. The 
African Troops might have been taken for a 
Body of Romans, ſo much did they reſemble 
them by their Arms, which they had gained 
in the Battles of Trebia and Thraſymenus, and 
which they now employed againſt thoſe who 
had ſuffered them to be taken {on them. The 
ben and Gauls had Shields of the ſame 

orm; but their Swords were very different. 
Thoſe of the former were equally proper for 
cutting and thruſting, whereas thoſe of the 
Gauls cut only with the Edge, and at a certain 
Diſtance. The Soldiers of thoſe two Nations, 
eſpecially the Gauls, had a dreadful aſpect, in 
conſequence of their extraordinary Stature. The 
latter were naked from their Belts upwards. 
The Spaniards wore linen Habits, the extreme 
whiteneſs of which, exalted by a border of a 
purple colour, made a ſurpriſingly ſplendid Ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance. Hannibal, who knew how to take CHAP. 
his Advantages as a great Captain, forgot no- VII. 
thing that could conduce to the Victory. A ö 
Wind peculiar to that Region, called in the 
Country Vulturnus, blew always at a certain 
Period. He took care to draw up in ſuch a 
manner, that his Army, facing the North, 

had it in their Backs, and the Enemy fronting 

the South, had it in their Faces; ſo that he 

was not in the leaſt incommoded with it, where- 

as the Romans, whoſe Eyes it filled with Duſt, 

ſcarce ſaw before them. From hence we may 

judge how far Hannibal carried his Attention, 

which nothing ſeems to eſcape. 


XX, Tur two Armies marched againſt each 
other, and began the Charge. After that of 
the light-armed-Soldiers-on. both ſides, which 
was only a Prelude, the Action began by the 
two Wings of the Cavalry on the fide of the 
Aufidus. Hannibals left Wing, which was an 
old Corps, to whoſe Valour he was principally 
indebted for his Sueceſſes, attacked that of the 
Romans with ſo much Force and Violence, - that 
they had never experienced the like. This 
Charge was not made in the uſual manner of 
Attacks of Cavalry, by ſometimes falling back, 
and ſometimes returning to the Aſſault; but in 
fighting man to man, and very near, becauſe 
they had not room enough to extend them- 

ſelves, being pent up on one ſide by the River, 
and on the other hy the Infantry. The Shock 
was furious, and equally ſuſtained on No pu 
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CH 2 ſides; and whilſt it was ſtill doubtful to which 
fide the Victory would incline, the Roman 
Horſe, according to a Cuſtom uſual enough 
in-their Corps, and which was ſometimes 2 
ceſsful, but was now very ill applied, diſmount- 
ed and fought on Foot. When Hannibal was 
informed of this, he cried out: 1 am as well 
pleaſed with them in that Poſture, as I ſhould 
be to have them all delivered up to me to be 
bound hand and foot. Accordingly, after 
having defended - themſelves with the utmoſt 
Valour, moſt of them fell upon the Spot. 
Aſdrubal purſued thoſe that fled, and made a 
great ſlaughter of them. 


XXIV. Wurst the Horſe were thus en- 
gaged, the Infantry of both Armies advanced 
alſo againſt each other. The Battle began at 
firſt in the Centre. As ſoon as Hannibal per- 
ceived that his left Wing began to have the 
advantage, he made the Gauls and Spaniards 
moye that were in the main Body, and whom 
he . commanded in Perſon. In proportion as 
he advanced, he rounded his front in form of 
a Halen. with its convex ſide towards 
the Enemy. At firſt, the oppoſite Centre of 
the Romans charged them. After ſome re- 
ſiſtance the Spaniards and Gauls began to give 
way, and to loſe ground. The reſt of the 
Roman Infantry alſo moved on in order to take | 
them in flank. They fell back according to | 
the Orders they. had received, continuing to 


fight,” and regained the ground where 90 
| ad 
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had at firſt been drawn up in Battle. The CHAP. 
Romans, ſeeing that the Spaniards and, ** N 


Cauls continued to retreat, continued alſo to 
purſue them. Hannibal, well pleaſed to ſee 
every thing ſucceed according to his Deſign, 
and perceiving the moment was come for act. 
ing with all his Forces, gave orders, that his 
Africans ſhould wheel to the right. and left 
upon the Romans. Thoſe two Bodies, which 
were freſh, well armed, and in good order, 
having wheeled about ſuddenly towards the 
ſpace or hollow, into which the Romans had 
thrown themſelves in diſorder and confuſion, 
charged them on both ſides with vigour, with- 
out giving them time to look about them, or 

leaving them ground to form themſelves. 


XXV. IN the mean time the Numidian 
Cavalry on the right Wing, was engaged alſo 
with the Enemy oppoſite to them, namely 
the Cavalry of the Allies of the Romans. 
Tho' they did not diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
this Battle, and the advantage was equal on 
both ſides, they were however very uſeful ; 
for they found the Enemies which they had 
in their front ſufficient employment, to pre- 
vent them from having time to aſſiſt their own 
People. But when the left Wing where A 
drubal commanded had routed, as we have 
ſaid, the whole Horſe of. the right Wing of 
the Romans, and had joined the Numidians, 
the Cavalry of the Allies did not wait to be 
attacked by them, but fled with- the utmoſt 
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be, precip pitation. It is faid, that Aſdrubal then 
did" a thing, which no lefs ſhews his Prudence, 
than it contributed to the ſucceſs of the Battle. 
As the Numidians were very numerous, and 
never did their Duty better than When an 
Enemy fled, he ordered them to purſue the 
Romans to prevent their rallying, and led on 
the Spaniſb and Gallick Horſe to the Charge, 
fo fo ort ace 1 Infantry. Accordingly 
fl upo e Roman Foot in the Rear, 
er beide attacked at the ſame time in the 
Flanks, ing ſurrounded on all, fides, was in- 


tirely cut to pieces, after e acted prodigies 
of Valour: _ 


XXV I. Tux Battle of Zama, beben 
Hannibal and Scipio, is one of the moſt me- 
morable recorded in Hiſtory; the diſpoſition 
on both ſides being the maſterpiece of two 
of the greateſt Generals that ever the World 
produced. Scipio drew up his Troops in the 

following manner. He poſted the Haſtati in 
the front Line, leaving intervals between the 
Cohorts. In the ſecond Line he placed the 
Principes, with their Cohorts not Whind the 
| Tpaces of the firſt Line, as was the cuſtom of | 
the Romans, but belle the Cohorts of that 
front Line, in order to leave openings for the 
Elephants of the Enemy which were very 
numerous. The Tiarii formed the third 
Line in the fame order, and ferved as a Body 
of reſerve, He placed TLæliu on the left 
Wing with the alian Cavalry, and: Mafinrſa 
CN 1 on 
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on the right with his Numidians. In the CHAP. 
ſpaces of the firſt: Line he placed the light- VE. 
armed Soldiers, and ordered them to begin — 


the Battle in ſuch a manner, that if they 


could not ſuſtain the Charge of the Elephants, 


they ſhould retire ; ſuch of them as were moſt 


ſpeedy, behind the whole Army, thro' the 


ſpaces that divided it in right Lines ; and thoſe 
who ſhould find themſelves too much preſſed, 


thro' the ſpaces between the Lines on the right 
.and left, in order to leave thoſe Animals a 
_ paſſage, in which they would be expoſed: to 
the Darts diſcharged upon them on all ſides. 


As to Hannibal, in order to give the Enemy 
more Terror, he placed in the front his four- 
ſcore Elephants, a number which he never 


had before in any Battle. In the. firſt Line 


he poſted the auxiliary Troops of the Ligu- 


rians and Gauls, with the Baleareans and 
Moors, who amounted in all to twelve thou- 
fand Men. The ſecond Line, in which the 


incipal force of the Army conſiſted, was 
compoſed of Africans and Carthaginians. He 
poſted the Troops he had brought with him 
from Taly in the third Line, and placed them 


above a ſtadium from the ſecond Line. The 


Numidian Cavalry were upon the left Wing, 


and the Cartbaginian upon the right. 


XXVII. Evxxr thing being ready for the 
Battle, and the Numidian Cavalry on both 
ſides having long ſkirmifhed, Hannibal gave 
orders for the Elephants to move againſt the 
red = is Enemy. 
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CHAP. Enmey. The Romans immediately made the 
VII. Trumpets ſound, and at the ſame time raiſed 

* Y "ſuch great Cries, that the Elephants which 


advanced againſt the right of the Romans, 
turned back, and put the Moors and Numidi- 
ans that formed Hannibal's left into Diſorder. 
Maſiniſſa ſeeing their Confuſion, eaſily put 
them intirely to the Rout. The reſt of the 
Elephants advanced between the two Armies 
into the Plain, and fell upon the light-armed 
Romans, a great number of whom they cruſh- 
ed to Death, notwithſtanding the continual 
ſhower of Darts diſcharged upon them from 
2]! ſides. At length being terrified, ſome of 
dem ran thro the ſpaces Scipio had prudently 
left, and; others in their flight returned upon 
their own right Wing, purſued by the Roman 
Horſe, who with their Spears drove them 
quite out of the Field of Battle. Lælius took 
this inſtant for charging the Carthaginian Ca- 
valry, who turned about and fled full ſpeed. 
He purſued them warmly, whilſt Mafiniſſa 
did the ſame on his Side, 1366 


XX VIIL., Tur Army of the Carthaginians 
Was uncovered on the right and left by its 
Cavalry. The Infantry then on both fides 
advanced ſlowly and in good order, except 
that which Hannibal had brought from Taly, 
which formed the third Line, and continued 
in its firſt Poſt. When they were near each 
other the Homans railing great Cries according 
to their Cuſtom, and ſtriking their Swords 

| my | upon 
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upon their Shields, charged the Enemy with CHAP. 


vigour. On the fide of the Carthaginians, 
the Body of foreign Troops that formed the 


front Line, alſo raiſed great Cries, but con- 


fuſed, and diſſonant from each other, becauſe 


they were of different Nations. As they 
could uſe neither Swords nor Javelins, but 


fought hand to hand, the Strangers at firſt 


had ſome advantage over the Romans by their 


agility and boldneſs, and wounded a great 


number. However, the latter having the ſu- 
periority by their good Order, and the nature 
of their Arms, gained ground, ſupported by 


the ſecond Line who followed, and inceſſantly 
encouraged them to fight with Valour; where- 
as the Strangers being neither followed nor 
' affiſted by the Cartbaginiaus, whoſe inaction 
on the contrary intimidated them, loſt courage, 
gave way, and believing themſelves openty 
abandoned by their own Troops, fell, in re- 
tiring, upon their ſecond Line, and attacked 


it in order to open themſelves a paſiage. The 
latter found themſelves obliged to defend their 
Lives courageouſly : fo that the Carthaginians 
attacked by the Strangers, contrary to their 


"Expectation, ſaw they had two Enemies to 
fight, their own Troops, and the Romans. 


Quite out of their Senſes, and in a manner 


tranſported with fury, they made a great 


ſlaughter of both, and put the Heſtati into 


diſorder. "Thoſe who commanded the Prin- 
cipes having made their Troops advance, 
rallied them without difficulty. The greateſt 
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CH AP. .part of the Stran gers and Carthaginians fell in 


this Place, partly cut in pieces by one another, 
and partly by the Romans, Hannibal would 
not ſuffer thoſe that fled to mingle with thoſe 
who remained, leſt full of Terror as they 
were, and covered with Wounds, they might 
induce Diſorder among thoſe who had re- 
ceived no Blow hitherto : he even ordered the 
front Rank to preſent their Pikes, which 
obliged them to retire along the A. into 
the Plain. 


XXIX. Tur ** between the two Armies 
being then covered with Blood, and with the 
dead, Scipio was in Perplexity enough ; for 
he did not know how to make his Troops 
move in good Order, over that confuſed heap 
of Arms and dead Bodies, {till bleeding and ly- 
ing upon each other. He ordered the wounded 
Men to be carcied behind the Army; the Re- 
treat to be ſounded for the Haſtati, wh were 
purſuing the Enemy ; poſted them oppoſite to 
the Centre of the Carthaginians in expectation of 
a new Charge; and made the Principes and 
Triarii advance on both Wings. When they 
were upon the fame front with the Haſtati, a 
new Battle began between the two Armies. 
The Infantry alternately gave way, and re- 
turned to the Charge with great Courage and 
Vigour. As Number, Reſolution, and Arms 
were equal on both ſides, and they fought 
with ſuch obſtinacy that they fell in their Poſts 
rather than give w ay, the fate of the Battle 
was 
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was long doubtful, and it could not be cn CH 


jectured which fide would remain. maſters 2 


of the Field. Things being in this ſtate, 
Lalius and Maſiniſſa, after having purſued the 
Enemy's Cavalry a conſiderable time, returned 
very opportunely for attacking the Infantry in 
the rear. This laſt Charge decided the Vic- 
tory. A great number of the Cartbaginians 
were killed upon the field of Battle, where 
they were ſurrounded on all ſides. Many of 
them having diſperſed in the Plains round a- 
bout, were cut off by the Roman Cavalry that 
occupied all the Country. The Carthaginians 
left above twenty thouſand dead upon the ſpot, 
as well of their own Citizens as Allies. Al- 
moſt as many were taken, with, an hundred 
and thirty Enſigns and Standards, and eleven 
Elephants. Hannibal eſcaped with a ſmall 
number of Horſe to Adrumetum, after having 
tried, both. before and during the Battle, all 
poſſible means for obtaining the Victory. The 
Romans loſt only fifteen hundred Men. 


XXX. Havixc thus given an Account of 
{ome of the moſt memorable Battles of An- 
tiquity, explained the Conduct of the Generals, 
and laid open the Reaſons of that Conduct; 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a few gene- 
ral Remarks, tending ſtill farther to illuſtrate 
this great Branch of War, and which in ſome 
_ meaſure offer themſelves in conſequence of 
what has been already ſaid, The firſt is, that 
tho' moſt Nations had a certain fixed and par- 
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CHAP ticular form of giving Battle, yet they never 
VI. adhered to it ſo cloſely, as not to vary when 


- 
* 


Circumſtances required it. The drawing up 
an Army to the very beſt advantage, is doubt- 
leſs a great furtherance to the gaining of the 
Victory. But the doing ſo depends much, 
not only on the Wiſdom and skill of the 
General, the Nature of the Ground, and the 
Quality of his own Forces, but alſo on thoſe 
of his Enemies, and on the Diſpoſition of him 
who commands them. Hence the greateſt 
Captains of older times, whoſe military Know- 
ledge and Practice the Moderns fo juſtly value, 
always acted herein according to their own 
Judgment, without confining themſelves to any 
ſtanding Rules. We have ſeen that Cyrus be- 
ing to fight againſt Cyæſus in a large Plain, 
where he found the Enemy taking meaſures 


to ſurround him, drew up his Men but twelve 


deep in File, whereas formerly the File was 
twenty-four deep. By this means he augment- 
ed the front of his Army double, prevented 
his being two much over-winged by Creſts, 
and won the Victory. It is obſervable too of 
Scipio at the Battle of Zama, that he placed 
the Battalions of his ſeveral Lines directly be- 
hind one another, and not facing the Intervals 
of the Lines before them, as was the common 
Cuſtom. His Deſign in this was, to give free 
iſſue to the Elephants, whoſe Shock might 
otherwiſe have difordered his Men, and ren- 
der'd them incapable of making any reſiſtance, 
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Caſar, at the Battle of P harfalia againſt Pompey, C HAP. 
quite altered the manner of the Roman Imbat- A 4 


telling. For having found that Pompey ex- 
ceedingly outnumbered him in Horſe, he co- 
vered one of his Flanks with a little River, 
and drew all his Cavalry to the other Flank; 
among the Squadrons whereof he placed 
Bodies of this beſt Infantry, and there began 
the Battle. By this means, having all his 
Horſe in one Wing, and thoſe accompanied 
with ſelect legionary Foot, he ſoon routed 
that half of Pompey's Horſe which oppoſed 
all his, and then falling into the flanks and 
rear of his Enemy, gained the Victor. 


XXXI. Tux drawing up the Army in ſe- 
veral Lines, as the nature of the Ground, and 
the number of the Forces would allow, is 
what was moſt peculiar to the Roman Diſ- 
cipline, and has been found ſo conſonant to 
Reaſon and Experience, that it is eſtabliſhed 
as a ſtanding Maxim of War at this Day. In 
effe& theſe 'Lines are ſo many Armies : and 
the ſecond Line being intire, tho' the firſt 
ſhould be broken, often recovers the Day; 
eſpecially if the ſecond Line be at fo juſt a 
diſtance from the firſt, as not to be diſordered 
by it when overthrown ; and alſo fo near, that 
ſome Battalions of the ſecond Line can come 
up timely enough to redreſs any beginnings 
of a breach in the firſt, without too much 
diſcompoſing itſelf. It has likewiſe been often 
obſerved, that whoever in a Battle keeps to- 


gether 
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CHAP.sether a Body of Men, that are not led to 


fight until all the Enemy's Squadrons have 


| fought, rarely miſſes to carry away the Victo- 


ry ; and that he who has the laſt Reſerves, is 
the likelieſt in the end to have the Honour of 
the Day. One ſignal Illuſtration of this Truth 
among many I ſhall inſtance. At the Battle 
of Dreux in France, where the Conſtable 
Montmorency, and Francis Duke of Guiſe, the 
eateſt Captains of that Age, commanded the 
Royaliſts ; and Lewis Prince of Conde, and the 
Admiral CHatillon the Proteſtants ; the two laſt 
defeated all the Forces they ſaw, took the 
Conſtable Priſoner, paſt over the Bellies of the 
Switzers, who made almoſt a miraculous re- 
ſiſtance, and concluded they had therefore 
won the Victory. In the mean while the 
Duke of Guiſe, who led the left Wing of the 
French King's Army, either by deſign, as his 
Enemies ſaid, or as an Act of high Conduct, 
ſo covered his Troops with the Village of 
Blainville, and the Trees and Shrubs about it, 
that he was not ſo much as ſeen by the Pro- 
teſtants; nor moved from thence, until the 
Conſtable was taken Priſoner, the Marſhal 
de St. Andre killed, and all thoſe Forces which 
were conſidered by the Proteſtants as the whole 
Army of the Royaliſts, intirely routed, and ſo 
confuſedly flying, that he was in no danger of 
having his Squadrons diſordered by the Run- 
aways of his own Party. But then, advancing 
with his 'Troops which were intire, he ſoon 
| Doane 1. E415; | | turned 
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turned the fortune of the Day, took the Prince HAF. 
of -Cind# Priſoner, and overthrew all that op- II. 
J poſed him. For tis a tedious and difficult; if” 

not an impoſſible Task, to put into good Or- 
der again an Army that has newly fought, ſo 
as to bring it ſuddenly to renew the Charge; 
ſome being buſied about the Pillage and Pri- 
ſoners they had taken, or are purſuing; others 
being loth to return to new Dangers ; and all 
in effect being ſo heated and diſordered, that 
they do not, or will not hear the Comman 
of their Superiors. 


. 
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XXXII. Ons thing among the Romans par- 
ticularly deſerves our Notice, and that is, that 
tho' they ſtrove with incredible Emulation to 
obtain the firſt Poſts in the Army. yet that 
Ambition once gratified, they did not diſdain to 
accept of inferior Offices after the-higher, and 
to ſerve under thoſe over whom they had com- 
manded. It is amazing to conſider what a mul- 
titude of conſular Senators fell in the Battle of 
Canna. We have ſeen that Fabius, who had 
been thrice Conſul, and Dictator, ſerved as 
Lieutenant under his own Son : and that the 
great Scipio accepted the ſame Character from 
his Brother. Nor are theſe to be conſidered as 
Inſtances ſingular in their kind, for it was in 
reality the common Practice. Hence it was 
always in the power of a Roman General, to 
have I vigilant, and valiant Commanders, 
at the head of thoſe ſeveral larger Diviſions, 
of which an Army is uſually compoſed in a 

2 | Day 
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HAP. Day of Battle: Men of Judgment, Authority, 
VB. and Preſence of Mind, to remedy all Diſorders, 


— . ito improve all Advantages in the critical 


Moment; than which there is nothing of 
greater importance in general Engagements, 
as the leaſt Delay or Remiſſneſs is but too often 


irreparable. I believe it will readily be al- 


lowed, that the moſt able and conſummate 
General, neither is nor can be of himſelf ſuf- 
ficient to redreſs all Diſorders, and lay hold of 
all Advantages in an inſtant, when Armies are 


once engaged. The utmoſt he can do is, to 


chooſe well the Field of Battle, to draw up 
his Army according thereto to moſt advantage, 


to give his general Orders with Prudence and 


Foreſight, and to give the beſt Orders where- 


ever he is in perſon: but he cannot be every 
where, nor ſend his Orders timely enough to 
every Place to have them ſucceſsfully obeyed. 
And therefore tis indiſputably neceſſary, that 
he have under him expert chief Officers, at 


the head of all the great Diviſions of the 


Army, who may ſupply what is impoſſible 


for him ſingly to command. For he can be 


well obeyed but to the time he ſends his 
Troops to the Charge: after that, thoſe only who 


lead them, and are with them, can actuate them 


according to the general Orders, or as the Occa- 


. honrequires; which thoſe under him muſt have 
the judgment to lay hold of as it were in the 
twinkling of an Eye, ſo ſhort are the Mo- 
ments to acquire the Victory! rer. 
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XXXIII. Tur placing the beſt Men in'the, VII. 
Wings of an Army, is very ancient, and ſel- 
dom has been omitted, but to the loſs of thoſe 
who were guilty of ſuch Omiſſion. The 
Reaſon is, that the Troops on the Wings are 
not wedged in, as the Troops in the main 
* Battle are; but are at liberty to take all Ad- 
viuaantages, which Accident, the good Conduct 
of the Commander in chief, or the ill Conduct 
of the Enemy, throw in their way: nor can 
a General ſo much as rationally hope to fall 
into the flank and rear of his Enemy, but by 
attacking one of his Wings; becauſe he can- 
not overwing him, but only by falling upon 
one of his outward Flanks. Hence an able 
Commander chooſes always to begin the Battle 
on that ſide, where he judges himſelf the 
ſtrongeſt, and his Enemy the weakeſt; ad- 
vancing with thoſe Troops as expeditiouſly as 
he can, whilſt the reſt of the Army moves 
as ſlowly as they may. For if his firſt Im- 
preſſion be ſucceſsful, he may fall into the 
flank and part of the rear of the Enemy, while 
the reſidue of the whole Army is marching 
to attack them in front: but then the motion 
of the Army muſt be quicker, as ſoon as ever 
they ſee that the advanced Wing is ſucceſsful. 
Such was the Conduct of Epaminondas, at the 
famous Battles of Leuctra and Mantinea. Such 
too was the Method followed by Julius Ceſar, 
when he fought againſt Arioviſtus and the 
Germans. Hannibal, fo juſtly celebrated for his 


Skill 
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Skill in drawing up an Army, at the famous 
Battle of Cannæ, placed, as we have ſeen, all 
his beſt Men in his two Wings, and his worſt 
Men in the Centre; whereby, when the Ro- 
mans came to the Charge, who had placed 
their choiceſt Men in their main Battle, they 


ſoon pare into the Body of Hannibal's Army, 


whic 


; was the very thing he deſigned they 
ſhould do: for then with his two Wings, in 


which were the flower of all his Troops, he 


immediately wheeled upon the Romans, and 
totally defeated them. 


XXXIV. AFTER the Battle was fought, and 


the Victory apparently won, the great Danger 


was, as it {till is, to purſue with too much 
Ardor, without regard to what paſſed in the 
reſt of the Army. Hence that Cuſtom ſo in- 
violably obſerved among the Romans, of never 
ſuffering the Legions to follow the Chace, -or 
break their Ranks upon any Occaſion what- 
ever. Only the Horſe, the light-armed Men, 
and what Soldiers were not of the Legions, 
were ſent upon this Service; and the Purſuit 
was conducted with ſo much Caution, that a 
certain number of Squadrons always followed 
in good Order, ready to fall upon and break 
the Enemy anew, ſhould they rally and face 
about. How many Victories ſeemingly won, 
have in an inſtant been loſt, for want of care 
in theſe two Particulars of ſuch high Con- 
cernment, which therefore ought never to be 


omitted. It 1s certain that nothing more en- 
j courages 
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Tus ROMAN A#*"6> War,  coxxitix 
courages flying Enemies to rally, and fight OHA P. 
again, than the ſeeing a diſorderly Purfuit of CG 


them. For in ſuch a Purſuit, all the Advan- 
tages of the prevailing Party immediately 


vaniſh, if the Chaced do but turn about ; 


ſuch an Evidence of reſtored Valour, tov often 


daunting thoſe who are to oppoſe it: nor can 


any thing more deter the flying Party from 
ſuch a Step, than to ſee ſeveral Bodies in good 
Order following cloſe behind them, ind ready 
to make them repent of their Confidence, 
ſhould they venture upon any farther Oppo- 


ſition. And tho' brave Officers will not ceaſe 
"nga promiſing, and even threatening their 
en 


at fly, to face about; yet the private 


Soldier, who ſees thoſe Bodies ready to fall on, 


concludes it is fafer to run than to reſiſt, and 
therefore is too often deaf to all Oratory or 


Menaces of that nature: for where once 
Terror has ſeized the Minds of the Troops, 


they hear no Counſels but thoſe which their 
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Y by Attack and Defence of Places. 
HAT we have to offer upon this 


* 7 Subject falls naturally under three 


general Heads. Firſt, The manner of forti- 
ing Towns in uſe. among the Ancients, 
Secondly, The Machines of War employed by 


them” in Sieges. Thirdly, The Nature and 
Conduct of an Attack ws Defence. As to the 


firſt, how far ſoever we look back into Anti- 
quity, we find amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 


Cities fortified in a regular manner, with their 


Foſles, Curtains: and Towers. Vitruvius, in 


treating of the Conſtruction of Places of War 
in his time, ſays, that the Towers ought to 


project beyond the Walls, in order that when 
the Enemy approaches, the Defenders upon 
the right and left may take them in flank : 

that they ought to be round, and faced with 
many Stones, becauſe ſuch as are ſquare, are 


ſoon beat bown by the Machines of War and 


battering Rams, which eaſily break their An- 
gles: and that near the Towers the Wall ſhould | 


be cut within- ſide the breadth of the Towers, 


and the ways broke in this manner only be 


joined and continued by Beams laid upon the 
Ty two 
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two Extremities, without being made faſt 
with Iron, that in caſe the Enemy ſhould make 
himſelf maſter of any part of the Wall, the 
Beſieged might remove this wooden Bridge, 
and thereby prevent his paſſage to the other 


arts of the Wall, and into the Towers. The 


eſt Towns of the Ancients were fituated upon 
Eminences. They incloſed them ſometimes 
within two or three Walls and Ditches. _ Be- 
roſus, cited by Foſephus, informs us that Nebu- 
chadnezzar fortified Babylon with a triple In- 
cloſure of Brick Walls, of a ſurpriſing ſtrength 
and height.  Polybius, ſpeaking of Syringe, the 


Capital of Hyrcania, which Antiochus beſieged, _ 
ſays, that City was ſurrounded with three 
Ditches, each forty-five Foot broad, and 
twenty-two deep. Upon each fide of theſe 


was a double Intrenchment, and behind all a 
ſtrong Wall. The City of Jeruſalem, ſays Jo- 


ſepbus, was ſurrounded by a triple Wall, ex- 
cept on the fide of the Valleys, where there 


was but one, becauſe they were inacceſſible. 


To theſe they had added many other Works, 


one of which, continues the Hiſtorian, had 
it been compleated, would have rendered the 
City impregnable. The Stones of which it 
was built, were thirty Foot long by fifteen 
broad, which made it ſo ſtrong, that it was in 
a manner impoſſible to ſap, or ſhake it with 
Machines. The whole was flanked with 
Towers from Space to Space of extraordinary 
ſolidity, and built with wonderful Art. 

Vox. I. 9 II. Tur 
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I. Taz Ancients did not generally ſupport 
"their Walls on the inſide with Earth, in the 
manner of the Talus or Slope, which made 
the Attacks more dangerous. For tho' the 
Enemy had gained fome footing upon 
them, he could not aſſure himſelf of taking 
the City. It was neceſſary to get down, and 
to make uſe of the Ladder by which he had 
mounted ; and that deſcent expoſed the Sol- 
dier to very great danger. Vitruvius how- 
ever obſerves, that there is nothing renders a 
Rampart ſo ſtrong, as when the Walls both 
of the Curtain and Towers are ſupported by 
Earth, For then neither Rams, Mines, nor 
any other Machines can ſhake them. The 
Places of War of the Ancients were not al- 
ways fortified with Stone, Walls, They were 
ſometimes incloſed within good Ramparts of 
Earth, of great firmneſs and ſolidity. The 
manner of coating them with Turf was not 
unknown to them, nor the Art of ſupporting 
the Earth with ſtrong Faſcines, made faſt by 
Stakes, and of arming the top of the Rampart 
with a Ruft or Fraiſe of Paliſades, and the 
foot of the Parapet, or Pas de Scuris, with 
another. They often planted Paliſades alſo in 
the Ditch, to defend themſelves againſt ſudden 
Attacks, They made Walls alſo with Beams 
croſſed over one another, with ſpaces between 
them in manner of a Chequer, the void parts of 
which they filled up with Earth andStones. Such 


almoſt were the Walls of the City of Boas ger, 
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which Ceſar, in the ſeventh Book of his Wars C HAP. 
with the Gauls, deſcribes as follows. The | 


Walls of Bourges, and almoſt thoſe of the 
Country, were made of pieces of Wood forty 
Foot in length, laid along the Earth at the 
diſtance of two Foot from each other, and 
croſſed over by others of equal length and at. 
equal diſtance, with their ends to the front of 
the Wall. The ſpaces on the inſide were filled 
up with Earth and Faſcines, and on the out- 
fide with ſolid Stones. He adds, that the 
Work by this diſpoſition was agreeable to the. 
Eye, and very ſtrong ; becauſe the Wood was 
of great force againſt the Ram, and the Stones 
againſt Fire : beſides which, the thickneſs of 
the Wall, which was generally forty Foot, or 
the length of the Beams, made it next to im- 
poſſible either to make a breach in it, or throw 


it down in any manner. 


III. Wrar I ſhall fay in the ſequel, when 
I come to explain the manner of attacking and 
defending Places, will ſhew more diſtinctly 
what kind of Fortifications thoſe of the An- 
cients were. It is pretended that the Moderns 
excel them very much in this point, But as 
the method of Attack and Defence is intirely 
different, no juſt Compariſon can be made. 
The uſe of Muſkets, Bombs, Cannons, and 
other Fire- arms fince the invention of Gun- 
powder, has occalioned many alterations in 
the way of conducting Sieges, the duration' of 


which has been very much abridged of late. 
q 2 But 
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But theſe Changes are not ſo conſiderable, as 


many imagine, and have added nothing either. 


to the Merit or Capacity of Generals. The 


Moderns have imagined nothing that the An- 
cients could uſe, and have not uſed. We have 
borrowed from them the breadth and depth 
of Foſles, the thickneſs of Walls, the Towers 
to flank the Curtains, the Paliſades, the In- 


trenchments within the Ramparts and Towers, 


the advantage of many Flanks, in multiplying 


of which conſiſts the chief Improvement of 
modern Fortification, and which Fire-arms 


make the more eaſy to execute. Theſe are 
the Remarks of Men of Ability and Judg- 
ment, who to a profound knowledge of the 


manner in which the Ancients made War, 


unite. a perfect Experience of the modern K 


Practice of it. 


Iv. Bor let us now proceed to the Machines 
made uſe of by the Ancients in their Sieges. 


The principal of theſe were, the Tortoiſe, the 


Catapulta, the Baliſta, the Ram, and moving 


Towers. The Tortoiſe was a Machine com- 


poſed of very ſtrong and ſolid timber-work. 


The heig ht of it, to the uppermoſt Beam, 


which ſultained the Roof, was twelve Foot. 


The Baſe was ſquare, and each of its fronts 


twenty-five Foot. It was covered with a kind 
of quilted Mattreſs made of raw Hides, and | 

repared with different Drugs, to prevent its 
being ſet on fire by Combuſtibles. * heavy 


Machine 
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Machine was ſupported upon four wheels, and CH A 


had the name of Tortoiſe from its ſerving as a. - 
very ſtrong covering and defence, againſt the 
enormous weight thrown down on it; thofe 
under it being ſafe in the ſame manneras a 
Tortoiſe under her Shell, It was uſed both 
to fill up the Ditch, and for ſapping. For 
the filling up of the Ditch, it was neceſſary to 
join ſeveral of them together in a Line, and 
very near one another. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak- 
ing of the Siege of Halicarnaſſus by Alexander 
the Great, ſays, that he firſt cauſed three Tor- 
toiſes to approach, in order to fill up the Ditch; 
and that afterwards he planted his Rams upon 
the ſpace filled up, to batter the Wall. This 
Machine is often mentioned by Authors. There 
were, without doubt, Tortoiſes of different. 
forms and ſizes. Some indeed are of opinion, 
that becauſe of its enormous weight, it could 
not be moved from place to place on Wheels, 
but was puſhed forwards on Rollers. Under 
theſe Rollers the way was laid with ſtrong 
Planks, to faciliate its motion, and prevent its 
ſinking into the Ground, from whence it would 
have been very difficult to have removed it. 
The Ancients have obſerved, that the Roof had 
a thicker covering of Hides, Hurdles, Sea-weed, 
Fe. than the Sides, as it was expoſed to much 
greater Shocks from the weight thrown upon 
it by the Beſieged. It had a Door in front, 
which was drawn up by a Chain as far as was 
neceſſary, and covered the Soldiers at work in 
filling up the Ditch, 

| q3 V. Tur 
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V. Tur M#ſculus, tho' very little under- 
ſtood by modern Authors, who have repre- 
ſented 1t variouſly, was undoubtedly a kind of 
Tortoiſe, very low, and with a ſharp Roof. 
Such was that of Ceſar at the Siege of Mar- 
feiiles. It was fixty Foot in Length, and was 
moved forward to the Walls upon Rollers, 
where it was fixed over the part of the Ditch 
filled up. The Tower of Brick which he 
built there, communicated with this Muſculus 
and the Trenches, Cæſan ſays the Planks of 
the Roof were covered with Bricks and Mor- 
tar, over which Hides were laid, to prevent the 
Mortar from diſſolving by the Water which the 
Beſieged might pour down upon it: and to ſe- 
cure it from Stones and Fire, it was again cover- 
ed over with thick quilted Mattreſſes properly 
prepared. All this was done under Mantles, 
after which it was thruſt forward on a ſudden 
from the Tower to the Walls. Beſides this, 
there was another kind of Muſculus, that was 
uſed for levelling the Ground, and laying the 
Planks on which the Tortoiſes and moving 
Towers were to advance to the Ditch. The 
were like this, of greater length than breadth, 
and equal in breadth to the way they were to 
level. There were ſeveral other Machines in- 


. tended to cover the Soldiers, called Crates, Plu- 


tei, Vinea, Which I ſhall not undertake to de- 
ſcribe here, to avoid Prolixity. They may be 


compriſed in general unter the Namens Man- 
tles, or Sheds, 


VI. Tyr 
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VI. Tur Catapulta and Baliſiu were intend-C HAP. 


ed for diſcharging Darts, Arrows, and Stones, 
They were of different ſizes, and conſequently 

oduced more or leſs effect. Some were 
uſed in Battles, and might be called Field- 

ieces: others were employed in Sieges, which 
was the uſe moſt commaly ma de of them. The 
Baliſtæ muſt have been the heavieſt and moſt 
difficult to carry, becauſe there was always a 
greater number of Catapulte in the Armies. 
Livy, in his Deſcription of the Siege of Car- 
thaze, ſays, that there were an hundred and 
twenty great, and more than two hundred 
ſmall Catapultæ taken, with thirty-three great 
Baliſtiæ, and fifty-two ſmall ones. Feſephus 
mentions the ſame difference amongſt the Ro- 
mans, who had three hundred Catepuliz, and 


fotty Baliſtæ, at the Siege of Jeruſalem. Theſe 


Machines had a force which it is not eaſy to 
comprehend, but which ail good Authors at- 
teſt. Vegelius ſays, that the Baliſtæ diſcharg- 
ed Darts with ſo much rapidity and violence, 


that nothing could reſiſt their Force. Athe- 
news tells us, that Ageſiſlratus made one of little 


more than two Foot in length, which ſhot 
Darts almoſt five hundred Paces. Theſe Ma- 
chines were not unlike our Croſs-bows. There 
were others of much greater force, which 


threw Stones of three hundred weight, up- 


wards of an hundred and twenty-five Paces. 
We find ſurpriſing effects of them in Joſephus. 
The Darts of the Catapultæ, he tells us, de- 

5 94 ſtroyed 


VIII. 


— nnd 
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C. H AP. ſtroyed abundance of People. The Stones 


from the Baliſtæ beat down the Battlements, 


and broke the Angles of the Towers ; nor was 


there any Phalanx ſo deep, but one of theſe 
Stones would ſweep a whole File of it from 
one end to the other. Folard, in his Com- 
mentary upon Polybius, ſays their Force was 
very near equal to that of Artillery, 


VII. Tur Ram was compoſed of a large 
long Beam, armed at one end with Iron in the 
form of a Ram's Head, and of the ſame big- 
neſs with the Beam. This piece of Wood was 
ſuſpended by Chains in æguilibrio, in order to 
be ſet in motion with the greater eaſe. An 
hundred Men, more or leſs, worked it by main 
Strength, to ſtrike it againſt a Wall or Ram- 

art, in order to beat them down after having 
thaken them by repeated Blows. Care was 
taken to clothe this Beam with wet Leather, 
to prevent its being ſet on fire. It was flung 
under a kind of moving Tortoiſe or Gallery, 
which covered more than half of it, in order 
to ſhelter thoſe who worked the Ram from the 
Stones and Darts of the Beſieged. The effects 
of this Machine were prodigious. As it was 
one of thoſe that did moſt hurt, many Me- 
thods were cantrived to render it ulcleſs Fire 
was darted upon the Roof that covered, and 
the Timber that ſupported it, in order to burn 
them with the Ram. To Jeaden its Blows, 
Sacks of Wool were let down againſt. the 
Place at which it Was levelled. A Machine 
was 
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was alſo made uſe of againſt i It, called che c . 


by way of oppoſition to the Ram, with which « 


they ' endeavoured to grapple it, in order to 
draw it to themſelves,” or break it.  Foſep bus 
relates a ſurpriſing action of a Jew, W. 10, af 
the Siege of Jotophat, threw a Stone of an un- 
common ſize upon the Head of the Ram with 
ſuch Violence, that he looſened it from the 
the Beam, and made it fall down. He leaped 
afterwards from the top of the Wall to the 
bottom, took the Head from the midſt of the 
Enemy, and carried it back with him. He 
received five Arrows in his Body; and not- 
withſtanding thoſe Wounds, boldly kept. his 


Poſt ll through loſs of Blood and Strength, 
he fell from the Wall, and the Ram's Head 


with him, with which he would never Pat... 


VIII. Tur moving Towers were made of an 
aſſemblage of Beams and ſtrong Planks, not 
unlike a Houſe. To ſecure them againſt the 
Fires thrown by the Beſieged, they were 
covered with raw Hides, or with pieces of, 
Cloth made of Hair. Their height was in. 
proportion to their Baſe. They were ſome- 
times thirty Foot ſquare, and ſometimes forty 
or fifty, They were higher than the Walls 
or even Towers of the City. They were 
ſupported upon ſeveral Wheels according to 
to mechanic Principles, by the means of which 
the Machine was eaſily made to. move, how. 
great ſoever it might be. The Town was in 


| great danger if this Tower could approach the 


Walls: 


— 
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Walls: for it had Stairs from one Story to an- 
ther, and included different methods of attack. 


At bottom it had a Ram to batter the Wall, 
and on the middle Story a Draw-bridge, made 


of two Beams with Rails of Baſket-work, 


which let down cafily upon the Wall of the 
Cty, when within reach of it. The Beſiegers 
paſſed upon this Bridge to make themſelves 
maſters of the Wall. Upon the higher Stories 
were Soldiers armed with Partizans, and miſ- 
five weapons, who kept a perpetual diſcharge 
upon the Works. When Affairs were in this 
poſture, a Place feldom held out long; for 


what could thoſe hope who had nothing 


to confide in but the height of their Ram- 
parts, when they ſaw others ſuddenly appear 
which commanded them? The People of 
Namur demanded to ce, when Cz/ar”'s 


Tower, of which they had made a Jeſt whilſt 


at a diſtance, was ſcen to move towards them 
very faſt. They believed this a Prodigy, ſays 


Cæſar, and were aftoniſhed that Men of our 
ſize ſhould think of carrying fo vaſt and 
heavy a Machine to their Walls. Their De- 
puties obferved, that the Romans were doubt- 
leſs aſſiſted by the Gods in their Wars, ſince 
they could make Machines of ſo enormous 
a ſize advance ſo ſwiftly. It is indeed no won- 
der they were ſurpriſed, as they had neither 
{cen nor heard of any ſuch thing before, and 
as this 'Fower ſeemed to advance by Inchant- 
ment and of itſelf, the mechanic Powers that 
moved it being iruperceptible to thoſe of the 

Place. 
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Place. Theſe Towers were ſometimes ſur-C HAP. 


rounded with Corridors or Galleries at eac 
Story, to prevent their being ſet on fire: and 
indeed nothing better could have been invent- 
ed for this purpoſe, as the Galleries were filled 
with Troops armed with miſſive Weapons, 
who made their diſcharges from behind the 
Parapets, if we may ſo term them, and were 
always ready to pull out the Darts of Fire, 
and extinguiſh all other Combuſtibles thrown 
againſt the Tower; ſo that it was impoſſible 
for the Fire to make the leaſt progreſs, the 
Remedy being always at hand. Theſe Corri- 
dors were built upon Beams that projected five 
or ſix Foot beyond the Tower, ſeveral of 
which kind are ſtill to be ſeen upon Trajar's 


Column. 


IX. HavixG thus deſcribed the principal 
Machines made uſe of by the Ancients in 
Sieges, I now proceed to the Attack and De- 
fence of Places, which I ſhall treat in as brief 
a manner as poſſible, confining myſelf to the 
molt eſſential Parts. When Cities were ex- 
tremely ſtrong and populous, they were ſur- 
rounded with an Intrenchment on the fide 
next the Town, and another on that towards 
the Country. "Theſe were called Lines of 
Circumvallation and Contravallation. The 
Beſiegers pitched their Camp between theſe 
two Lines. Thoſe of Contravallation were 
againſt the beſieged City, the others againſt 
Attempts from without, When it was fore- 


{een 


h VIII. | 
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CH Tak ſeen that the Siege would be of long duration, 


it was.often changed i into a Blockade, and then 


the two Lines in queſtion were ſolid Walls of 


"nz Maſonry, flanked with Towers at pro- 
per diſtances, There is a remarkable Exam- 
pie of this at the Siege of Platæa by the La- 
ceaampmans and Thebans, of which Thucydides 
has left us a very particular Account. The 
two ſurrounding Lines were compoſed of two 


Walls fixteen Foot diſtant, and the Soldiers 


lay in that Space, which was divided into 
Quarters; ſo that it might have been taken 
for only one Wall with high Towers from 
diſtance to diſtance. Theſe Towers occupied 
the whole Interval, in order to enable the Be- 
dene to defend themſelves at the ſame time 
againſt thoſe within and thoſe without. The 
Quarters of the Soldiers could not be gone 
round without croſſing the Towers, and the 
top of the Wall was ſkirted with a Parapet 
of Oſier. There was a Ditch on each ſide, 


the Earth of which had been uſed to make 


Bricks for the Wall. In this manner Thucy- 


dides deſcribes theſe two ſurrounding Walls, 
which were of no great circumference, the 
City being very ſmall. This Siege, or rather 
Blockade, was very famous among the An- 


cients, and the more on account of the ſur- 


prifing eſcape of the Garriſon, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe Fortifications. For this purpoſe 
they applied Ladders to the inward Wall. 
After they had got upon the Platform, and 
ſeized the two adjoining Towers, they drew : 


* 
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up the Ladders, and let them down on tlie C n 
other fide of the outward Wall, by which VIII. 
they deſcended to the bottom, drawing up in 

Line of Battle as faſt as they came down. In 

this manner by the favour of a dark Night, 

they got ſafe to Athens. 


X. Tun Camp of the Roman Artois! 
Mumantia, took up a much greater extent of 
Ground. That City was four and twenty 
'  Stadia in circumference, that is to ſay, a 
League. Scipio, when he inveſted it, cauſed 
a Line of Circumvallation to be drawn, which 
incloſed more than twice the Ground the City 
ſtood upon. When this Work was finiſſied, 
another Line was thrown up againſt the Be- 
ſieged, at a reaſonable diſtance from the firſt, 
. of a Rampart of eight Foot chick 

by ten high, which was ſtrengthened with 
ſtrong Paliſades. The whole was flanked 
with Towers of an hundred Foot from each 
other. It is not eaſy to comprehend in what 
| manner the Romans compleated theſe immenſe 
; Works; a Line of Circumvallation of more 

; than two Leagues in compaſs ! but nothing is 
more certain than the Fact. He alſo erected 
four Poſts upon the Banks of the River 
Dura, contiguous to the Lines; and con- 
trived a Stoccado or Chain of floating Beams, 
pierced through crofs-wiſe with long Stakes 
pointed with Iron, to prevent Barks from en- 
tering, and Divers from getting any Intelli- 
gence of what was doing in the Camp. | 


| 
[ X1, 
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XI. CæsAk's Circumvallation before Ala, 


as formed of Faſcines inſtead of Turf, with 


its Parapet and Fraiſe made of large Stakes, 
whoſe Branches were cut in points, and burnt 
at the ends, like Stags Horns. They ſeemed 
like Wings at the foot of the Parapet, or like 
the Oars of a Galley inclining downwards. 
Of the ſame nature are the Fraiſes of the Mo- 
derns, that are far from being fo well imagin- 
ed, and are ſmooth-pointed Paliſades, bend- 
ing downwards to prevent ſcaling. The Mo- 
derns fix them in the ſame manner at the bot- 
tom of the Parapet, where they form a kind 
of Cincture very agreeable to the Eye. The 
Battlements mentioned by Cæſar were like the 
modern Embrazures for Cannon. Here the 
Archers were placed. Upon the Parapet of 
the Towers, field Baliſtas were planted to 
flank the Works. Towers were not always 
of Wood, but ſometimes of Earth covered 
with Turf, or ſtrengthened with Faſcines. 
They were much higher than the reſt of the 
Intrenchment, and ſometimes had Towers of 
Wood raiſed upon them for battering the 
Places that commanded the Camp. Some 
Authors have believed, that theſe Intrench- 
ments and Works of the Ancients in the Field, 
were perpendicular : but that Opinion is very 
abſurd, Theſe had a Platform with its Talus 
or Slope, and ſometimes Banquettes, in the 
form of Steps for aſcending ; beſides which, 
at the Towers, there were Ways made to go 

up. 
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Ce/ar's Lines, as they were very high, to _— _— 


vent the Earth. from falling away. 


XII. Tavs much for the two Lines of 
Circumvallation. We proceed now to the 
Ground incloſed between. the two Foſles, 
which is far the moſt curious part of this ce- 
lebrated Blockade. and will be beſt explained 
in Cæſars own Words, © As the. Soldiers 
« were employed at the fame time to fetch 
« Wood and Proviſions from a conſiderable 
{« diſtance, and to work at the Fortifications, 
and the Enemy often ſallied at ſeveral Gates. 
* to interrupt them; Cæſar found it neceſſary 
© to make ſome addition to his Lines, that 
«© they might not require ſo many Men. to 
* guard them. He therefore took Trees of 
* no great height, or large Branches, which 
* he cauſed to be made ſharp at the ends, 
and running a Trench of five Foot. deep 
before the Lines, he ordered them to be 
<« putinto it, and made faſt at bottom, ſo that 
they could not be pulled up. This Trench 
vas again filled up in ſuch a manner that 
* nothing but the tops of the Branches ap- 
*« peared, of which the points muſt have run 
into thoſe, who ſhould have endeavoured to 
«© paſs them, As there were five Rows of 
{© them interwoven in a manner with each 
other, they were unavoidable, In the front 
ce of theſe he cauſed Pits. of three Foot deep 
«ta he dug, in the form of the —_— 
cc In 
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C = 7 P.. In thoſe Pits he fixed ſtrong Stakes, burnt 


—_— a 


“and ſharpened at the top, which roſe only 
four Inches above the level of the Ground, 
* into which they were planted three Foot 
e deeper than the Pits, for the fake of firm- 
« neſs. The Pits were covered over with 
© Buſhes to deceive the Enemy. There were 
eight Rows of them, at the diſtance of 
© three Foot from each other. In the front 
of all he ſowed the whole ſpace between 
© the Pits and the advanced Ditch, with 
«© Crows Feet of an extraordinary ſize, "which 
« the Soldiers called Spurs.” The other Line, 
to prevent Succours from without, was intirely 
the ſame with this. 


XIII. Tno' Trenches, oblique Lines, Mines, 
and other the like Inventions, ſeem neither 
often nor clearly expreſſed in Authors, we can 
hardly ſuppoſe with reaſon, that they were 
not in uſe amongſt the Greeks and Romans. Is 
it probable, that with the Ancients, whoſe 
Generals, among their other excellent Quali- 
ties, had in an eminent degree that of taking 
great care to ſpare the Blood and Lives of their 
Soldiers, Approaches were made in beſieging 
without any precautions againſt the Machines 
of the Beſieged, whoſe Ramparts were ſo well 
provided, and Defence ſo bloody? Tho' there 
were no mention of this in any of the Hiſto- 
rians, who might poſſibly in the Deſcription 
of Sieges omit this Circumſtance, as well 

known 
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known to all the World; we ſhould hot con- CR 
clude that ſuch able Generals either did not ill 


know, or neglected things, on the one ſide fo 


which muſt naturally have entered the 


thoughts of every Man, ever ſo little verſed 


in attacking Places. But ſeveral Hiſtorians 


ſpeak of them; of which one ſhall ſuffice for 
all the reſt: this is Polyb1us, where he relates 


the Siege of the City Echinna by Philip. He 
concludes the Deſcription of it with theſe 
Words: © To cover from the Arrows of the 
“ Befieged, as well thoſe that went from the 
«© Camp to the Works, as thoſe who returned 


tc from the Works to the Camp, Trenches 


ce were drawn from the Camp to the Tor- 
ce toiſes, and thoſe Trenches covered at top.“ 
Long before Philip, Demetrius Poliocertes had 
uſed the ſame method at the Siege of Rhodes, 


Diodorus Siculus tells us, that famous Warrior 


cauſed Tortoiſes, and Galleries cut in the 
Earth, or covered Mines, to be made, for 


communication with the Batteries of Rams; and 


ordered a Trench with Blinds over head, to 
cover and ſecure the Troops, in going and 


coming from the Towers and Tortoiſes. The 


Seamen and Marines were appointed for this 
Service: the Work was four Stadia in length, 
that is to ſay, five hundred Paces. 


XIV. Bur tho' their Approaches were not 


intirely like thoſe of the Moderns, nor ſo deep 


in the Earth, the Fire from our Works being 
of a quite different nature from that of the 
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CH AP. Catapulte and Baliſtæ, tho ſurpriſingly violent; 
— 


et it is certain from the above Accounts, and 
others that might be produced in great num- 
ber, that they went under cover from their 
Camp to their Batteries, and uſed more or leſs 
Precaution, according to the Strength and 
Valour of the Beſieged, and the number of their 
Machines, by which they regulated the form of 
their Approaches or Trenches. Theſe were of 
two ſorts. The firſt were compoſed of a Blind 
of Hurdles or ſtrong Faſcines, placed on the ſide 
of each other, without any ſpace between 
them; ſo that they formed a kind of Wall of 
five or ſix Foot high, with Loop-holes cut 
from ſpace to ſpace, between the Faſcines, or 
through the Hurdles. To ſupport this Blind, 
it is ſuppoſed they planted forked pieces of 
Wood in the Ground, upon which long Poles 
were laid croſs-wiſe, with the F aſcines or 
Hurdles made faſt to them. The other kind 
of Approaches was very different from the 
former, and conſiſted of ſeveral Trenches or 
Galleries of Communication covered at top, 
drawn in a right line from the Camp to the 
Works, or to the Parallels, not much unlike 
ours. The Galleries of Communication were 
cut ten or twelve Foot broad in the Earth. 
The Workmen threw up the Earth on both 
fides, which they ſupported with Faſcines, and 
covered the fpace with Hurdles and Farth laid 
upon Poles and Rafters. . The whole length 
of theſe Galleries in the Earth, they cut Loop- 
holes through the fides and iſſues to go out at. 
On the ſides of thoſe covered Trenches or 
Com- 
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Communications were Eſplanades, or placesCHAP. 

of Arms, which extended the whole front of . 

the Attack. Theſe Places were ſpacious, and | 
capable of containing a great Body of Troops 
in order of Battle: for here they were poſted 
do ſupport their Towers, Tortoiſes, Batteries 
of Rams, Baliſtas, and Catapultas, againſt the 
Sallies of the Beſieged. 


XV. Tur firſt parallel Trench, next the 
Body of the Place, was drawn along the fide 
of the Foſſe, and ſerved as a Communication 
to the battering Towers and Tortoiſes of the 
Beſiegers. This ſort of Communications to 
the moving Towers were ſometimes covered 
at top by a Blind of Hurdles and Faſcines ; 
becauſe as they ran along the ſide of the Coun- 
terſcarp, they were expoſed to the downright 
diſcharges of the Towers and Ramparts of the 
Beſieged. Loop-holes were cut in the ſides of 
them, through which the Befiegers battered. 
without intermiſſion the Works. Theſe co- 
vered Lines ſerved beſides for filling up the 
Foſſés, and had Paſſages of Communication 
with the battering Tortoiſes cut in them, 
which Tortoiſes were puſhed forward upon 
the part of the Foſſe filled. When the Walls 
of a Place were not high, theſe Trenches: 
were not covered with Blinds, either at to 
or in front, but only with a Parapet of the 
| Earth dug out of them, - like thoſe of the Mo- 
| derns. At ſome diſtance from this Parallel 

another was cut behind it, which left a ſpace 
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CHAP. between them of the nature of our Eſplanades 
VIII. or Places of Arms. Here the Batteries of 


Baliſtas and Catapultas were erected, which 
diftered from ours only in being higher. There 
was ſometimes a third upon the ſame parallel 
Line. Theſe Places of Arms contained all 
the Troops that guarded the Works. The 


Lines communicated by the Galleries or 


Trenches covered at top. 


XVI. Ir is certain therefore the uſe of 
Trenches was well known to the Ancients, 
without which they could have formed no 
Siege. Theſe Trenches are often mentioned 
in Authors by the Latin Word Aggeres, which 
does not always ſignify Cavaliers or Platforms. 
The Cavaliers were Mounts of Earth, on which 


Machines were planted, and were thrown up 


in the following manner. The Work was 
begun at a ſmall diſtance from that fide of the 
Foſſe next the Country, It was carried on 
under the cover of Mantles or moving Sheds 
of conſiderable height, behind which the Sol- 
diers worked in ſecurity from the Machines 
of the Beſieged. This ſort of Mantles or Gal- 
leries were not always compoſed of Hurdles 
and Faſcines, but of raw Hides, Mattreſſes, 
or of a Curtain made. of ſtrong Cables, the 
whole ſuſpended between very high Maſts 


fixed in the Ground, which broke the force 


of whatever was diſcharged againſt it. The 
Work was continued to the height of theſe 
ſuſpended Curtains, which were raiſed in pro- 


portion with it. At the ſame time the void 
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ſpaces of the Platform were filled up withC HAP. 
Stones, Earth, and other Materials; whilſt VIII. 
ſome were employed in levelling and beating 

down the Earth, to make it firm, and capable 

of ſuſtaining the weight of the Towers and 
Machines to be planted upon it. From theſe 
Towers and Batteries of Baliſtas and Catapul- 

tas, an hail of Stones, Arrows, and large 

Darts were diſcharged upon the Ramparts and 

Works of the Beſieged. 


XVII. Tur Terraſs which Alexander the 
Great cauſed to be raiſed againſt the Rock of 
Coriene was very ſurpriſing. That Rock, 
which was ſuppoſed impregnable, was two 
thouſand five hundred Paces high, and ſeven 
or eight hundred round. It was exceſſively 
ſteep on all ſides, having only one path hewn 
out of the rock, by which no more than one 
Man could aſcend without difficulty. It was 
beſides ſurrounded with a deep Abyſs, which 
ſerved inſtead of a Foſſé, and which it was 
neceſſary to fill up, in order to approach it. 
All theſe Difficulties were not capable of dif- 
couraging Alexander, to whoſe Valour and For- 
tune nothing appeared impoſſible. He began 
therefore by ordering the high Fir-trees, that 
ſurrounded the Place in great numbers, to be 
cut down, in order to uſe them as Stairs to de- 
ſcend into the Foſſe. His Troops worked 
night and day in filling it up. Tho” the whole 
Army were employed in their turns at this 
Work, they could do no more than thirty Foot 
a Day, and ſomething leſs a Night, ſo difficult 
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CHAP.was the Work. When it was more advanced, 
VIII. and began to come nearer the due height, they 


drove Piles into both ſides of the Foſſè at pro- 
per diſtances from each other, with Beams 
laid croſs, in order to ſupport the weight to be 
laid on it. They then formed a kind of Floor 
or Bridge of Wicker and Faſcines, which they 
covered with Earth to equal the height of the 
fide of the Fofle, ſo that the Army could ad- 
vance on a Way even with the Rock. Till 
then the Barbarians had derided the Undertak- 
ing, believing it utterly impracticable: but when 
they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the Darts of 
the Enemy, who worked upon their Terraſs 
behind the Mantles ; they began to loſe cou- 


rage, demanded to capitulate, and ſoon after 
ſurrendered the Rock to Alexander. 


XVIII. Tux filling up of the Fofles was 
not always fo difficult as in this Inſtance, but 
never failed to require great Precautions and 
Labour. The Soldiers worked under cover 
in the Tortoiſes, and other the like Machines. 
The Foſles were filled up with Stones, the 
trunks of Trees, and Faſcines, the whole 
mingled with Earth. It was neceſſary that 
theſe Works ſhould be of great ſolidity, to bear 
the prodigious weight of the Machines planted 
upon them, which would have made them fall 
in, if this kind of Cauſeway had been compoſed 
only of Faſcines. If the Foſles were full of 
Water, they began by drawing it off, either 
intirely or in part, by different Drains, hwich 
they cut for that purpoſe, . 

| XIX. 
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XIX. Wurrsr the Works were carrying CHAP. 
on, the Beſieged were not idle. They ran VII. 
many Mines under the Fofle to the part of OL 
filled up, in order to carry off the Earth, 
which they handed from Man to Man into the 
City. This hindered the Work from advan- 
cing, the Beſieged carrying off as faſt as the 
Beſiegers laid on. They uſed alſo another 
more effectual Stratagem, which was to cut 
large Cavities underneath the Works of the 
Enemy. After having removed ſome of the 
Earth without its being diſcovered, they ſup- 

rted the reſt with Props or large Beams, | 
which they ſmeared over with Greaſe and o- . 
ther Combuſtibles. They then filled up the 
void ſpace between the Props with dry Wood, 
and ſuch things as would ſooneſt burn, and ſet 
them on fire. Hence when the Props gave 
way, the whole fell into a kind of Gulf, with 
the Tortoiſes, battering Rams, and the Men 
employed in working them. 


r 


XX. Tux Beſiegers uſed the ſame Artifice 
to make the Walls of Places fall down. 
When Darius beſieged Chalcedon, the Walls 
were ſo ſtrong, and the Place ſo well pro- 
vided of all Neceſſaries, that the Inhabitants 
were in no pain about the Siege. The King 
did not make any Approaches to the Walls, 
nor lay waſte the Country; he lay ſtill, as if 


ö he expected a conſiderable Reinforcement. 
But whilſt the People of Chalcedon had no 
other thought than that of guarding their 


Walls, 
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CH AP. Walls, he opened at the diſtance of three 
| V quarters of a League from the City, a Mine, 
which the Per/ians carried on as far as the 
Market- place. They judged themſelves di- 
rectly under it, from the Roots of the Olive- 
Trees which they knew grew there. They 
then opened their Mine, and entering by that 
Paſſage, took the Place, whilſt the Beſieged 
were ſtil] employed in keeping guard upon the 
Walls. In the ſame manner A. Servilius the 
DiRator took the City Fidene, having cauſed 
ſeveral falſe Attacks to be made on different- 
ſides, whilſt a Mine carried on as far as the 
Citadel, opened him a paſſage there for his 
Troops. Another Dictator, the celebrated 
Camillus, could not terminate the long Siege 
of Jeii but by this Stratagem. He undertook 
to run a Mine as far as the Citadel of that 
Place; and that the Work might not be dif-- | 
continued, nor the Troops diſcouraged by the 
length of it, he divided them into fix Brigades, ; 
who rclieved each other every fix Hours, The g 
Work being carried on night and day, it ex- N 
tended at length to the Citadel, and the City 
was taken. At the Siege of Atbens by Sylla, 
it is aſtoniſhing to conſider the Mines and 
Countermines uſed on both ſides. The Mi- 
ners were not long before they met and fought 
furiouſly under Ground. The Romans having 
cut their way as far as the Wall, ſapped a great 
part of it, and ſupported it in a manner in the 
Air on Props of Wood, to which they ſet fire 
without loſs of Time. The Wall fell ſud- 
denly into the Foſſè with an incredible Noiſe 
and Ruins, and all that were upon it periſhed. 
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XXI. Tas Mines- from the 88 to * CH ar. 


inſide of a Place were long uſed before the in- 
vention of Sapping, and conſiſted at firſt in 
only running the Mine from the Camp to the 


Wall, and from thence a conſiderable way in- 


to the Place, underneath ſome large Temple, 
or other great Building little frequented in the 
Night. When they came thither they cut a 
large Space, which they propped up with 
large Timbers. They then opened a Paſlage 
of the whole breadth of this Space, for en- 
tering the Place in great numbers, whilſt the 
Soldiers advanced into it through the Mine 
with the utmoſt Diligence. The other kind 
of Mines, for ſapping the Foundation of a 
Wall, were opened very near the Camp to 
avoid being diſcovered, and were carried un- 
der the Foſſe to the foot of the Wall, when 
they were inlarged to the right and left of the 
Foundations. This latter part was made very 
large, to receive the great number of Work- 
men, and long in proportion to the extent of 
the Wall to be thrown down. This being done, 
they began to ſap at bottom, and as the Stones 
were pulled out, and the Work advanced, 

they propped the Superſtructure with Tim- 


bers four foot high, which were fixed under 


the bottom Stones of the Foundation. As 
ſoon as the Work was finiſhed, they laid Fag- 
gots and other Combuſtibles between the 
Props; and after they had ſet them no fire 
they quitted that part of the Mine, and re- 
paſſed the Foſſè to avoid being ſtifled with the 


Smoke ; 
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CHAP. Smoke; beſides which, there was reaſon to 
VIII. fear, that the Wall in falling would break into 
the Mine, and bury all under it in its Ruins. 


XXII. Tur Ancients uſed ſeveral Methods 
to defend themſelves againſt the Enemy after 
the Breach was made. Sometimes, but not 
ſo frequently, they made uſe of Trees cut 
down, which they extended along the whole 
front of the Breach very near each other, in 
order that the Branches might mingle toge- 
ther : they tied the Trunks very firmly to one 
another, ſo that it was impoſſible to ſeparate 
theſe Trees, which formed an impenetrable 
Fence, behind which a multitude of Soldiers 
were poſted, armed with Pikes and long Par- 
tizans. Sometimes the Breaches were made 
ſo ſuddenly, either by Saps above, or under 
Ground, or by the violent Blows of the Rams, 
that the Beſieged often found their Works laid 
open when they leaſt thought of it. They 
had recourſe on ſuch occaſions to a very ſim- 
ple Refuge, in order to gain time to look 
about them, and to intrench behind the 
Breach. They threw down upon the ruins of 
the Wall a prodigious quantity of dry Wood, 
and other combuſtible Matter, to which they 
ſet fire. This occaſioned ſo violent a Flame, 
that it was impoſſible for the Beſiegers to paſs 
through it, or approach the Breach. The 
Garriſon of Haliartus in Bæotia thought of 
this Remedy againſt the Romans, PTY 


XXXIII. 
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XXIII. Bur the moſt uſual Method was H ar. 


to erect new Walls behind the Breaches, 
which are now called Rerirades, or Retrench- 
ments. Theſe Works generally were not 


rallel with the ruined Walls, but deſcribed 2 


kind of Semi-circle towards the Place, of 
which the two ends joined the two fides of 
the Wall that remained whole. They did not 
omit to cut a very large and deep Ditch before 


this Work, in order that the Beſiegers might 


be under the 2 of attacking it with no 
leſs difficulty, and all the Machines employed 
againſt the ſtrongeſt Walls. Sylla having beat 
down great part of the Walls of the Piræum 
with his battering Rams, cauſed the Breach 
to be immediately attacked, where ſo furious 


a Battle enſued, that he was obliged to ſound 


a Retreat. The Befieged improving the op- 
cen this gave them, immediately ran a 
ſecon 

ceivin it made his Machines advance to batter 
it, ri hal judging, that being newly built, it 
could not reſiſt their Violence. The effect 
anſwered with no great difficulty, and he imme- 
diately ordered the Aſſault to be given. The 
Action was warm and vigorous, but he was at 


laſt repulſed with Loſs, and obliged to aban- 


don his Defign. Hiſtory abounds with Ex- 


amples of this kind. 


XXIV. Have thus given ſome Account 
of the Fortifications of the Ancients, deſcribed 
te Principal Machines made uſe of by them 


in 


Wall behind the Breach. Sylla per- 


VIII. 


cElxviit A Discourss, &c. 
CHAP.in their Sieges, and explained their Conduct 


VIII. 


— ; 
- - * here, agreeably to what I have done in the 


in the Attack and Defence of Places; I might 


Chapter upon Battles, entertain the Reader 
with a Deſcription of ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated Sieges of Antiquity, in order to give 
him the juſter Idea of this part of War. But 
as this would too much ſwell the Discovsss, 
and is beſides rather curious than uſeful, be- 
cauſe of the great Changes that have been in- 
troduced by the invention of Artillery and 
Gun-powder, I ſhall content myſelf with refer- 
ring to the Hiſtorians themſelves, where theſe 
Sieges are related at large. Thucydides, Poly- 
bius, Livy, and Joſephus furniſh abundant Ex- 
amples of this kind. The moſt curious and 
remarkable are thoſe of Platæa by the Lace- 
demonians and Thebans; of Syracuſe by the 
Athenians ; of Li lybaeum, Syracuſe, Carthage, 
and Numantia by the Romans; but above all 
of Aleſia by Julius Ceſar, and of Jeruſalem 
by Titus Veſpafan. Theſe two laſt are ſo 
minutely and circumſtantially deſcribed ; the 
one by Czar, who formed and conducted it; 
the other by Jeſephus, who was an Eye-wit- 
neſs of all that paſſed, that whoever peruſes 
them attentively, will meet with every thing 
that is worth knowing upon this Subject, and 
be enabled to form a clear and comprehenſive 
Judgment of the high degree of Perfection 


to which the Ancients, and in particular the 


Romans, had carried this important Branch of 
the Art of War. 
C. FULIUS 
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Vol. I, | B 


Tus ARGUMEN T. 


I. Deſcription and Diviſion of Gaul. II. Dejign 
by the Helvetians of invading it. III. Prepa- 
rations. V. Difficulties. VII. March. VIII. 
Czſar*'s Reſolution to hinder it. X. He attacks 
and defeats them at the River Arar. Xl. 
Their Embaſſy to Cæſar, and his Anſwer. XIV. 
Cæſar reduced to great Straits for want of Corn, 
by the Perfidy of Dumnorix the Eduan; whom 
nevertheleſs he pardons. XVII. Cæſar defeats 
the Helvetians in a ſecond Battle, XXI. They 
ſurrender, and are obliged to return to their own 
Country. XXII. The Gauls congratulate Cæſar 
upon his Viftory. XXIII. And complain to him 
of the Irruption of the Germans into Gaul under 
Arioviſtus. XXIV. Czſar's Embaſſy to Arioviſtus. 
XXVII. His Anſwer. XX VIII. Cæſar leads his 
Army againſt Arioviſtus. XXX. The Conſternation 
that ſeizes his Troops. XXXI. He animates 
them by a Speech. XXXIII. Interview between 
Cæſar and Arioviſtus. XXXVII. Breaks off 

the Approach of the German Cavalry, 
XXX VIII. Perfidy and Cruelty of Arioviſtus. 
XXXIX. Cæſar and Arioviſtus prepare for 
Battle, Manner of fighting in uſe among the 
German Horſe, XLI. Cæſar defeats the Ger- 
mans with great Slaughter, obliges them to repaſs 
the Rhine; and by one Battle puts an end to the 


War, 
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C. FULIUS CASAR's 
COMMENTARIES 


WARSinGATUL. 
BOOK I. 


H E whole Country of Gaul is divided BOOK 
into three Parts : of which the Hel- E 
gians inhabit one; the Aquitains . 
another; and a People called in their 

own Language Celts, in ours Gauls, the third. 

Theſe all differ from each other in their Language, 

Cuſtoms, and Laws. The Gauls are divided from 

the Aquitaius by the River Garonne, and by the 

Marne and the Seine from the Belgians. Of all 

theſe Nations the Belgians are the moſt warlike; 

| as being fartheſt removed from the Culture and 

f Refinements of the Province, and but little re- 

ſorted to by Merchants, who furniſh the Means 

of Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs. They are alſo 

ſituated next to the Germans, who inhabit beyond 

the Rhine, with whom they are continually en- 

gaged in War. For this Reaſon likewiſe the 

Helvelians are diſtin guiſhed by their Bravery be- 
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B O OK yond the reſt of the Gauls; becauſe they are 
I. almoſt conſtantly at war with the Germens, either 
for the Defence of their own Territories, or 
acting themſelves as the Aggreſſors. One of theſe 
Diviſions, that which we have ſaid was poſſeſſed 
by the Gauls, begins at the River Rhine, and is 
bounded by the Garonne, the Ocean, and the 
Territories of the Belgians. It touches alſo, to- 
wards the Helvetians and Sequani, upon the River 
Rhine, extending itſelf northward. The Country 
of the Belgians, commencing from the remoteſt 
Confines of Gaul, ſtretches as far as the lower 
Rhine, running all the way between the North and 
Eaſt? Aguitain extends from the Garonne to the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and that part of the Ocean 
which borders upon Spain. Its Situation is North- 
Wer”: 


II. OrctTorix was by far the richeſt and 
moſt illuſtrious of the Helvetians. This Noble- 
man, in the Conſulſhip of M. Meſſala and M. Pio, 
prompted by an aſpiring Ambition, formed a 
Confederacy of the principal Men of the State; 
and perſuaded the People to quit their Country 
in a Body, repreſenting: “ that as they ſurpaſſed 
« all the Nations around them in Valour, it 
« would be eaſy for them to gain the intire 
4 Sovereignty of Gaul.” He the ſooner brought 
them into this Deſign, becauſe the Helvetians, by 
the Nature of their Situation, are every where 
confined within very narrow Territories: On one 
| ſide by the Rhine, a broad and deep River, which 
ſeparates their Country from that of the Ger- 
mans: On the other by Mount Jura, a high Ridge 
of Hills, which runs between them and the Se- 
quani: Laſtly, by the Lake Lemanus, and 
the River Rhone, which is the Boundary a. 

3 | ! 9 the 
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means it happened, that they could not ſo eaſily 
enlarge their Territories, or make Conqueſts on 
the neighbouring States; which, to Men of a war- 
like Spirit, and fond of Fighting, was abundant 
cauſe of Diſcontent: For being a numerous People, 
and of great Fame for their Bravery, they thought 
themſelves much too ſtrained in a Country, which 
was but two hundred and forty Miles in length, 
and about one hundred and eighty in breadth. | 


III. Urcrp by theſe Conſiderations, and ſtill 
more by the Authority and Perſuaſions of Orgeto- 
rix, they reſolved to provide every thing neceſſary 
for an Expedition; to buy up a great number of 
Waggons and Carriage-Horſes; to form large 
Magazines of Corn, that they might have ſufficient 
to ſupply them in their March ; to eſtabliſh Peace 
and Amity with the neighbouring States. They 
imagined two Years would be ſufficient for theſe 
Preparations, and obliged themſelves by a Law to 
begin their March on the third. The whole Ma- 


nagement of this Deſign was committed to Orgeto- 


ix, who undertook an Embaſly to the neighbour- 
ing States. On this Occaſion he perſuaded Caſti- 
cus, the Son of Catamantales, of the Nation of the 
Seguani, whoſe Father had for many Years 


enjoyed the Sovereignty over that People, and 


been ſtiled Friend and Ally by the Senate of 
Rome, to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſupreme Authority 
1n his own Country, which his Father had held be- 
fore him. He likewiſe perſuaded Dumnorix the 
Aaduan, the Brother of Divitiacus, who was at that 
time the leading Man in his own State, and greatly 
beloved by the People, to attempt the ſame among 
the /Zduans : and the more to ſecure him to his 
Intereſt, gave him his Daughter in Marriage. He 

B 3 told 


J. 


.% 


z 
the ſide of the Roman Province. By this BOOK 
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| 
| BOOK told them, © That they might with the greateſt 
| I, „Facility accompliſh their Deſigns ; as he was 
| 7 < himfelt aſſured of attaining the ſupreme Autho- 
| * rity in his own State, which was without Diſ— 
| pute the moſt powerful and conſiderable of all 
| Gaul; and would then employ his whole Inte- 
| < reſt and Forces, to eſtabliſh them in their re- 
% ſpective Sovereignties.” Moved by theſe Con- 
ſiderations, they reciprocally bound themſelves by 
a ſolemn Oath ; not doubting, when they had once 
attained the chief Sway in their ſeveral States, with 
the uniced Forces of three ſuch powerful and 
mighty Natiors, to render themſelves Maſters of 
all Gaul. The Helvetians having Notice of this 
Deſign, obliged Orgetorix, according to the Cuſtom 
of their Country, to anſwer to the Charge brought 
againſt him in Chains: and had he been found 
guilty, the Law condemned him to be burnt alive. 
On the Day appointed for his Trial, he aſſembled 
all his Slaves and Domeſticks, amounting to ten 
thouſand Men; and all his Clients and Debtors, of 
which the Number was very great; By their means 
he reſcned himſelf out of the Hands of his Judges. 
While the People, provoked at this Contempt of 
the Laws, were preparing, to ſupport their Autho- 
rity by Force, and the Magiſtrates had aſſembled 
a great Number of Men for that Purpoſe ; Orgeto- 
rix died: Nor are the Helvetiaus without Suſpicion 
of his having made away with himſelf. 


IV. AFTER his Death, the Helvetians till con- 
tinued to proſecute with the ſame Diligence, the De- 
ſign they had formed of quitting their Country. 
When they had completed their Preparations, they 
ſet fire to all their Towns, to the Number of 
twelve; to their Boroughs and Villages, which 
amounted to four hundred ; and to their other pri- 

vate 
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vate Buildings. They likewiſe burnt all their B OO K 
Corn, except what they had reſolved to carry I. 
along with them; that having no Hope of re-. 


turning to their own Country, they might be the 
more diſpoſed to confront all Dangers. Each Man 
had Orders to carry out with kim Proviſions for three 
Months. The Rauraci, Tulingians, and Latobrigians, 
neighbouring Nations, being perſuaded to tollow 
the ſame Counſel, likewiſe ſet fire to their Towns 
and Villages, and joined with them in the Ex- 
pedition. The Boians too, who had formerly in- 
habited beyond the Rhine, and paſſing over into 
Noricum, had ſettled in that Country, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Noreia its Capital City, were aſſo- 
ciated into the Deſign. 9 


V. TartRE were only two Ways by which they 
could march out of their own Country : One 
through the Territories of the Seguani, between 
Mount Jura and the Rhone, narrow and difficult, 
inſomuch that in ſome Places a ſingle File of 
Waggons could hardly paſs. The impending 
Mountain was beſides very high and ſteep, ſo that 
a handful of Men was ſufficient to ſtop them. 
The other lay through our Province, far eaſier 
and readier; becauſe the Rhone, which flows be- 
tween the Confines of the Helvetians and Allobro- 
gians, a People lately ſubjected to the Romans, 
was in ſome Places fordable: And Geneva, a 
frontier Town of the Allobrogians, adjoining to the 
Territories of the Helvetians, had a Bridge belong- 
ing to this laſt People. They therefore doubted 
not, either of perſuading the Allobrogians, who 
as yet ſeemed to bear no great Affection to the 
People of Rome; or at leaſt of obliging them by 
Force, to grant them a Paſſage through their 
Territories. Every thing being now ready for the 
ä B 4 Expedition, 
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BOO K Expedition, they appointed a Day for their general 


Rendezvous on the Banks of the Rhone. The Day 


Ley fixed on was the .Twenty-eighth- of March, in the 


Conſulſhip of L. Piſo and A. Gabinius. 


VI. Cesar having notice of theſe Proceed- 
ings, and that it was the Deſign of the Helvetians 
to attempt a Paſſage through the Province, ha- 
ſtened his Departure from Rome ; and poſting by 
great Journeys into farther Gaul, came to Geneva. 
He began with breaking down the Bridge over 
the Rhone; and as there was at that time but one 
Roman Legion in Tranſalpine Gaul, he ordered 
great .Levies to be made throughout the whole 
Province. The Helvetians being informed of his 
Arrival, deputed ſeveral Noblemen of the firſt 
Rank, with Numeius and Verodoctius at their head, 
to wait upon him in the Name of the State, and 
repreſent, ** that they meant not to offer the leaſt 
Injury to the Roman Province; that Neceſſity 
“alone had determined them to the Deſign of 
* paſſing through it, becauſe they had no other 
« way by which to direct their March; that they 
& therefore intreated they might have his Per- 
* miſſion for that purpoſe.” But Cæſar bearin 
in mind, that L. Caſſius the Conſul had been ſlain, 
and his Army routed, and made to paſs under 
the Yoke by the Helvetians, did not think proper 
to grant their Requeſt. Neither could he perſuade 
himſelf, that Men fo ill affected to the People of 
Rome, if permitted to paſs through the Province, 
would abſtain from Acts of Hoſtility and Vio- 
Jence. However, that he might gain time, till the 
Troops he had ordered to be raiſed could aſſemble; 
he told the Ambaſſadors he would conſider of their 
Demand, and that if they returned by the Nine- 
teenth of April, they ſhould have his final Anſwer. 

| ws Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile with the Legion he then had, and BOOK 
the Soldiers that came in to him from all Parts I. 
of the Province, he ran a Wall ſixteen Feet high, * 
and nineteen Miles in length, with a Ditch, from 
the Lake Lemanus into which the Rhone diſcharges 
itſelf, to Mount Jura, which divides the Territories 
of the Sequani from the Helvetians. This Work 
finiſhed, he raiſed Redoubts from ſpace to ſpace, 
and manned them with Troops, that if the Enemy 
ſhould attempt to force a Paſſage, he might be 
in a condition to hinder them. When the Day 
appointed came, and the Ambaſſadors returned for 
an Anſwer, he told them; that he could not, con- 
ſiſtent with the Uſage and Behaviour of the People 
of Rome on the like Occaſions, grant any Troops 
a Paſſage through the Province : and ſhould they 
attempt it by Force, he let them ſee he was pre- 
pared to oppoſe them. | 


VII. Tur Helvetians driven from this Hope, 
endeavourd to force the Paſſage of the River; ſome 
with Boats coupled together, or Floats which they 
nad prepared in great Numbers ; others by the 
Fords of the Rhone, where was the leaſt Depth of 
Water ; ſometimes by Day, but oftener in the 
Night: but being repulſed by the Strength of the 
Works, the Concourſe of the Troops, and the 
Diſcharge of Darts, they at laſt abandoned the 
Attempt. There was ſtill one Way left through 
the Territories of the Sequani, by which however, 
without the Conſent of the Natives, they could 
not march, becauſe of the Narrowneſs of the Pals. 
As they were not able to prevail by their own 
Application, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Dumnorix 
the Aduan, that thro' his Interceſſion they might 
obtain this Favour of the Seguani. Dumnorix by 
his Popularity and Generoſity had great Influence 


with 
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BOOK with the Sequari, and waskilſo well affected to the 


Helvetiam, becauſe from among them he had marri- 
ed the Daughter of Orgetorix.. Beſides, urged by 
ambitious Views, he was framing tohimſelf Schemes 
of Power, and wanted to have as many States as 
poſſible bound to him by Offices of Kindneſs. He 
therefore charged himſelf with the Negotiation, 
obtained for the Helvetians the Liberty of paſſing 


through the Territories of the Seguani, and en- 


gaged the two Nations mutually to give Hoſtages. 
The Seguani, not to malelt the Helvetians in their 
March; and the Helvetians, to paſs without offer- 
ing any Inſult or Injury to the Country. 


VIII. Czsar faon had Intelligence of their 
March, and that they now deſigned to paſs through 
the Country of the Seqguari and Aauans into the 
Territories of the Santones, which border upon 
thoſe of the Toloſatians, a State that makes Part of 
the Roman Province. Should this happen, he fore- 
law many Inconveniencies likely to ariſe, from the 
Neighbourhood of a warlike and diſaffected People, 
in an open and plentiful Country. For theſe Re- 
ſons he gave the Command of the new Works he 
had raiſed to T. Labienus his Lieutenant, and he 
himſelf haſtened by great Journeys into Hach. 
There he raiſed two Legions, and drew three 


more, that were cantoned round Aguileia, out of 


their Winter-quarters ; and with theſe five Legions, 
took the neareſt way over the Alps into farther Gaul. 
The Centrones, Graioceli, and Caturigians, ſeizing 
the higher Grounds, endeavoured to oppoſe his 
March. But having repulſed them in ſeveral 
Encounters, he in ſeven Days after ſetting out 
from Ocelum, a City in the extreme Confines of the 
nearer Province, arrived among the Yocontians, whoſe 


Territories he within the farther Province, Thence 
he 


% 
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he led his Army into the Country of the Allobrogians;BOOK 
and croſſing their Territories, entered upon the Lands I. 
of the Seguſians. Theſe are the firſt on the other fide tg 
Rhone, beyond the Boundaries of the Roman Province. 


IX. Tn Helvetians had by this Time marched 
their Forces through the narrow Paſs of Mount 
Jura, and the Territories of the Sequani; and were 
come into the Country of the AÆAduans, plundering 
their Lands. The Aiduans, unable to defend 
themſelves and Poſſeſſions from the Violence of 
their Enemies, ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to re- 
queſt Aid. They told him, © That ſuch at all times 
e had been their Merit with the People of Rome, 
that they might challenge greater Regard, than to 
&« have their Lands laid waſte, their Children led 
into Captivity, and their Towns aſſaulted and 
* taken, almoſt in the very Sight of a Roman 
| „ Army.” At the fame time allo the Ambarri, 
Friends and Allies of the #duans, ſent to inform 
him: That compelled to abandon the open Coun- 
e try, they could hardly defend their Towns from 
the Rage of the Enemy.” The Alobrogians like- 
wiſe, who had Dwellings and Poſſeſſions beyond 
the Rhone, fled to him tor Protection, and aſſured 
him: * That there was nothing left them but a 
e naked and deſolate Country.” Whereupon Cæſar, 
moved by theſe Complaints and Remonftrances, 
reſolved not to wait 'till the Fortunes of his Allies 
ſhould be conſumed, and the Helvetians arrive in 
the Territories of the Santones. 


X. Tun River Arar flows into the Rhone, thro? 
the Confines of the AÆAduans and Sequani, with a 

Current incredibly ſmooth and gentle, inſomuch 

that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh by the Eye, 

which way its Waters glide. The Helvetians were 

© * 
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BOOK at this time employed in paſſing it on Floats and 
| a Bridge of Boats. When Cæſar was informed by 
is Spies, that three Parts of their Forces were got 


over the River, and thar the fourth ſtill remained 
on this Side; he left his Camp about midnight 
with three Legions, and came up with the Party 
of the Enemy that had not yet paſſed. As he 
found them unprepared, and incumbered with their 
Baggage, he attacked them immediately, and kill- 
ed a great Number on the Spot. The reſt fled, 
and ſheltered themſelves in the neareſt Woods. 
This was called the Tigurine Canton, being one of 


the four into which the whole Body of the Helve- 


tians are divided. This very Canton, in the Me- 
mory of our Fathers, marching out of their own 
Territories, had vanquiſhed and killed the Conſul 
L. Caſſius, and obliged his Army to paſs under the 
Yoke. Thus, whether by Chance or the Direc- 
tion of the immortal Gods, that Part of the Hel- 
vetian State which had brought ſo ſignal a Calamity 
upon the Roman People, were the firſt to feel the 
Weight of their Reſentment. In this Cæſar aveng- 
ed not only the publick, but likewiſe his own do- 
meſtick Injuries; becauſe in the ſame Battle with 
Caſſius, was flain alſo L. Piſo his Lieutenant, the 
Grandfather of L. Piſo, Cæſar's Father-in- law. 


XI. AFTER this Battle, that he might come 
up with the remaining Forces of the Helvetians, 
he cauſed a Bridge to be made acroſs the Arar, 
and carried over his Army. The Helvetians dil- 
mayed at his ſudden Approach, as he had ſpent 
only one Day in paſſing the River, which they had 
with the utmoſt Difficulty accompliſhed in twenty, 
ſent an Embaſſy to him, at the head of which was 
Divico, who had been General of the Helvetians in 


the War againſt Caius, He addreſſed Cæſar to 
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diſpoſed to conclude a Peace with the Helvetians, 
they would go and ſettle in whatever Country = 
Ceſar ſhould think fit to aſſign them: but if 
they perſiſted in the Deſign of making War, he 
would do well to call to mind the ancient Diſ- 
grace of the Roman People, and the Valour of 
the Helvetic Nation: That in having ſurpriſed 
one of the Cantons, while the others, who had 
paſſed the River, could not return to ſuccour 
it, there was no Reaſon to be much elated on 
the Advantage, nor to deſpiſe his Enemies: 
That the Helvei ans had learned of their Ance- 
ſtors, to depend more on Courage than on Cun- 
ning and Ambuſhes ; and it therefore imported 
him to beware, not to render the Place where 
they were then poſted famous and memorable 
with Poſterity, by a new Defeat of the Roman 
People, and the Deſtruction of their Army." 


XII. To this Cæſar replied: “ That he there- 
fore the leſs doubted of the Iſſue, as he well. 
knew all the Circumſtances of the Affair to 
which the Helvetians referred; and reſented them 
the more ftrongly, as they had happened unde- 
ſervedly to the Roman People: That had they 
been conſcious of any Injury on their Side, it 
would have been eaſy for them to have kept up- 
on their Guard; but herein were they deceived, . 
that neither did they know of any thing which 
might give them cauſe of Fear, nor could they 
apprehend they had any thing to fear without 
cauſe: That ſuppoſing him inclined to overlook 
old Injuries, could they expect he would alſo 
forget their late Inſults, in attempting, againſt 
his Will, to force a Paſſage through the Pro- 


Aiduans,' 
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BOOK © Aiduans, Ambarri, and Allobrogians* That their 


<« boafting ſo inſolently of their Victory, and won- 


— 6c dering that Vengeance had been deferred fo 


„ Jong, were 2 new Set of Provocations. But 
e they ought to remember, that the immortal 
« Gods were ſometimes wont to grant long Im- 
<« punity, and a great run of Proſperity to Men, 
* whom they purſued with the Puniſhment of their 
« Crimes, that by the ſad Reverſe of their Condi- 
<« tion, Vengeance might fall the heavier. Tho 
e theſe were juſt Grounds of Reſentment, yet, if 
„ they would fatisfy the Mduans and their Allies 
% for the Ravages committed in their Country, 
&< as likewiſe the Allobrogians, and give Hoſtages 
<« for the Performance of their Promiſes, he was 
ready to conclude a Peace with them.” Divico 
replied : That ſuch were the Inſtitutions of 
« the elvetians, derived from their Anceſtors, 
ce that they had been accuſtomed to receive, not 
“to give Hoſtages; and that no body knew it bet- 
ter than the Romans.“ Having returned this 
Anſwer, he departed. | 


XIII. Tur next Day they decamped. Cæſar 
did the ſame ; and ordered all the Cavalry, whom, 
to the Number of four thouſand, he had raiſed in 
the Province, and drawn together from the - 
duans and their Allies, to go before, and obſerve 
the Enemy's March. But preſſing too cloſe upon 
their Rear, they were obliged to engage in a diſ- 
advantageous Place, and loſt a few Men. The 
Hetvetians, encouraged by this Succeſs, as having, 
wtth no more than five hundred Horſe, repulſed ſo 
great a Multitude, began to face us more boldly, 
and ſometimes to ſally from their Rear, and attack 
our Van, Czfar kept back his Men from fight- 
ag; tninking it ſufficient for the preſent, to ſtrait- 
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en the Enemy's Forages, and prevent their ravage- BOO R 


ing and plundering the Country. In this manner 


the Armies marched for fifteen Days together; in- 


ſomuch that between our Van, and the Rear of the 
Hetvetians, the Diſtance did not exceed five or {1x 


Miles. 


XIV. In the mean time Cæſar daily preſſed the 
Aduans for the Corn which they had promiſed in 
the name of the Publick. For by reaſon of the 
Coldneſs of the Climate, (Gaul, as we have faid, 
lying conſiderably to the North,) he was fo far 
from finding the Corn ripe in the Fields, that 
there was not even ſufficient. Forage for the Horſes. 
Neither could he make uſe of thoſe Supplies which 
came to him by the way of the Arar, becauſe the 
Helvetians had turned off from the River, and he 
was determined not to leave them. The ÆAduans 
put him off from day to day with fair Speeches ; 
ſometimes pretending that it was bought up, and 
ready to be ſent; ſometimes, that it was actually 
on the way. But when he ſaw no End of theſe 
Delays, and that the Day approached for deliver- 
ing out Corn to the Army ; calling together their 
Chiefs, of whom he had a great Number in his 
Camp; among the reſt Divitiacus, and Liſcus their 
ſupreme Magiſtrate, who is ſtiled Vergobret in the 
Language of 'the Country, and created yearly, 
with a Power of Life and Death; he ſeverely in- 
veighed againſt them: © That at a time when 
Corn was neither to be procured for Money, nor 
had out of the Fields, in fo urgent a Conjunc- 
<< ture, and while the Enemy was ſo near, they 
had not taken care to ſupply him ;”” adding, 
e that as he had engaged in that War chiefly ar 
<< their Requeſt, he had the greater Reaſon to 
complain of their abandoning him.“ 

XV. Urox 
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BOOK: XV. Uros this, Liſcus, moved by Ceſer”1 


Speech, thought proper to declare what he had hi- 
therto concealed: That there were ſome among 
them whoſe Authority with the People was very 
great; and who, tho' but private Men, had 
ec yet more Power than the Magiſtrates themſelves: 
That theſe, by artful and ſeditious Speeches, a- 
„ larmed the Multitude, and perſuaded them to 
& keep back their Corn; inſinuating, that if their 
* own State could not obtain the Sovereignty of 
C Gaul, it would be better for them to obey the 
C Helvetians, Gauls like themſelves, than the Ro- 
& mans; there not being the leaſt Reaſon to que- 
<« ftion, but theſe laſt, after having ſubdued the 
« Helvetians, would, along with the reſt of Gaul, 
e deprive the ÆAduans allo of their Liberty: That 
« the very ſame Men gave Intelligence to the Ene- 
c my of all the Deſigns of the Romans, and what- 
6 ſoever was tranſacted in their Camp; his Au- 
<« thority not being ſufficient to reſtrain them: 
C Nay, that tho* compelled by neceſſity, he had 
e now made a Diſcovery of the whole matter to 
« Ceſar, he was not ignorant of the Danger to 
« which he expoſed himſelf by ſuch a Conduct; 
e and had, for that reaſon, choſen to be ſilent, as 
long as he thought it conſiſtent with the Safety 
e of the State.” Cæſar perceived, that Dumnorix, 
the Brother of Divitiacus, was pointed at by this 
Speech. But as he was unwilling that theſe Mat- 
ters ſhould be debated in the Preſence of ſo many 
Witneſſes, he ſpeedily diſmiſſed the Council, re- 
taining only Liſcus. He then queftion'd him apart 
on what he had juſt ſaid, and was anſwered with 
greater Courage and Freedom. He put the ſame 
Queſtions to others alſo in private, who all con- 
firmed the Truth of what had been told him: 


« That Dumnorix was a Man of an enterpriſing 
| Spirit, 
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Spirit, fond of Revolutions, and in great fa- BOOK 


vour with the People, becauſe of his Liberality: 
That he had for many Years farmed the Cu- 
ſtoms, and other publick Revenues of the - 
duans, at a very low price; no one daring to 


bid againſt him: That by this means he had 


conſiderably increaſed his Eſtate, and was en- 
abled to extend his Bounty to all about him : 
That he conſtantly kept a great Number of 
Horſemen in pay, who attended him wherever 
he went : That his Intereſt was not confined 
merely to his own Country, but extended Jike- 
wile to the neighbouring States: That the better 
to ſupport this Intereſt, he had married his 
Mother to a Man of principal Rank and Au- 


thority among the Biturigians, had himſelf tak- 


en a Wife from among the Helvetians, and 
matched his Siſter and the reſt of his Kindred 
into other the moſt powerful States : That he 
favoured and wiſhed well to the Helvetians on 
the ſcore of that Alliance, and perſonally hated 
Cæſar, and the Romans, becauſe by their Arrival 
his Power had been diminiſhed, and Divitiacus 
his Brother reſtored to his former Credit and 
Authority : That ſhould the Romans be over- 
thrown, he was in great hopes of obtaining the 
Sovereignty by means of the Helvetians. On 
the contrary, ſhould they prevail, he muſt not 
only give up theſe Hopes, but even all Expecta- 
tion of retaining the Influence he had already 
acquired.” Cæſar likewiſe found upon Inquiry, 


that in the laſt Engagement of the Horſe, Dum- 
ncrix, who commanded the Aduan Cavalry, was 
the firſt that fled, and by that flight ſtruck a Tere 
ror into the reſt of the Troops. 
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BOOK XVI. Tazsz things appearing, and other un- 


I, 


doubted Circumſtances concurring to heighten his 
Suſpicions : That he had procured for the Helve- 
tians a Paſſage through the Territories of the Se- 
quani : That he had effected an Exchange of Ho- 
ſtages between the two Nations: That he had 
done all this not only without Permiſſion from him, 
or his own State, but even without their Know- 
ledge and Participation : That he was accuſed by 
the chief Magiſtrate of the Æduans: They ſeem- 
ed altogether a ſufficient ground to Cæſar, why 
he ſhould either himſelf take cognizance of the 
Matter, or order the State to proceed againſt him. 
One thing, however, ſtill kept him in ſuſpence; 
the Conſideration of his Brother Divitiacus, a Man 


of ſingular Probity, Juſtice, and Moderation 


a faithful Ally of the Reman People, and on the 
foot of Friendihip with Ceſar. That he might 
not therefore give offence to one for whom he had 
10 great a Value: before he took any farther Step 
in the Affair, he tent for Divitiacus; and having 
removed the uſual Interpreters, addreſſed him by 
C. Valerius Procillus,, a Prince of the Province of 
Gaul, his intimate Friend, in whom he repoſed the 
greateſt Confidence. He put him in mind of what 
had been ſaid of Dummorix in his own preſence in 
the Council of the Gauls, and repeated the freſh 
Complaints made to himſelf againſt him in private. 
He urged, and even requeſted, that without Of- 
tence to him, he might either proceed againſt him 
himſelf, or order the State to take the Matter un- 
der Conſideration. Divitiacus embracing Cæſar 
with many Tears, begged him not to take any ſe- 
vere Reſolution againſt his Brother. Hie was 
„ jenſibie,” he told him, „of the Truth of all 
that was alledged, and had himſelf more reaſon 
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cc to be diſſatisfied than any Man: That at a time BOOK 


« when his Authority was great, both at home 


« and in the other Provinces of Gaul, and hi 


« Brother but little conſidered on account of his 
« Youth, he had uſed his Intereſt to bring him 
“ jnto Credit: That though Dumnorix had made 
c uſe of that Power acquired by his means, to di- 
« miniſh his Favour with the People, and even to 
« urge on his Ruin, he nevertheleſs ſtill found 
“ himſelf ſwayed by his Affection, and a Regard 
<« for the Eſteem of the Publick : That ſhould 
«© his Brother meet with any rigorous Treatment 
« from Cæſar, while he himſelf poſſeſſed ſo large a 
« ſhare of his Favour, all Men would believe it 
&« done with his Conſent, and the Minds of the 
% Gauls be for ever alienated from him.“ Cæſar ob- 
ſerving his concern, took him by the Hand, com- 
forted him, deſired him to make an end of ſpeaking, 
aſſured him, that ſuch was his Regard for him, he 
would for his ſake overlook not only his own In- 
juries, but even thoſe of the Republick. He then 
ſent for Dumnorix, call'd him into his Brother's 
Preſence, declared the Subjects of Complaint he 
had againſt him, mentioned what he himſelf knew, 
what was laid to his Charge by the State, and ad- 
moniſhed him for the future to avoid all cauſe of 
Suſpicion ; adding, that he would forgive what 
was paſt for the fake of his Brother Divitiacus. 
He appointed, however, ſome to have an Eye 
over him, that he might be informed of his Be- 
haviour, and of thoſe he converſed with. 


XVII. Tmz ſame Day, having learnt by his 
Scouts, that the Enemy had poſted themſelves un- 
der a Hill about eight Miles from his Camp, he 
ſent out a Party to view the Ground, and examine 
the aſcent of the Hill. Theſe reporting it to be 
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BOOKextremely eaſy, he detached T. Labienus his Lieu- 


tenant about midnight, with two Legions, and the 


game Guides who had examined the Ground the 


Day betore; and having acquainted him with his 
Deſign, ordered him to get poſſeſſion of the To 

of the Hill. He himſelf ſet out three Hours after 
with the reſt of the Army, by the ſame Rout the 
Helvetians had taken, and ſent all the Cavalry be- 
fore. P. Conſidius, an Officer of Reputation, who 
had ſerved in the Army of L. Sylla, and afterwards 


that of M. Craſſus, advanced with a ſmall Party to 
get Intelligence. 


XVIII. Ar Day - break, when Labienus had got 
poſſeſſion of the top of the Hill, and Cæſar was 
within a Mile and a half of the Enemies Camp; 
while they in the mean time, as he afterwards 
learnt from his Priſoners, knew nothing either of 
his, or Labienus's Approach: Conſidius came gallop- 
ing back, and afſured Cz/ar, that the Summit of 
the Mountain was poſſeſſed by the Enemy, and 
that he had feen the Gallick Arms and Enſigns 
there. Czſor retired to a neighbouring Hill, and 
drew up his Men in order of Battle. Labienus, 
whoſe Inſtructions were, not to engage the Enemy 

till he ſaw the reſt of the Army approaching their 
Camp, that the Attack might be made on all Sides 
at the ſame time; having gained the Top of the 
Hill, waited the Arrival of our Men, without 
{tirring from his Poſt. Art length, when the Day 
Was far ſpent, Cæſar underſtood by his Spies, that 

Labienus was in poſſeſſion of the Mountain, that 
the Enemy had decamped, and that Conſidius, 
blinded by Fear, had reported what he never ſaw. 
The reſt of that Day he followed the Enemy at 
the uſual Diſtance, and encamped within . three 
R 
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XIX. Taz Day after, as the time drew near BOOK 


ſor delivering out Corn to the Army, and as he 


was not above eighteen Miles ſrom Bibracte tg 


Capital of the Æduans, where he hoped to find 
ſufficient Supplies for the Subſiſtence of his Troops; 


he quitted the Purſuit of the Helvetians, and di- 


rected his March thither, The Enemy being in- 
formed of this Motion by ſome Deſerters, who 
had belonged to the Troop of L. Emilius, an Ofh- 
cer of Horſe among the Gauls; and either aſcrib- 
ing it to Fear' in the Romans, the rather, becauſe 
they had not attacked them the Day before, though 
poſſeſſed of the higher Ground; or flattering them- 
ſelves with the Hopes of intercepting their Provi- 
ſions: all on a ſudden changed their Reſolution, 
and inſtead of continuing their former March be- 
gan to purſue and harraſs our Rear. Cæſar obſery- 
ing this, retired to a neighbouring Hill, and ſent 
his Cavalry to ſuſtain the Charge of the Enemy. 
In the mean time he drew up his four veteran Le- 
gions in three Lines towards the middle of the 
Hill; in ſuch a manner, that the two Legions 
newly raiſed in C:/alpine Gaul, and all the Auxilia- 
ries, were poſted above them; and the whole 
Mountain was covered with his Troops. He or- 
dered all the Baggage to be brought into one 
Place, and cominitted it to the Charge of thoſe 
who ſtood on the upper Part of the Hill, The 
Helvetians following with all their Forces, drew 
their Carriages likewiſe into one Place; and hav- 
ing repulſed our Cavalry, and formed themſelves 
into a Phalanx, advanced in cloſe Order to attack 
our Van. 


XX. CS AR having firſt ſent away his own 
Horſe, and afterwards thoſe of all his Officers, 
that by making the Danger equal, no Hope might 

S remain 
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BO OKremain but in Victory; encouraged his Men, and 


began the Charge. The Romans, who fought with 


—the Advantage of the higher Ground, pouring 


their Darts upon the Enemy from above, eaſil 
broke their Phalanx; and then fell upon them 
Sword in Hand. What greatly incumbered the 
Gouls in this Fight, was, that their Targets being 
many of them pierced and pinned together by the 
avelins of the Romans, they could neither draw 
out the Javelins, becauſe forked at the Extremity, 
nor act with Agility in the Battle, becauſe deprived 
in a manner of the uſe of their left Arms: ſo 
that many, after long toſſing their Targets to and 
fro to no purpoſe to diſengage them, choſe rather 
to throw them away, and expoſe themſelves with- 


out Deſence to the Weapons of their Enemies. 


At length however, being overpowered with 
Wounds, they began to give ground; and obſerv- 
ing a Mountain at about a Mile's diſtance, gradually 
retreated thither. Having gained the Mountain, 
and our Men purſuing them; the Boians and Tulin- 
gians, who to the Number of fifteen thouſand 


covered their Retreat, and ſerved as a Guard to 


their Rear, falling upon the Romens in Flank as 


they advanced, began to ſurround them. This 


being perceived by the Helvetians, who had retired 
to the Mountain, they again returned upon us, 
and renewed the Fight. The Romans facing abour, 
charged the Enemy in three Bodies; their firſt and 
ſecond Line making head againſt thoſe who had 
been forced to retreat, and their third ſuſtainin 
the Aſſault of the Boians and Tulingians, The 
Battle was bloody, and continued for a long time 
doubtful; but the Enemy being at laſt obliged to 
give way, one Part withdrew towards the Hill 
whither they had before retreated, and the reſt 
ſhe.tered themſelves behind the Carriages, Dur- 
ing 
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ing this whole Action, tho' itlas ſted from one BOOK 

o' clock in the Afternoon till Evening, no Man 1 
ſaw the Back of an Enemy. The Fight was re- 
newed with great Obſtinacy at the Carriages, and 
continued till the Night was far ſpent: for the Gauls 
making uſe of their Carts by way of a Rampart, 

; darted their Javelins upon us from above; and 

, ſome thruſting their Lances through the Wheels of 

x; the Waggons, wounded our Men. After a long 
Diſpute, we at laſt got poſſeſſion of their Baggage 
and Camp. A Son and Daughter of Orgetorix 
were found among the Priſoners. Only an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand of the Enemy ſurvived 
this Defeat ; who retreating all that Night, and 
continuing their March without Intermiſſion, ar- 
rived on the fourth Day in the Territories of the 
Lingones. The Romans mean-while made no At- 
tempt to ꝑurſue them; the Care of their Wounded, 
and of burying their Dead, obliging them to conti- 
nue upon the Spot three Days. Cz/ar ſent 'Let- 
ters and Meſſengers to the Lingones, not to fur- 

niſh them with Corn or other Neceſſaries, if they 4 
would avoid drawing upon themſelves the ſame 
Treatment with the Fugitives ; and after a Re- 
poſe of three Days, ſet forward to purſue them 


with all his Forces. 


XXI. Tur Helvelians, compelled by an ex- 
treme Want of all Things, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
him to treat about a Surrender. Theſe meeting him 
on the Way, and throwing themſelves at his Feet 
in ſupplianc Terms, and with many Tears, begged 
for Peace. Cæſar gave them no expreſs Anſwer 
at that time; only ordered the Helvetians to wait 
for him in the Place where they then were, which 
they did accordingly. Upon his Arriva!, he de- 
manded Hoſtages, their Arms, and the Slaves 

C 4 who 
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I tion of all this took up ſome time; about four 
LIr— thouſand Men of the Canton called Urbigenus, 
either fearing Puniſhment ſhould they deliver. up 
their Arms, or induced by the Hopes of eſcaping; 
becauſe in ſo great a Multitude they fancied their 
Flight might be concealed, nay. perhaps remain 
altogether unknown ; ſtole out of the Camp in the 
beginning of the Night, and took the Rout of 
Germany and the Rhine. Cæſar being informed of 
it, diſpatched Orders to thoſe through whoſe Ter- 
ritories they muſt paſs, to ſtop and fend them 
back wherever they ſhould be found, it they meant 
to acquit themſelves of favouring their Eſcape. 
He was obeyed, and the tugitive Urbigenians were 
treated as Enemies. All the reſt, upon delivering 
the Hoſtages that were required of them, their 
Arms, and the Deſerters, were admitted to a Sur- 
fender. The Helvetians, Tulingians, and Latobri- 
giaus, had Orders to return to their own Country, 
and rebuild the Towns and Villages they had burnt. 
And becauſe'having loſt all their Corn, they were 
utterly without the means of ſubliſting themſelves, 
he gave it in charge to the Alobrogians to ſupply 
them. Cæſar's Deſign in this was, that the Lands 
deſerted by the Helvetians might not be left vacant, 
leſt the Germans beyond the Rhine, drawn by the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, ſhould be tempted to ſeize 
them, and thereby become Neighbours to the Allo. 
brogians and the Roman Province in Gaul. The Fi 
Botens, at the Requeſt of the Æduaus, who eſteem- : 
ed them highly on account of their Valour, were }! 
permitted to ſettle in their Territories; where they 
aſſigned them Lands, and by degrees admitted them | 
to all the Rights and Privileges of Natives. A | 
Roll was found in the Helvetian Camp, written. in 
Greek Characters, and brought to Cæſar. It contained 
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capable of bearing Arms; likewiſe of the Children, I. 


Women, and old Men. By this it appeared, 
that the Number of the Helvetiaus was two hun- 
dred and fixty-three thouſand, of the Tulingians 
thirty-ſix thouſand, of the Latobrigians fourteen 
thouſand, of the Rauraci twenty-three thouſand, 
of the Boians thirty-two thouſand ; in all three 
hundred and ſixty-eight thouſand, of which 
ninety-two thouſand were fit to bear Arms. A 
Review being made by Cz/ar's Command, of thoſe 
that returned to their own Country, the Number 
was found to be an hundred and ten thouſand, 


XXII. Taz War with the Zelvetians being ended, 


Ambaſſadors from all Parts of Gaul, Men of prin- 


cipal Conſideration in their ſeveral States, waited 
upon Cæſar to congratulate his Succeſs. They told 
him; „“ That tho' they were ſenſible the People 
* of Rome, in the War againſt the Helvetians, 
“ meant chiefly to avenge the Injuries formerly 
** received from that Nation, yet had the Event of 
<« it been highly advantageous to all Gaul; be- 
<« cauſe in a time of full Proſperity, the Helvetians 
had left their Territories with deſign to make War 
upon the other States; that having brought them 
e under Subjection, they might chooſe themſelves 
* Habitation at pleaſure, and render all the reſt 
« of the Country tributary.” They requeſted, 
That they might have his Permiſſion to hold by 
„ a Day prefixed, a genera] Aſſembly of all the 
«© Provinces of Gaul; there being ſome things they 
* wanted to diſcuſs and. propoſe to him, which 
concerned the whole Nation in common.“ 
Leave being granted accordingly, they fixed the 
Day for the Aſſembly, and bound themſelves by 
an Oath, not to diſcover their Deliberations to 
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BOOK any, unleſs named for that purpoſe by genera 


Conſent. 


XXIII Urox the riſing of the Council, the 


ſame Chiefs of the States as before, returned to 


Cæſar, and begged to be admitted to confer with 
him in private, of Matters that regarded their 


- own and the common Safety. Their Deſire being 


granted, they all threw themſelves at his Feet, and 
with Tears repreſented ; “* That it was of no leſs 
Importance to them to have their preſent De- 
& liberations kept ſecret, than to ſucceed in the 


* Requeſt they were going to make; becauſe 


* ſhould any Diſcovery happen, they were in 
danger of being expoſed to the utmoſt Cruelties.” 
Divitiacus the Aduan ſpoke in the name of the reſt, 
He told him; © That two Factions divided all Gaul; 
one headed by the Aduans, the other by che 


_ &- Avernt; that after a Contention of many Years 


* between theſe for the Superiority, the Averni 
and Seguani came at laſt to a Reſolution of 
“ calling in the Germans: That at firſt only fifteen 
* thouſand had croſſed the Rhine; but being a 
« wild and ſavage People, and greatly liking 
* the Cuſtoms, Manners, and plenteous Country 
* of the Gauls, others ſoon followed; inſomuch 
<<. that at preſent there were not leſs than an hundred 
and twenty thouſand of them in Gaul: That 
F the Aduans, and their Allies, had frequently 
<« tried their Strength againſt them in Battle; but 
% by, a Succeſſion of Defeats had loſt all their 
6 Nobility, Senate, and Cavalry : That broken 
« by theſe Calamities and Loſſes, tho' formerly 
* they had held the firſt ſway in Gaul, both by 
« their own Valour, and the Favour and 
* Friendſhip of the People of Rome, yet now they 


6 were reduced to the neceſſity of ſending their 
* vi incipa 


Fe principal Noblemen as Hoſtages to the Seguani, BOOK 
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and of obliging themſelves by an Oath, neither 
to demand their Hoſtages back, nor implore the 
Aſſiſtance of the Roman People, nor refuſe a per- 

tual Submiſſion to the Dominion and Autho- 


rity of the Sequani : That he alone of all the 


AEduans had refuſed to take the Oath, or give 
his Children for Hoſtages, and on that account 
had fled his Country, and came to Rome to im- 
plore the Aſſiſtance of the Senate ; as being the 
only Man in the State, whom neither Obligation 
of Oath, nor the Reſtraint of Hoſtages, with- 
held from ſuch a Step : That after all it had 
fared worſe with the victorious Sequani, than with 
the vanquiſhed Aduans; becauſe Arioviſtus King 
of the Germans had ſeated himſelf in their Terri- 
tories, had ſeized a third of their Lands, the 
molt fertile in all Gaul, and now ordered them 
to give up another third in behalf of the Ha- 
rudes, who had paſſed the Rhine a few Months 
before with twenty-four thouſand Men, and 
wanted a Settlement and Habitations : That in a 
few Years all the native Gauls would be driven 
from their Territories, and all the Germans tranſ- 
plant themſelves over the Rhine, the Climate 
being far ſuperior to that of their own Country, 
and the way of living not admitting a Com- 
pariſon : That Arioviſtus, ever ſince the Defeat 
of the Gauls at Amagetobria, had behaved with 
unheard-of Tyranny and Haughtineſs, demand- 
ing the Children of the firſt Nobility as Hoſtages, 
and exerciſing all manner of Cruelties upon 
them, if his Orders were not implicitly followed 
in every thing: That he was a Man of a ſavage, 
paſſionate, and imperious Character, whoſe 
Government was no longer to be born ; and un- 
leſs ſome reſource was found in Ceſar and the 

People 
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BOOK «© People of Rome, the Gauls muſt all follow tlie 
I. Example of the Helvetians, and like them aban- 
don their Country, in order to find ſome other 
« Habitation and Settlement, remote from the 

« Germans, wherever Fortune ſhould point it 

ce out to them: That were theſe Complaints and 

“ Repreſentations to come to the Knowledge of 

% Ariobiftts, he made no doubt of his inflicting the 

e ſevereſt Puniſhments upon all the Hoſtages in 

his Hands: but that it would be eaſy for 

% Cefar, by his own Authority, and that of the 
Army he commanded ; by the fame of his late 
Victory, and the Terror of the Roman Name; to 

* hinder any more Germans from paſſing the Rhine, 

and to defend Gaul from the Inſults of Aricviſtus.“ 


XXIV. Wurx Divitiacus had made an end of 
ſpeaking, all who were preſent, with many Tears, 
began to implore Cæſars Aid. He obſerved that 
the Segquani alone did nothing of all this; but pen- 
five, and with downcaſt Looks, kept their Eyes 
fixed upon the Ground. Wondering what might 
be the Cauſe, he queſtioned them upon it. Still 
they made him no Anſwer, but continued filent, as 
before, with the ſame Air of Dejeftion. When he 
had interrogated them ſeveral times, without be- 
ing able to obtain one Word in return, Divitiacus 
the #4199 again reſumed the Diſcourſe, and ob- 
ſerved: © That the Condition of the Sequani was 
by ſo much more deplorable and wretched than 
*© that of the reſt of the Gauli; as they alone durſt 
* not, even in ſecret, complain of their Wrongs, or 
e apply any where for Redreſs; and no leſs dreaded 
<« the Cruelty of Arioviſtus, when abſent, than if 
„actually preſent before their Eyes: That other 
<« States had it ſtill in their Power to eſcape by Flight; 


but the Sezuani, who had received him into their 
& Territories, 
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« Territories, and put him in poſſeſſion of all their BOOK: 
« Towns, were expoſed upon Diſcovery to every I. 

« kind of Torment.” Cæſar being made acquainted wx 
with theſe Things, encouraged the Gauls,, and 
promiſed to have a regard to their Complaints. 

He told them: That he was in great Hopes 

&« Axioviſtus, induced by his Interceſſion, and the 

« Authority of the People of Rome, would put an 

<« end to his Oppreſſions. Having returned this 
Anſwer, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. 


XXV. Many urgent Reaſons occurred upon 
this Occaſion to Cæſar, why he ſhould conſider 
ſeriouſly of the Propoſals of the Gauls, and redreſs 
the Injuries of which they complained. _ He ſaw 
the Aduans, Friends and Allies of the People of 
Rome, held in Subjection and Servitude by the 
Germans, and compelled to give Hoſtages to 
Arioviſtus and the Seguani; which, in the preſent 
flouriſhing State of the Roman Affairs, ſeemed 
highly diſhonourable both to himſelf and the 
Commonwealth. He ſaw it likewiſe of dangerous 
Conſequence, to ſuffer the Germans by little and 
little to tranſport themſelves over the Rhine, and 
ſettle in great multitudes in Gaul. For that fierce 
and ſavage People, having once poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the whole Country of Gaul, were but too 
likely, after the Example of the Teutongs and 
Cimbri, to break into the Roman Province, and 
thence advance to 1taly itſelf, more eſpecially as 
the Rhone was the only Boundary by, which, the 
Sequani were divided from the Territories of the 
Republick. It therefore appeared neceſſary to 
x provide without Delay gdulf theſe Evils; and the 
| rather, becauſe Arioviſtus was become 10 inſolent, 


and took ſo much upon him, that his Conduct 
was no longer to be endured. 
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BOOK XXVI. Fon theſe Reaſons he thought proper to 
J. ſend Ambaſſadors to Arioviſtus, to deſire he would 
8 appoint a Place for an Interview, that they might 
diſcourſe together about ſome publick Affairs of the 
higheſt Importance to them both. Arioviſiris re- 
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ed: © That if he had wanted any thing of 


Cæſar, he would himſelf have waited on him for 
that purpoſe; and if Cz/ar had any thing to 
deſire of him, he muſt likewiſe come in Perſon 
to demand it : That for his own part, he could 
neither venture into thele Provinces of Gaul 
where Cæſar commanded without an Army, 
nor bring an Army into the Field without great 
Trouble and Expence: That he beſides wondered 
extremely, what Buſineſs, either Cæſar, or the 
People of Rome, could have in his Diviſion of 
Gaul, which belong'd to him by right of Con- 
queſt.” This Anſwer being reported to Cæſar, 
again {ent an Embaſſy to him to this effect: 
That ſince, notwithſtanding the great Obligations 
he lay under both to himſelf and the People of 
Rome, in having, during his Conſulſhip, been de- 
clared King and Ally by the Senate; he yet 
manifeſted ſo little Acknowledgment to either, as 
even to refuſe an Interview, and decline treating 
of Affairs that regarded the common Intereſt; 
theſe were the Particulars he required of him : 
Firſt, not to bring any more Germans over the 
Rhine into Gaul. Secondly, to reſtore the Ho- 
ſtages he had taken from the Æduans, and per- 
mit the Sequani likewiſe to do the ſame. Lalitly, 
to forbear all Injuries towards the Aduans, and 
neither make War upon them nor their Allies. 
That his Compliance with theſe Conditions 


would eſtabliſh a perpetual Friendſhip and 


Amity between him and the People of Rome. 


But if he refuſed Conditions ſo juſt; as the 
3 ; „Senate 
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Meſſala and M. Piſo, that whoever had the 


charge of the Province of Gaul, ſhould, a 


far as was conſiſtent with the Intereſt of the 
Commonwealth, defend the Aaduans, and the 
other Allies of the People of Rome ; he thought 
himſelf bound not to overlook their juſt Com- 


plaints.“ 


XXVII. To this Arioviſftus replied : That 
by the Laws of War, the Conqueror had a 
right to impoſe what Terms he pleaſed upon the 
Conquered : That in conſequence of this, the 
People of Reme did not govern the vanquiſhed 
by the Preſcriptions of, another, but according 
to their own Pleaſure : That if he did not inter- 
meddle with the Roman Conqueſts, but left them 
to the free Enjoyment of their Rights, no more 
ought they to concern themſelves in what re- 
garded him: That the Aduans having tried the 
Fortune of War, had been overcome and rendered 
tributary; and it would be the higheſt Injuſtice 
in Cæſar to offer at diminiſhing his juſt Re- 
venues: That he was reſolved not to part with the 
Hoſtages the Æduans had put into his hands; 
but would nevertheleis engage, neither to make 


War upon them nor their Allies, provided theß 


obſerved the Treaty he had made with them, 
and regularly paid the Tribute agreed upon; if 
otherwiſe, the Title of Friends and Allies of the 
People of Rome would be found to ſtand them 
but in little ſtead: That as to Cæſar's Menace 


of not overlooking the Complaints of the 


Aduans, he would have him know, no one had 
ever entered into a War with rioviſtus, but to 
his own Deſtruction : That he might when he 


pleaſed bring it to a trial, and would, he doubted . 
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B OOK“ net, toon be made ſenſible what the invincible 
-T. © «Germans, trained up from their Infancy in the 
—. «Exerciſe of Arms, and who for fourteen Years 


e together had never ſlept under a Roof, were 
& + capable of atchieving.“ 


XXVII. Ar the fan time that Ceſar received 
this Anſwer, Ambaſſadors alſo arrived from the 
Aduaus and Treviri, From the Aduans, to com- 
plain: That the Harudes, who had lately come 
<« over into Gaul, were plundering their Territories; 
c inſomuch, that even by their Submiſſions and 
« Hoſtages they were not able to obtain Peace of 
ce Arioviſtus.” From the Treviri, to inform him: 
That an hundred Cantons of the Sue vians, head- 
<« ed by two Brothers, Naſua and Cimberius, were 
e arrived upon the Banks of the Rhine, with deſign 
* to croſs that River.” Cæſar deeply affected 
with this Intelligence, determined to undertake 
the War without delay, leſt this new Band of 
Suevians, joining the old Forces of Arioviſtus, ſhould 
enable him to make a greater Reſiſtance. Havin 
therefore with all diligence provided for the Sub- 
ſiſtence of his Army, he advanced towards him by 
great Marches, 


XXIX. Tur third Day he was informed that 
Arioviſtus approached with all his Forces to take 
poſſeſſion of Yeſontio, the Capital of the Seguani; 
and that he had already got three Days March be- 
yond his own Territories. Cæſar judged. it by all 
means neceflary to prevent him in this Deſign, as 
the Town itſelf was not only full of all ſorts of 
warlike Ammunition, bur likewiſe ſtrongly fortified 
by Nature, and commodiouſly ſituated for carrying 
on the War. For the River Doux forming a Circle 
round i it, as if deſcribed with a pair of Compaſſes, 

| caves 
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leaves only an Interval 75 ae Rr —_ POO K 
is alſo inacceſſible by reaſon of a very high an 
Mountain, - whoſe Roots are waſhed on each Side —. 
by the River. This Mountain is ſhut in with a 
Wall, which forming a Citadel, joins it to the 
Town. Hither Cæſar marched Day and Night 
without intermiſſion 3 and having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the Place, put a Garriſon into it. 


XXX. Wurst he tarried here a few Days, to 
ſettle the Order of his Convoys and Supplies, the 
Curioſity of our Men, and the Talk of the Gault, 
(who proclaimed on all Occaſions the prodigious 
Stature of the Germans, their invincible Courage, 
and great Skill in Arms; inſomuch that in the fre- 
quent Encounters with them, they had found it 
impoſſible to withſtand their very Looks) ſpread 
ſuch a ſudden Terror thro' the whole Army, that 
they were not a little diſturbed by the Apprehenſions 
it occaſioned. This Fear firſt began amongſt the 
Military Tribunes, the Officers of the Allies, and 
others that had voluntarily followed Cæſar from 

Rome; who being but little acquainted with military 
Affairs, lamented the great Danger to which they 
fancied themſelves expoſed. Some of theſe, upon 
various Pretences, deſired leave to return. Others, 
out of ſhame, and unwilling to incur the ſuſpicion 
of Cowardiſe, continued in the Camp. But theſe 
laſt, incapable of putting on a cheartul Counte- 
nance, and at times even unable to ſuppreſs their 
Tears, ſculked in their Tents, either bemoaning 
their Fate, or diſcourſing with their Companions 
upon the common Danger. Wills were made all 
over the Camp, and the Conſternation began to 
ſeize even thoſe of more experience, the veteran 
Soldiers, the Centurions, and the Officers of the 
Cavalry. Such among them as affected a greatef 

Vos. I. © al ſhew 
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50 OK ewf Reſolution; ſaid-it vas nor the. Enemy they 
I. feäred, but the narrow Paſſes and vaſt Foreſts 
anos that lay between them and © Arioviſtas, and the 


Difficulty there would be in furniſhing the Army 
with Proviſions. Some even told Cæſar, that 


| when he gave Orders for marching, the Army, 


attentive to nothing but their Fears, would refuſe 


XXXI. Czsar obſerving the general Conſter- 
nation, called a Council of War; and having 
ſummoned all the Centurions of the Army to be 
preſent, inveighed againſt them with-great ſeverity ; 
for preſuming to enquire, or at all concern them- 
ſelves, which way, or on what deſign they were to 


march. Arirviſtus.” he told them, & during 


« his ' Conſulſhip, had earneſtly ſought the Al- 
« lance of the Roman. People. Why therefore 
« ſhould any one imagine, he would fo raſhly and 


<< haſtily depart from his Engagements? That on 


ce the contrary, he was himſelf firmly perſuaded, 
« that as ſoon as he came to know his Demands, 


and the equal Conditions he was about to pro- 


<« poſe to him, he would be very far from reject- 


ing either his Friendſhip, or that of the People 

« of Rome. But if urged on by Madneſs and 
<<. Rage, he was reſolved upon War, what, after 
all, had they to be afraid of? Or why ſhould 
_ « they diſtruſt either their own Bravery, or his 
Care and Conduct? That they were to deal with 
Enemies of whom trial had been already made 
« in the memory of their Fathers, when by the 
Victory of C. Marius over the Teutones and Cim- 


Akri, the Army itſelf acquired no leſs Glory than 


c the General who commanded it: That trial 


e had likewiſe been lately made of them in Haly 
* in the ſervile War, when they had alſo the Ad- 
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* vantage of being exereiſed in the Roman Diſci-BOOK 

6 pline; on which Occaſion it appeared, how 7 

much Reſolution and Conſtancy. woe able to . 
the end thoſe 


<« effect; ſince they had vanquiſhed in the en 
« very Enemies armed and fluſhed with Victory, 
« whom at firſt they had without Cauſe dreaded 
e even unarmed. In fine, that they were, the ve 

e ſame Germans, with whom the Piekoetians had 10 
often fought, not only in their own Country, but 


« in Germany itſelf, and for the moſt part come off 


<« victorious, tho? they had by no means been a 
« match for our. Army: That if the Defeat and 


« Flight of the Gauls gave uneaſineſs to any, theſe 


ce would readily find upon enquiry, that 4rioviſtus 
« confining himſelf many Months to his Camp 
and Faſtneſſes, and declining a general Action, 
had thereby tired out the Gauls with the length 
of the War; who deſpairing at laſt of a Battle, 
+ and beginning to diſperſe, were thereupon attack- 
<« ed, and routed, rather by Conduct and Craft, 
than the ſuperior Valour of the Germans. But 
& tho* a Stratagem of this kind might take with 
« rude. and uncultivated People, yet could not 
«© even the German himſelf hope that it would avail 
« againſt a Roman Army: That as to thoſe who 
<< ſheltered their Cowardiſe under the Pretence 
* of narrow Paſſes, and the Difficulty of pro- 
„ curing Proviſions, he thought it argued no wall 
Preſumption in them, either to betray ſuch a 
t diſtruſt of their General's Conduct, or offer 
« to ee to him what he ought to do: That 
< theſe things fell properly under his Care ; That 
the Seguani, Leuci, and Lingones were to furniſh 
„ him with Proviſions: That the Corn was now 
. + ripe in the Fields; and that themſelves would 
% ſoon be Judges as to what regarded the Ways: 
That the Report of 5 Army's refuſing to Ser 
) 2 « him 
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BOOK © him gave him not the leaſt Diſtürbance; becauſe 
„ he very well knew, that no General had ever 


&« been ſo far flighted by his Soldiers, whoſe ill 
* Succeſs, Avarice, or other Crimes, had not 
c juſtly drawn that Misfortune upon him: That 
“in all theſe reſpects he fancied himſelf ſecure, 
& as the whole Courſe of his Life would witneſs 
« for his Integrity, and his good Fortune had 
& ſhewn itſelf in the War againſt the Helvetians: 
6 That he was therefore reſolved to execute with - 
* gut delay, what he otherwiſe intended to have 
”y = off a little longer; and would give Orders 
« for decamping the very next Night, three 
« Hours before Day, that he might as ſoon as 
ec ar know, whether Honour and a Senfe of 
« Duty, or an ignominious Cowardiſe had the 
„ afcendant in his Army: Nay, that ſhould all the 
e reſt of the Troops abandon him, he would 
“ nevertheleſs march with the tenth Legion alone, 
6 of whoſe Fidelity and Courage he had no man- 
“ ner of doubt, and which ſhould ſerve him for 
© his Pretorian Guard.” Cæſar had always prin- 
cipally favoured this Legion, and placed his chief 
Confidence in it, on account of its Valour, ' 


XXXII. Turs N made a wonderful Change 
upon the Minds of all, and begot an uncommon 
Alacrity and Eagerneſs for the War. The tenth Le- 
gion in particular, returned him thanks by their 
Tribunes, for the favourable Opinion he had ex- 
preſsd of them, and affared him of their readineſs 
to follow him. Nor were the other Legions leſs 
induſtrious, by their Tribunes and principal Cen- 
turions, to reconcile themſelves to Cæſar; proteſt- 
ing they had never either donbted or feared, nor 
ever imagined that it belonged to them, but to the 
General, to direct in matters of War! Having 
5 Soo] be ee accepted 
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accepted of their Submiſſion, and informed himſelfBO OK 
by means of Divitiacus, in whom of all the Gauls I 
he moſt confided, that by taking a Circuit of above — 


forty Miles, he might avoid the narrow. Paſſes, 
and lead his Army thro? an open Country; he ſet 
forward three Hours after midnight, as he had 
faid ; and after a March of ſeven Days ſucceſſively, 
underſtood by his Scouts, that he was within four 
and twenty Miles of Arioviſtuss Camp. - 


XXXIII. ArrovisTus being informed of his 
Arrival, ſent Ambaſſadors to acquaint him: That 
„he was now willing to accept of an Interview, 
& as they were come nearer one another, and he 
“believed it might be done without Danger.“ 
Cæſar did not decline the Propoſal, imagining he 
was now diſpoſed to liſten to reaſon, ſince he offered 
that of his own accord, which he had before re- 
fuſed at his requeſt : Neither was he without hope, 
that in regard of the Benefits he had reccived, both 
from himſelf and the People of Rome, he would, 
upon. knowing his Demands, deſiſt from his 
Obſtinacy. The fifth Day after was appointed for 
the Inteview. Mean- time, as Ambaſſadors were 
continually paſſing and repaſſing, Arioviſtus, under 
pretence that he was afraid of an Ambuſcade, de- 
manded: That Cæſar ſhould bring no Infantry 
«with him to the Conference: That they ſhould 
both come attended by their Cavalry only: 
That otherwiſe he could not reſolve to give him 
a meeting.” Cæſar unwilling to drop the Deſign 
of the Interview ; but neither caring to truſt his 
Safety to the Gauls; thought the beſt way was, to 
diſmount all the Gallick Cavalry, and give their 
Horſes to the Soldiers of the tenth Legion, who 
had the greateſt ſhare of his Confidence; that in 
caſe of Danger, he might have a Guard on which 
0b _— he 
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BO © K he could rely. This being done accordingly, one 
of the Soldiers of that Legion ſaid pleaſantly enough; 
—_ e That Cæſar had done even more than he had 
* promiſed ; that he had only given them hopes 
2 becoming his Pretorian Guard; and now he 
5 had raiſed them to the Rank of Horfe.” 


XXXIV. Trent was a large Plain, and in 150 
midſt of it a riſing Ground of conſiderable height, 
equally diſtant from both Camps. At this Place, 
by Appointment, the Conference was held. Cæſar 
ſtationed the legionary Soldiers, whom he had 
brought with him on the Horſes of the Gauls, two 
hundred Paces from the Mount. Arioviſtus did 
the ſame with the German Cavalry. The Conver- 
ſation was on horſeback, each being accompanied 
by ten Friends or principal Officers, for fo Ario- 
w1/tus had deſired. When they were come to the 
Place; Cæſar began by putting him in mind of the 
Favours he had received both from himſelf and the 
People of Rome; That he had been ſtiled Friend 
** and Ally by the Senate; that very conſider- 
<« able Rete had been ſent him; that theſe 
% Honours conferred by the Romans on very few, 
c and only for ſignal Services to the State, had 

« yet been beſtowed on him, not on account of 
* any juſt Claim on his Side, but merely by the 
« Fayour of Cæſar, and the Bounty of the Senate.“ 
He told him likewiſe, “ of the juſt and ancient 
« Alliance between the Romans and the Aduans; 
„ of the many honourable Decrees of the Senate 
ein their Favour : That they had always held the 
ce firſt Rank and Authority in Gaul, even before 
© their Alliance with Rome: That it was the con- 
* ſtant Maxim of the Roman People, not only to 
defend their Friends and Allies in the poſſeſſion 

8 N their juſt * but likewiſe to ſtudy tho 
Enlargement 
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« Enlargement of their Honour, Interelt, and BOOK 


« Dignity: That it could never therefore be fup-' 
" 4 5 they would ſubmit to ſee them ſtript of thoſe 
<« Privileges which had belonged to them, before 
<« they were received into their Friendſhip.” In 
fine, he concluded with repeating the ſame Demands 
which he had before made by his Ambaſſadors 
„ That he would not make War upon the /Zduans 
e or their Allies; that he would reſtore their 
« Hoſtages ; that it he could not oblige any of 
“ the Germans to repaſs the Rhine, at leaſt he would 
« ſuffer no more of them to come into Gaul. 


- XXXV. ArtovisTus ſpoke little to Cæſar's 
Demands, but enlarged greatly on his own Virtues: 
That he had croſſed the Rhine, not of his own 
motion, but invited and intreated by the Gauls 
* themſelves: That the great Hopes and Expec- 
«© tations they had given kim, had been his only 
Inducement to quit his Country and Relations; 
That he had Settlements in Gaul aſſigned by the 
4 Gauls themſelves; Hoſtages voluntarily ſent; 
< and a Tribute in conſequence of the Rights of 
War; it being the conſtant Practice of Con- 
+* querors, to impoſe that Mark of Subjection on 
** thoſe they had ſubdued: That he had not made 


4 I. 


ny, 


War upon the Gault, but the Gauls upon him: 


That though all their ſeveral States had united 
„ againſt him, and brought up their Forces with 
e deſign to cruſh him, he had yet found means to 
< yanquiſh and diſperſe them in one Battle: That 
„if they were again reſolved to try the Fortune 
of War, he was ready. and prepared to receive 
+ them; but if they rather choſe Peace, it was 
* unjuſt in them to refuſe a Tribute, which they 
had hitherto voluntarily paid: That the Friend- 
ba ſhip oi the P eople of Rome ought to be an Ho- 
i ' 
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BOOK“ gour and Security to him, not a Detriment; 
I: „ nor had he courted it in any other view: but 
— oa by their Alliance he muſt ſubmit to loſe: his 
« Tributes, and his Right over the People he had 
& ſubdued, he was no leſs willing to give it up, 

« than he had been ambitious to obtain it: That 

<« he had indeed brought over a Multitude of 

« Germans into Gaul, yet not with any Deſign of 

« diſturbing the Country, but merely for his own 

* Security; as appeared by his not coming but at 

e the Requeſt of the Natives; and his not attack- 

ce ing. them, but defending himſelf: That his 

« Arrival in Gaul was prior to that of the Romans, 

c .whoſe Army had never till that time paſſed the 

& Boundaries of their own Province. What could 

te they. mean by coming into a Country that be- 

© Jonged to him? Or why ſhould they concern 

« themſelves with a part of Gaul that was no leſs 

« his Property, than the Province itſelf was that 

* of the People of Rome? If it would not be | 

« allowable in him to make any Attempt upon | 

te their Poſſeſſions, neither could they without In- 

&« juſtice diſturb him in, the Enjoyment of his 
Rights. That as to the pretence of Alliance 1 

& between the Romans and Aduans, he was not ſo 5 

s much a Barbarian, nor ſo wholly a Stranger to the | 

| « Affairs of the World, as not to know; that neither 
* had the Aduans aſſiſted the Romans, in the late 


2 ——— 


| « War againſt the Allebrogians; nor received any 
ͤAſſiſtance from them, in their many Conflicts 
| « with himſelf and the Sequani. That he ought to | 
* be jealous of Czſar's pretended Regard to the 
& AEduans; and had but too much reaſon to ſuſpect, 
* that the Continuance of the Roman Army in 
« Gaul could be with no other Deſign than that of 
e oppreſling him. That if he did not therefore 
«© depart, and withdraw his Troops out of thoſe 
"$1577 Mis Parts, 
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& Parts, he would no longer look upon him as a 


4 Friend, but an Enemy. That he was well af- 
« ſured, ſhould he even flay him in Battle, he 
<« ſhould do a Pleaſure to many of the Nobles 
« and great Men at Rome, who had explained 
<« themſelves to him by Couriers, and whof& Fa- 
„ your and Friendſhip he might procure by his 
«© Death: but that it he would retire, and leave 
% him in the undiſturbed Poſſeſſion of Ganl, he 
e would not only amply reward him, but engage, 
* at his own Coſt and Hazard, to put an end to 
% any War Cæſar ſhould think fit to undertake.” 


XXXVI. Many Reaſons were offered by Cz/ar, 
in return to this Speech, why he could not depart 
from his firſt Demands : © That neither his own 
« Honour, nor that of the People of Rome, would 
6. ſuffer him to abandon Allies, who had deferved 
e ſo well of the Commonwealth: That it no way 
«« appeared to him, wherein Arioviſtus Had a juſter 
& Claim to the Poſſeſſion of Gaul than the Romans: 
<« That the Averni and Ruteni had been ſubdued 
« by 9. Fabius Maximus; who yet contented with 
ec their Submiſſion, had neither reduced their 
« Country into a Province, nor fubjected it to a 
„Tribute: That if Antiquity of Title was to 
decide, the Romans had an undoubted Right to 
the Sovereignty of Gaul: If, on the contrary, 
the Decree of the Senate was to take place, 
Gaul muſt remain free, and ſubject only to its 


£ own Laws.“ 


XXXVII. Wnrrst theſe things ' paſſed at the 
Interview, Czfer was informed, that Arioviſtus's 
Cavalry were drawing nearer the Mount, and had 
even aſſaulted the Romens with Stones and Darts. 
Caſar immediately broke off the Conference, re- 


treated 
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BOOK: treated to his own. Men, and ſtrictly. charged them 


I. ta forbear all Acts of Hoſtility towards the Ene- 


k 4 


n. Fe did not fear the Succeſs of an Action, 


with that.choſen Legion, againſt the German Caval- 
ry ; but he was willing to maintain a Conduct per- 
fectly clear, and not give the Enemy the leaſt han- 
dle to aſſert, that they had been treacherouſly drawn 
into an Ambuſcade by a pretended Conference. 
When it was known in the Camp, with what 


E929 


put to the Conference; a much greater Alacrity 
and Deſire of fighting ſpread themſelves thro' the 
whole A mf. : 


XXXVIII. Two Days after, Arioviſtus ſent 
Ambaſſadors to Cæſar, to propoſe a renewal of the 
Negotiation begun ; and. that he would either again 
appoint a Day tor a Conference, or depute ſome 


2 


* 


one to bring the Treaty to a Concluſion. Cæſar 


law no reaſon for granting à ſecond Inter- 
view, more eſpecially when he. conſidered, that 
the time before, the Germans could not be re- 
ſtrained from falling upon our Men. Neither was 
he inclined to ſend any of his principal Officers; 
it ſeeming too great a venture, to expaſe them to 
the Perfidy of theſe Barbarians. He therefore caſt 
his Eyes upon C. Valerius Procillys, the Son of 
C. Valerius Caburus, a young Man of great Merit 
and Politeneſs, whoſe Father been made free of 
the City by C. Valerius Flaccus. His ſingular Inte- 
grity, and Knowledge of the Language of the 
Gauls, which Arioviſtus, by reaſon of long ſtay in 
thoſe Parts, ſpoke readily; fitted him in a parti- 
cular manner for this Embaſſy: and as * Was 
ace ewile 
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likewiſe one towards whom it would no way yall BOO 
the Germans to uſe any treachery, he thought him IJ. 
leſs liable to an Inſult of that kind. M. Metin 
was joined in Commiſſion with him, who was allied 
to Arioviſtus by the rights of Hoſpitality. Their 
! Inſtructions were, to hear the Germans Propoſals,” 

J and carry back a report of them to Cæſar. But no 
ſooner were they arrived in Arioviſtuss Camp, than 
in preſence of the whole Army, calling out to know 
their Buſineſs, and whether they were come as Spies, 
he commanded them to be put in Irons, without 
ſuffering them to make any reply. © © 


XXXIX. The ſame Day he came forward 
with all his Forces, and lodged himſelf under a 
Hill, about ſix Miles from our Camp. The Day 
after he went two Miles beyond it, to cut off 
Cæſar's Communication with the Æduans and Se- 
quani, from whom he received all his Proviſions. 
Cæſar, for five Days continually, drew up his 
Men in order of Battle before the Camp, that: if 
Arioviſtus had a mind, he might not be without an 
Opportunity of coming to an Engagement. The 
Germans kept all that time within their Lines ; only 
4 we had daily Skirmiſhes with their Cavalry, whoſe 
7 manner of fighting was this. They had about 
fix thouſand Horſe, * who choſe a like number out 
of the Foot, each his Man, and all remarkable tor 
Strength and Agility. Theſe continually accom- 
panied them in Battle, and ſerved as a Rear-guard, 
to which, when hard preſſed, they might retire: 
if the Action became dangerous, they advanced to 
their relief: if any Horſeman was conſiderably 
wounded, and fell from his Horſe, they gathered 
round to defend him : if ſpeed was required, ei- 
ther for a haſty Purſuit, or ſudden Retreat, 'they 
were, become ſo nimble and alert by continual 64 
| erciſe, 
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BO 8 erciſe, that Jay ing hold of the Mains of the Horſes, 


* 


XL, CasaR finding that Arioviſtus declined a 
Battle, thought it neceffary to provide for the free- 
dom of his Convoys. With this view he marked 
out a Place for a Camp, ſix hundred Paces beyond 
that of the Enemy, whither he marched with his 
whole Army drawn up in three Lines. The firſt 
and fecond Line had Orders to continue under 
Arms, and the third to employ themſelves in forti- 
fying the Camp. Ariaviſtus ſent ſixteen thouſand 

ight- armed Foot, and all his Horſe, to alarm our 
Men, and hinder the Work. But Cæſar remained 
firm ta his firſt Deſign, ordering the two Lines 
that continued under Arms to keep off the Enemy, 
and the third to go on with the Intrenchments. 
The Work being finiſhed, he left two Legions 
there, with part of the Auxiliaries, and carried 
back the other four to his former Camp. The 
next Day he aſſembled all his Troops from both 
Camps, drew them up according to Cuſtom, and 
offered the Enemy Battle: but they ſtill refuſing 
to come to an Engagement, he retired again about 
Noon. Arioviſtus then detached part of his Forces 
to attack the leſſer Camp. A ſharp Conflict enſued, 
that laſted till Night. At Sun-ſet Aricviſtus 
thought proper to found a Retreat, after many 
Wounds given and received. Cæſar inquiring of 
the Priſoners, why Arioviſtus ſo obſtinately refuſed 
an Engagement, found: that it was. the Cuſtom 
among the Germans, for the Women to decide by 
Lots and Divination, when it was proper to hazard 
a Battle; and that theſe had declared, the Army 
could nat be * if Kt fought before the 
new Moon. Cs 
rene 2! 30S; XII. 
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XLI. Taz Day 4 Ceſar 8 left & ag 


cient Guard in his two Camps, ranged all the auxi- 
liary T before the leſfar Camp, 
directly in view of the — — ſhewi, 
becauſe the mutnber of legionary Soldiers was but 
inconſiderable, compared with that of the Germazs. 
Then advancing at the head of 4} his Forces in 
three Lines, he marched quite up to the Enemy's 
Camp. Upon this the Germans, compelled by 
Necellity, appeared before their _Intreachments;; 
and having diſtributed their Troops. by Nations, 
and diſpoſed them at equal diftarices one from an- 
other, the Harudes, Marcomani, Tribocci, Hangiotes, 
Nemetes, Seduſians, and Suevians ; encompaſſed the 
whole Army with a Line of Carriages, to take 
away all hopes of Safety by Flight. The Women 
mounted upon theſe Carriages, weeping and tear- 

ing their Hair, conjured ES as they ad- 
vanced to Battle, not to ſuffer them to become 
Slaves to the Romans. Cæſar having appointed a 
Lieutenant and Queſtor to each Legion, to ſerve 
as Witneſſes of every Man's Courage and -Beha- 
viour, began the Battle in Perſon at the Head of 
the right Wing, abſerving the Enemy to be weak- 
eſt on that ſide. The Signal being given, our 
Men charged ſo briſkly, and the Enemy advanced 
ſo ſwiftly and ſuddenly to meet them, that the A 
mant not having time to throw their Darts, /betook 
themſelves immediately to their Swords. But the 
Germans quickly caſting themſelves into a Phalanx, 
according to the Cuſtom of their Country, ſuſtained 
the ſhock with great Firmneſs. Many of our Sol- 
diers leaped upon the Phalanx, tore up the Buck - 
ters of the Enemy. with their Hands, and wound- 
ed thoſe that lay under them. Their leſt Wing 
was ſoon routed and put to flight; but on the right 


they 


placing — 


— 


vered and brought, 
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they had the Advantage, and were like to ovet- 
power the Romans by their numbers. Young Cra/- 


ky fs, who commanded the Cavalry, and was more 


ar liberty than thoſe immediately engaged in the 
Fight, obſerving this, made the third Line advance 


to ſupport them. Upon this the Battle was renew- 


ed, and the Enemy every where put to the rout : 
nor did they ceaſe their Flight ?rill they had reach- 


ed the Banks of the Rhine, about fifty Miles di- 
ſtant from the -place of Combat. There only a 
few eſcaped 3 ſome by ſwimming, others by Boats. 


Of this laſt number was Arioviſtus, who embarking 
in a ſmall Veſſel he found by the edge of the Ri- 
ver; got ſafe to the other ſide. All the reſt were 
cut to pieces in the Purſuit by our Cavalry. Ario- 
viſtus had two Wives; one a Suevian, whom he 


had brought with him from Germany; the other a 
Norican, Siſter to King Vocion, whom he had mar- 
ried in Gaul. Both periſhed in this Flight. Of his 


two Daughters, one was killed, the other taken 
Priſoner. C. Valerius Procillus, whom his Keepers 
dragged after them in their Flight, bound with a 
triple Chain, fell in with Cæſar in Perſon, as he was 
purſuing the German Cavalry. Nor was the Victo- 
ry itſelf more grateful to that General, than his 

ood Fortune in recovering out of the hands of 
the Enemy a Man, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for his 
Probity of the whole Province of Gaul, his inti- 
mate and familiar Friend ; and to find the Joy and 


Succeſs of that Day no way diminiſhed or clouded, 
by the. loſs of a Perſon he fo highly eſteemed. 
Procillus told him, that Lots had been thrice drawn 


in his own preſence, to decide whether he ſhould 


be burnt alive upon the Spot, or reſerved for ano- 
ther time; and that the Lot three times favourable, 


had preſerved his Life. Mettins was likewiſe reco - 
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XLII. Ts Battle being reported beyond the 50 O K 
Rhine, the Suevians, who were advanced as far as 


the Banks of that River, thought proper to return 
to their own Country. But retreating in diſorder 
and confuſion, they were attacked by the Ubzans, 
a People bordering upon the Rhine, and many of 
them cut to pieces. Cz/ar having in one Cam- 
paign put an end to two very conſiderable; Wars, 
went into Winter- quarters ſomewhat ſooner than 
the Seaſon of the Year” required. He diſtributed 
his Army among the Sequani, left Labienus to com- 
mand in his abſence, and ſet out himſelf for Gſal- 
pine Gaul, to preſide in the Aſſembly of the States. 
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c. JULIUS CASARs 


COMMENTARIES 


OF HIS 


WARS in GAUL. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


I. The Confederacy of the Belgians againſt the People of 
Rome. III. The Rhemi ſubmit upon the Approach 
of Cæſar. IV. And inform him of the Strength and 
Deſigns of the Confederates. VI. Cæſar paſſes the Axo- 
na with his Army. VII. Bibrax, a Town belonging 
to the Rhemi, aſſaulted by the Belgians, VIII. 
Cæſar relieves it, and obliges the Belgians to retire. 
IX. The Armies drawn up on both fides, but with- 
out coming to an Engagement. XI. The Belgians 
deſpairing of Succeſs, decamp and return home. XII. 
Cæſar attacks their Rear, and makes great Slaugh- 
ter. XIII. He then marches againſt the Sueſſiones, 
and obliges them to ſubmit. XIV. Advancing next 
into the Country of the Bellovaci, he pardons them 
at the Interceſſion of Divitiacus. XVI. The Am- 
biani ſurrender, but the Nervians ſtand on their 
Defence. XXIII. They are defeated however in a 
long and bloody Engagement, and almoſt all cut off. 
XXIX. Cæſar prepares to attack the Attuatici. 
XXXI. They ſubmit. XXXIII. But falling trea- 
cherouſly upon the Romans during the Night ; 


XXXIV. Are many of them cut to pieces, and the 
rejt ſold for Slaves. 
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Gaul, as we have intimated above; he was 
alarmed by frequent Reports, which were alſo 
confirmed by Letters from Labienus, that all 

the Belgians, who, as has been ſaid, poſſeſſed one 
of the three Diviſions of Gaul, had joined in a 
League againſt the People of Rome, and ratified 
it by an Exchange of Hoſtages. The Cauſes of 
this Confederacy were: Firſt, their fear leſt the 
Romans, having ſubdued all the reſt of Gaul, ſhould 
next turn their Arms againſt them: And then the 
Perſuaſions and Importunity of ſome among the 
Celtz ; many of whom, as they had greatly diſliked 
the Neighbourhood of the Germans in Gaul, ſo were 
they no leſs diſpleaſed to ſee a Roman Army take 
up Winter-quarters and grow habitual in the Coun- 
try : Others, from a Levity and Inconſtancy of 
E 2 Temper, 


] N the Winter, whilſt Cæſar was in Hither 
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BOOK Temper, were fond of every Project that tended 


II. 
5; ambitious Views, it being uſual in Gaul, for 


to a Revolution. In fine, ſome were influenced 


ſuch as were moſt powerful in their ſeveral States, 
and had Men and Money at command, to exerciſe 
a kind of Sovereignty over their Fellow-ſubjects, 
which they foreſaw would be greatly checked by 
the Authority and Credit of the Romans in Gaul. 


II. Czsar, rouſed by theſe Meſſages and Re- 

rts, levied two new Legions in Hither Gaul; and 
early in the Spring, ſent Q; Pedius his Lieutenant 
to conduct them over the Alps. Himſelf, as ſoon 
as there began to be Forage in the Fields, came to 
the Army. He commiſſioned the Senones, and 
other Gauls who bordered on the Belgians, to in- 
form themſelves of the Motions and Deſigns of 
the Confederates, and ſend him from time to time 
an exact Account. They all agree in their Re- 
ports; that they were levying Troops, and draw- 
ing their Forces to a general Rendezvous. Where- 
upon thinking he ought no longer to delay march- 
ing againſt them, and having ſettled the neceſſary 


Supplies for his Army, he decamped, and in fifteen 


Days arrived on the Confines of the Belgians. 


III. As his Approach was ſudden, and much 
earlier than had been expected; the Khemi, who of 
all the Belgians lay the neareſt to Celtic Gaul, diſ- 
partes Iccius and Autobrigius, the two principal 

en of their State, to repreſent to Ceſar : * That 
«© they put themſelves and Fortunes under the 
& Power and Protection of the Romans, as having 
6 neither approved of the Deſigns of the reſt of 
the Belgians, nor had any ſhare in their Confe- 
% deracy againſt the People of Rome: That on 
the contrary, they were ready :o give Hoſtages, 

66 to 
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« to execute his Commands, to receive him into BOOK 
« their Towns, and to furniſh him with Corn and II. 
« other Supplies for his Army: That indeed the 


&« reſt of the Belgians were all in Arms, and that 
« the Germans on this ſide the Rhine had aſſo- 
& ciated with them: Nay, that ſo univerſal and 
cc prevalent was the Infatuation, they had not even 
cc been able to draw off the Suęſſiones, a People 
cc united to them by the neareſt Ties of Blood 
% and Friendſhip, who were ſubject to the ſame 
«© Laws, lived under the ſame Form of Govern- 
& ment, and acknowledged but one common Ma- 


« oiltrare,” 


IV. Czsar inquiring of the Ambaſſadors, what 
States had taken up Arms, of what Name and 
Conſideration, and what Forces they could bring 
into the Field ; found : That the Belgians were for 
the moſt part Germans originally, who having for- 
merly croſſed the Rhine, had been drawn by the 
Fertility of the Country to ſettle in thoſe Parts, 
after driving out the ancient Inhabitants : That in 
the late Irruption of the Teutones and Cimbri, when 
all the other Provinces of Gaul were over-run, 
they alone had ventured to ſtand upon their De- 
fence ; nor ſuffered the Barbarians to ſet foot in 
their Territories ; whence it happened, that pre- 
ſuming on ſo well-known an Inſtance of their 
Bravery, they laid claim to great Authority, and 
challenged high military Renown, As to their 
Numbers, the Rhem: told him they could give him 
the moſt exact Information; becauſe in conſe- 
quence of their Affinity and Neighbourhood, they 
had Opportunities of knowing what Quota of Men 
each particular State had promiſed to furniſh in the 
common Council of Belgium. That the Bello- 


s pact held the moſt diſtinguiſhed Rank, as ſur- 


E 3 « paſſing 
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BOOK<« paſſing all the other States in Proweſs, Authori- 


II. 


o 4 
8 


ee ty, and Number of Forces: That they were 
„ able to muſter an hundred thouſand fighting 
«© Men, and had promiſed out of that Number 
& fixty thouſand choſen Troops, in conſideration 
* of which they demanded the whole Adminiſtra- 
tion of the War. That next to them in Digni- 
„ ty were the Sueſſicnes, a People bordering upon 
ce their own Territories, and poſſeſſed of a ve 
large and fruitful Country, over which even of 
<< late Years Divitiacus had been King, one of the 
“ moſt powerful Princes of all Gaul, and who be- 
« ſides his Dominions in thoſe Parts, reigned alſo 
C over Britain: That their preſent Sovereign was 
& Galba, whoſe ſingular Prudence and Juſtice had 
„ procured him, by the conſent of all the Confe- 
&« derates, the ſupreme Command in the War: 
„ That theſe had within their Territories twelve 
« fortified Towns, and promiſed to bring into the 
« Field fifty thouſand Men. That the like Num- 
ber had been ſtipulated by the Nervians, who 
* inhabiting the remoteſt Provinces of Gaul, were 
<« eſteemed the moſt fierce and warlike of all the 
& Belgian Nations. That the Atrebatians were to 
&« furniſh fifteen thouſand : The Ambiani ten thou- 
« ſand: The Morini twenty-five. thouſand : The 
„ Menapians nine thouſand :. The Caletes ten thou- 
“ ſand: The Yelocaſhans and Veromanduans the like 
„Number: The Atuatici twenty-nine thouſand : 
« And the Condru/ians, Eburones, Cerefians, and 
« Peman, all comprehended under the common 
„Name of Germans, forty thouſand. 


V. Cs aR exhorting the Men of Rheims to con- 
tinue firm in their Alliance, and promiſing amply 
to reward their Fidelity, ordered the whole Body 
of their Senate to repair to his Camp, and the Sons 


of 


£ 
* 
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of their principal Nobility to be brought him as BOOK 


Hoſtages ; all which was accordingly performed 


by the Day appointed. He then addreſſed himſelf 


to Divitiacus the Aiduan, repreſenting in the warm- 
eſt manner, of what Conſequence it was to the 
common Cauſe, to divide the Forces of the Ene- 
my, that he might not be reduced to the Neceſſity 
of encountering ſo great a Multitude at once, This 
he told him, might eaſily be effected, it the . 
duans would march their Forces into the Territo- 
ries of the Bellovaci, to plunder and lay - waſte 
the Country. With theſe Inſtructions he diſmiſſed 
them. 


VI. Mean-TiME, being informed by his Scouts, 
and the People of Rheims, that all the Forces of 
the Belgians were marching towards him in a Body, 
and that they were even advanccd within a few 
Miles, he made all the haſte he could to paſs his 
Army over the Axona, which divides the Rhemz 
from the reſt of the Belgians, and encamped on the 
farther ſide of that River. By this Situation: he 
ſecured all behind. him, covered one fide of his 
Camp with the River, and rendered the Commu- 
nication with the Rhemi, and thoſe other States, 
whence he expected to be ſupplied with Proviſions, 
ſafe and eaſy. Adjoining to his Camp was a Bridge 
over the River ; there he placed a ſtrong Guard, 


and left 9, Titurius Sabinus his Lieutenant on the 


other ſide with ſix Cohorts. He then drew round 
his Camp a Ditch eighteen Foot broad, ſtrengthen- 
ed with a Rampart twelve Foot high. 


VII. Tae Belgians in their March fell furiouſly 
upon Bibrax, a Town belonging to the Rhemi, a- 


bout eight Miles diſtant from Cz/ar's Camp. The 


Inhabitants with great difficulty held out againſt that 


E 4 Day's 
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BO OK Day's Aſſault. The manner of ſtorming a Town is 
II: the ſame among the Belgians as among the Gauls : 


for having ſurrounded the Walls with the whole 


Body of their Army, and by a continual Diſcharge 
from their Slings cleared the Ramparts, they ap- 
roach the Gates under covert of their Bucklers, and 
undermine the Walls. This was ealy in the preſent 
Cale ; becauſe the Multitude employed in throwing 
Stones and Darts was ſo great, that none of the 
Garriſon durſt appear upon the Walls. When 
Night had put an end to the Aſſault, Iccius, who 
then commanded in the Town, a Man of princi- 
Rank and Authority among the Rhemi, and 


. one of thoſe who had come Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar 
to treat about a Peace, diſpatched Meſſengers to 


acquaint him, that unleſs he was ſpeedily relieved, 
it would be impoſſible for him to hold out any 


longer. 


VIII. Hznzveon Cæſar, making uſe of thoſe 


for Guides who had come expreſs to his Camp from 


Iccius, detached about midnight a Party of Cretan 


and Numidian Archers, with ſome Balearean Sling- 
ers, to the aſſiſtance of the Garrifon. Their Ar- 
rival encouraged the beſieged to ſtand upon their 
defence, and inſpired them with hopes of repul- 


fing the Enemy, who now began to deſpair of Suc- 


ceſs, when they heard that a Reinforcement had 
entered the Town. Wherefore, after a ſhort ſtay 
before the Place, having plundered all the Country 
round about, and burnt the Houſes and Villages 
wherever they came, they marched in a Body to- 
wards Cæſar's Camp, and poſted themſelves within 
two Miles of his Army, incloſing a ſpace of more 
than eight thouſand Paces in Circumference, as 
as near as could be computed from the Smoke 
and Fires of their Camp. P65! 
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IX. Cxsar at firſt reſolved to avoid coming BO OK 
to a Battle, as well on account of the numbers of II. 
the Enemy, as the high Opinion entertained f 


their Courage. He ſuffered the Horſe however to 
engage daily in ſmall Skirmiſhes, that he might 
the better judge of the Valour of the Belgian 
Troops, and the Reſolution and Bravery of his 
own Men. Finding that the Romans were nothing 
inferior to the Enemy in Courage, he reſolved to 
wait for them before his Camp; the Ground being 
very commodious, and as it were formed by Na- 
ture for the reception of an Army. For the Hill 
on which the Camp ſtood, riſing with an eaſy 
aſcent from the Plain, was but juſt of a ſufficient 
breadth on the ſide facing the Enemy, to receive 
the ſeveral Lines of the Army drawn up in Order 
of Battle. On the right hand and on the left the 
deſcent was ſteep; whereby the Mountain ſwelling 
in front, but gradually abating its declivity as you 
advanced towards the Bottom, came at laſt to a 
Plain. Along each Side of the Hill Cæſar dug a 
Trench of about four hundred Paces in length, 
and built Forts at the Extremities, where he placed 
Engines to repulſe the Enemy, ſhould they offer 
to attack him in flank, or endeavour, during the 
Fight, to ſurround him with their numbers. Theſe 
Diſpoſitions being made, and having left the two 
new levied Legions in his Camp, as a Body of Re- 
ſerve in caſe of. Need, he drew up the other ſix in 
order of Battle. The Belgians likewiſe drew u 

their Troops, and ſtood fronting our Army. 


X. BeTwzen Cæſar and the Enemy there was 
a ſmall Moraſs. The Belgians waited to ſee if we 
would paſs it: Our Men on the other hand were 
ready in Arms, that ſhould the Enemy attempt to 
| | come 
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B OO K come over, they might fall upon them, and take 
II. advantage of their Confuſion. Mean-time the 
Cavalry on both fides engaged; but as neither 
Army would hazard the paſſage of the Morals, 
Cæſar, who had the better in the Skirmiſh of the 
Horſe, led back his Men to their Camp. The 
Belgians marched directly towards the Axona, which, 
as we have ſaid, lay behind our Camp; and hav- 
ing found a Ford, endeavoured to paſs over part of 
their Army. Their Deſign was, if poſſible, to 
make themſelves maſters of the Fort where 9. 71- 
turius commanded, and break down the Bridge; 
or, ſhould they fail in that Attempt, to ravage and 
lay waſte the Territories of the Rhemi, whence 
our Army was ſupplied with Proviſions. | 


Titurius, croſſed the Bridge with his Cavalry, light- 
armed Numidians, Archers, and Slingers, and 
marched to attack the Enemy. A very ſharp Con- 
flict enſued : for the Romans falling upon them 
while they were yet paſſing the River, and by rea- 
ſon of their Diſorder unable to defend — 
flew great numbers. The reſt, who with undaunt- 
ed Courage advanced upon the Bodies of their 
Companions, were repulſed by the Multitude of 
Darts from our Men; and the Cavalry ſurround- 
| ing thoſe that were already got over, put them all 
to the Sword, The Belgians being thus diſappoint- 


XI. CæsAR being informed of theſe things by 


ed, both in their Deſign upon Bibrax, and the Paſ- 
| fage of the Axona; finding too that Proviſions be- 
gan to. be ſcarce, and that our Army could not be 
| 
| 
| 
| 


drawn to fight them at a diſadvantage, called a 
Council of War. It was there judged moſt expe- 
dient to ſeparate, and return every Man to his own 
Country ; with a Reſolution however to aſſemble 


Foun all Parts, in defence of that State, whoſe 
Territories 
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Territories ſhould be firſt invaded by the Ramans: BOOK 
for they concluded it much ſafer to carry on the II. 
War at home, where they might have Proviſions *Y 
and every thing at command, than venture a Battle 
within the Confines of a foreign Stare. Theſe 
Reaſons were at the ſame time backed by a ſtill 
more powerful Conſideration : for the Bellovaci 
having Intelligence that Divitiacus and the Aduans 
were advancing towards their Territories, could not 


be reſtrained from marching directly homewards, 
to defend their own Country. 


XII. Tris Reſolution being taken; about the 
ſecond Watch of the Night, they left their Camp 
with great Noiſe and Tumult, regarding neither 
the Order of their March, nor the due Subordina- 
tion of Command, but each Man preſſing for the 
foremoſt Rank, that he might get the ſooner home, 
inſomuch that their Retreat had all the Appearance 
of a precipitate Flight. Cæſur, who had imme- 
diate Notice of this from his Spies, apprehending 
ſome Stratagem, becauſe he as yet knew nothing 
of the Reaſon of their Departure, would not ſtir 
out of his Trenches. But early in the Morning, 
upon more certain Intelligence of their Retreat, he 
detached all the Cavalry, under Q. Pedius and L. 
Arunculeius Cotta, his Lieutenants, to haraſs and 
retard them in their March T. Labienus had Or- 
ders to follow with three Legions. Theſe falling 
upon their Rear, and purſuing them many Miles, 
made a dreadful ſlaughter of the flying Troops, 
Whilſt the Rear, upon finding themſelves attack- 
ed, faced about, and valiantly ſuſtained the Charge 
of our Men ; the Vanguard, as fancying themſelves 
out of danger, were not to be reftrained either by 
Neceſſity or the Voice of their Commanders, but 
upon hearing the Alarm behind them, broke their 
| | Ranks, 
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BOOK Ranks, and betook themſelves to flight. Thus 
| II. the Romans, with little or no Loſs on their ſide, 
| wr—> continued the Slaughter all the remaining part of 
| the Day. About Sun-ſet they gave over the Pur- 

ſuit, arid in obedience to the Orders they had re- 

ceived, returned to their Camp. 


XIII. Tu next Day, before the Enemy had 
time to rally, or recover out of their Conſternation, 
Cæſar led his Army into the Territories of the 
Sueffiones, which join to thoſe of the Rhemi; and 
after a long March reached Noviodunum. He was 
in hopes of carrying the Town by Aſſault, becauſe 
| he underſtood it was deſtitute of a Garriſon : but as 'þ 
| the Ditch was broad, and the Wall very high, the | 
| | Defendants, tho' few in number, withſtood all his | 
| Efforts. Wherefore having fortified his Cainp, he | 
began to provide Engines, and get every thing in 
readineſs for a Siege. Mean-time ſuch of the Swe/- 
ſiones as had eſcaped the late Slaughter, threw them- 
ſelves during the Night into the Town. But Cæſar 
advancing his Preparations with great Expedition, 
and approaching under cover of his Mantelets to 5 
the very Walls, where he caſt up a Mount, and 1 
planted his battering Towers; the Gauls aſtoniſhed 1 
at the Greatneſs of the Works, as having never i 
ſeen or heard of any ſuch before, and at the Diſ- 1 
patch wherewith they were carried on, ſent Depu- & 
ties to treat about a Surrender, and by the Media- 
tion of the Rhemi obtained Conditions of Peace. 
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XIV. Cæsax having received the principal 
Men of their State as Hoſtages, amongſt whom 1 
were the two Sons of Galba their King; and oblig- 
ed them to deliver up all their Arms, admitted the | 
Steffienes-to a Surrender, and led his Army againſt 
the Bellovaci. Theſe retiring with their Effects 


into 
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into Bratuſpantium their capital City, and under- B 17 OK 
ſtanding that Cæſar was advanced within five Miles . 


of the Town, ſent a Deputation of all their old Men, 
who came forth in venerable Proceſſion to meet 
him, ſignifying by out- ſtretched Hands, and in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive Terms, that they put them- 
ſelves under his Power and Protection, nor pretend- 
ed to appear in Arms againſt the People of Rome : 
and when he approached ſtill nearer the City, and 
encamped within view of the Walls, the Women 
and Children from the Ramparts, with extended 
Arms, according to the Cuſtom of their Country, 
beſought the Romans tor Peace. | 


XV. Hertveon Divitiacus, who after the Re- 
treat of the Belgian Army, had diſmiſſed the A- 
duans, and returned to Cz/ar's Camp, / interpoſed 
in their behalf, repreſenting : 4 That the Bellavact 
„ had always lived in ſtrict Friendſhip and Alli- 
% ance with the Aduans : That the artful Infinua- 
<« tions of their Chiefs, who miſrepreſented Cæſar, 
&« as one that had enſlaved the Æduan State, and 
<« held it under an ignominious Tyranny and Op- 
“ preſſion, had alone induced them to forſake their 
„ ancient Allies, and take up Arms againſt the 
« People of Rome: That the Authors of this 
„Advice, ſeeing its pernicious Effects, and the 
« Ruin they had brought upon their Country, 
<«« were retired into Britain: That not only the Bel- 
&« Jovaci themſelves, but the Aduans too, in their 
behalf, implored his Clemency and Forgiveneſs : 
«© That in granting their Requeſt, he would greatly 
enlarge the Credit and Authority of the Æduans 
* among the Belgian States ;which was of ſo much 
the greater moment, as in all their Wars they 
were wont to have recourſe to them for Aſſiſt- 
+ ance.” Ceſar, out of regard to Divitiacus and 

| | the 
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B O OK the Aduans, promiſed to grant them Pardon and 
Protection; but as they were poſſeſſed of very ex- 
tenſive Territories, and ſurpaſſed in Power and \,| 


number of Forces all the other Belgian States, he 
demanded ſix hundred Hoſtages. 


XVI. Tarzss being accordingly delivered, to- 
gether with all their Arms, Cæſar left their City, 
and advanced into the Country of the Ambiant ; 
who ſubmitted immediately upon his Approach. 
Adjoining to them were the Nervians; of whoſe 
Manners and Genius Cæſar inquiring, found: 
« That they ſuffered no reſort of Merchants into 
c their Cities, nor would allow of the importation 
« of Wine, or other Commodities tending to 
Luxury; as imagining that thereby the Minds of 
« Men were enfeebled, and their martial Fire and 
Courage extinguiſhed : That they were Men of a 

« warlike Spirit; but altogether unacquainted with 
* the Refinements of Life: that they continually 
% inveighed againſt the reſt of the Belgians, for ig- 
tc nominiouſly ſubmitting to the Roman Yoke, and 
« abandoning the ſteddy Bravery" of their An- 
c ceſtors : In fine, that they had openly declared 
« their Reſolution, of neither ſending Ambaſſa- 
e dors to Cæſar, nor accepting any Terms of 
Peace.“ Cæſar, after a March of three Days 
croſs their Territories, underſtood from ſome Pri- 
ſoners: That he was now advanced within ten 
* of the Sambre, on the other ſide of which 
he Enemy had poſted themſelves, and there 
< — the coming up of the Romans: That they 
% had been joined by the Atrebatians and Veroman- 
% duans, neighbouring Nations, whom they had 
<« perſuaded to take part in, and ſhare the Fortune 
* of the War: That they expected alſo to be rein- 
« forced by the Atuatici, who were already ow 
their 
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e their March: And that all their Women, and BO OK 


& ſuch as on account of their Age were unfit to 
&« bear Arms, had been conveyed to a Place of 
<« ſafety, inacceſſible by reaſon of the Marſhes 
ce that ſurrounded it.“ 


XVII. CæsAR, upon this Intelligence, ſent his 
Scouts and Centurions before, to chooſe out a con- 
venient Place for his Camp. Mean-time, as man 
of the Belgians who had lately ſubmitted, and alſo 
not a few Gauls, followed the Roman Army; ſome 
of theſe, as was afterwards known from the Priſon- 
ers, obſerving the Order and Diſpoſition of our 
March, deſerted in the Night to the Enemy, and 
informed them: That the ſeveral Legions were 
c ſeparated from one another, by a number of 
« Carriages poſted between them: that they would 
e therefore have a favourable Opportunity, as 
« ſoon as the firſt Legion was arrived in the Camp, 
« and while the reſt were yet a great way behind, 
<« of falling upon it incumbered with the Baggage, 
and obtaining an eaſy Victory; by which, and 
<« the Plunder of the Carriages, they would ſtrike 
* ſuch a terror thro' the whole Army, as muſt ne- 
« ceſſarily draw after it a total Defeat.” This 
Advice was the more readily liſtened to, becauſe 
of old the Nervians, being very weak in Horſe, 
(nor even as yet have they greatly increaſed their 
Strength this way, placing their whole Confidence 
in their Foot,) in order to ſecure themſelves a- 
gainſt the Inroads of the Cavalry of the neigh- 
bouring Nations, had every where fortified the 
Country with Barricades of young Trees ; which 
being ſplit in the middle, and bent down on both 
ſides ; the void Spaces were fo cloſely interwoven 
with Brambles, Thorns, and a multitude of Boughs, 

iſſuing 


* 


* 


II. 
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B OOK ifluing from the Trees themſelves, that they formed 
II. a Fence not only impoſſible to be paſſed, but even 
== to be ſeen through. As theſe therefore muſt 
greatly impede and perplex the March of the Ro- 

man Army, they thought the Advice given them 

by the Belgians was by no means to be neglected. 


XVIII. Tnz Place choſen by our Men for 
their Camp was a Hill, running with an even de- 
ſcent from the ſummit *till it reached the Banks 


—— ——— - — : 
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1 of the Sambre. Directly oppoſite to this, on the p 
| farther ſide of the River, and at the diſtance of f 
| about two hundred Paces, was another Hill, of 


a like acclivity with the former, plain and open 
round the Bottom, but covered on the Top with 
Woods, ſo thick that they hindered the Pro- 
1 ſpect. Among theſe Woods the Enemy lay con- 
1 cealed, and only a few Squadrons of Horſe ap- 
1 peared on the open Ground by the River-ſide, 
whoſe depth in that Place did not exceed three 


Foot. 


XIX Czsar having ſent the Cavalry before, 
followed himſelf with the reſt of the Army. But 
the Order and Diſpoſition of his March differed 
from the Account given in to the Enemy by the 
Belgians, For knowing that the Nervians were 
near, he led up fix Legions in front, ready equip- 

d for Battle, according to his uſual Cuſtom. 
After them followed the Baggage of the whole 
Army; and then the two new Legions, who cloſed 
the March and ſerved as a Guard to the Car- 
riages. Mean-time the Roman Cavalry, with the 
| Slingers and Archers, having -paſſed the River, 
| engaged the Enemy's Horſe : but as they retired 
from time to time into the Woods, and again ſallied 


upon-our Men, who durſt not purſue them wy” | 
3 | dhe ö 
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che open Ground; the ſix Legions that formed the B OO K 


Van coming up during theſe ſucceſſive Rencoun- II. 
ters, began = St — When the firſt VL 
Line of our Carriages appeared within fight of 
thoſe that lay concealed in the Woods, which was 

the time previoufly concerted by the Enemy tor 
giving the Onſet : the Nervians, who ſtood ready 
drawn up within the Thicket, and had mutually 
exhorted one another to a reſolute Behaviour, ruſh- 

ed ſuddenly forward with all their Forces, and fell 
furiouſly upon our Cavalry. Theſe being eafily 
repulſed and broken ; they ran down with incredi- 

ble ſpeed to the Sambre, inſomuch that at one and 

the — inſtant, they ſeemed to be in the Woods, 

in the River, and charging our Men on che 
other ſide. Nor were they leſs expeditious in 
mounting the Hill, and attacking thoſe who were 


employed in fortifying the Camp. 


XX. Now had Cæſar all the Parts of a Gene- 
ral upon his hands at once: to erect the Standard, 
which was the Signal for the Men to fly to Arms: 
to proclaim the Battle by ſound of Trumpet: to 
draw off the Soldiers from the Works: to recal 
thoſe that were gone to fetch Materials for the 
Rampart: to draw up the Army in Order of 
Battle: to encourage his Men: and give the Word 


of Onſet: in moſt of which he was prevented by 


the ſhortneſs of the Time, and the ſudden Aſſault 
of the Enemy. In this Emergency, two things 
chiefly contributed to the Preſervation of the Ko- 
mans: one, the Ability and Experience of the 
Soldiers, who practiſed in former Battles, knew 
their Duty, and what was expedient in the preſent 
Conjuncture, no leſs than the Officers themſelves: 
the other, the Orders given by Cæſar to his ſeveral 
Lieutenants, not to quit the Works, and the Le- 

Vol. I, 1 gions 
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"BOOK gions where they commanded, till the Fortifica- 
1 II. tions of the Camp were finiſhed. For theſe, upon 
| = ſeeing the Danger, and ſudden Approach of the 
Enemy, waited not for new Inſtructions trom the 
General, but gave forth ſuch Orders, as their own 
Prudence, and the preſent Neceſlity ſuggeſted. 


| XXI. Cesar having made the neceſſary Diſpo- 
1 ſitions, ran to encourage his Men; and, as Chance 
| ordered it, fell in with the tenth Legion. When 
| erxhorting them in few Words to exert their wonted 
| . Bravery, and manfully ſuſtain the Aſſault without 
I Terror or Diſmay ; as he ſaw the Enemy within reach 
of Dart, he gave the Signal to engage. Haſten- 
j ing thence, to another quarter of the Field, he found 
| the Battle already begun. So ſhort was the time 
i allowed us to prepare ourſelves, and ſuch the Re- 
[| ſolution and Impetuoſity of the NVervians in ruſh- 
| ing to the Encounter, that neither could the Offi- 
cers find leiſure to regulate the Enſigns, nor the 
| Soldiers. to put on their Helmets, or uncaſe their 
Targets. Each Man, as he arrived from the 
| Works, joined himſelf to the firſt Standard that 
| came in his way, that he might not loſe that time 
in looking for his own Company, which was to be 
j employed in fighting the Enemy. 


| XXII. Tn Army being drawn up, rather ac- 
- cording to the nature of the Place, the declivity of 
the Hill, and the particular neceſſity of the Time; | 


than agreeable to Order and the Rules of War : 
as the Legions were forced to engage ſeparately, 
ſome in one Place, ſome in another; and the View 
of the Fight was every where interrupted by the 
| thick Hedges deſcribed above: it was not poſſi- 
ble in theſe Circumſtances, to diſtinguiſh with any 
_ certainty, where to ſend the neceſſary 1 f 
2 ow | 
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nor indeed for one Man to have an Eye to all the II. 
Occurrences that called for Notice and Redreſs. 
In ſuch an unequal Situation of Things therefore, 
much room was left for the various Events and 
Interpoſition of Fortune. | 


XXIII. Tur Soldiers of the ninth and fenth 
Legions, who were upon the left of the Army, 
having caſt their Darts, advanced againſt the Atre- 
batians, with whom it was their fortune to engage. 
Theſe now weary, breathleſs, and overpowered 

with Wounds, were quickly driven from the higher 
Ground quite back to the Sambre, where the Roman: 
ſtill preſſing them Sword in hand, ſlew great num- 
bers as they endeavoured to paſs the River. Nor 
did our Men decline purſuing them to the other 
fide : but following too far, *till they were drawn 
into a Place of diſadvantage, the Enemy ſuddenly 
faced about, and renewed the Charge; yet were a 
ſecond time obliged to betake themſelves to flight, 
So likewiſe, in another quarter of the Field, the 
eleventh and eighth Legions, having overthrown 
the Veromanduans againſt whom they tought, drove 
them from the higher Ground to the very Banks 
of the River, 


XXIV. As by this means the Front, and left 
ſide of the Roman Camp, lay in a manner quite 

oſed; for the twelfth Legion, and not far from 
that the ſeventh, were poſted in the right Wing: 
the Nervians headed by Bodubgnatus their King, 
advanced thither in a clofe Body; and whilſt one 
Party endeavoured to ſurround the Legions by 
taking them in flank, the reſt mounted the Hill 
in order to get poſſeſſion of the Camp. At the 
| lame time our Cavalry, with the light-armed Infan- 
F 2 try, 
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14 


ment had been repulſed and broken, as we have 


related above; returning to the Camp, and meet- 


ing the Enemy in Front, again betook themſelves 
to flight. The Servants too of the Army, who 
from the Top of the Hill had beheld our Men 
victorious, and purſuing the Enemy croſs the 
River; having ſallied out for the ſake of Plunder: 
when they now looked back, and ſaw the Nervians 
in poſſeſſion of the Camp, fled with the utmoſt 
Precipitation. This Confuſion was ſtill more in- 
creaſed by the Clamour and Uproar of thoſe that 
attended the Carriages ; inſomuch that the Panick 
ſpreading on all ſides, each Man thought of pro- 
viding for his Safety by Flight. The Cavalry of 
Treves, who were in the higheſt Eſteem among the 
Gauls for their Valour, and had been ſent by the 
State to reinforce Cæſar's Army; alarmed by theſe 
ſeveral Appearances : when they ſaw our Camp 
filled with Multitudes of the Enemy; the Legions 
overpowered, and in a manner quite ſurrounded ; 
the Horſe, Archers, Slingers, and Numidians, 
routed, diſperſed, and flying on all hands : ima- 
gining all was loſt, returned to their own Country, 
and reported; that the Romans were utterly over- 
thrown, and their Camp and Baggage in poſſeſſion 
of the Enemy. 


XXV. CæsaR having encouraged the tenth 


Legion, haſtened to the right Wing of the Army. 


He there found his Men overpowered by the Ene- 
my; the Enſigns of the twelfth Legion all crowded 
into one place, and the Soldiers themſelves ſtanding 
io cloſe together, that they had not room to ule 
their Arms; all the Centurions of the fourth Co- 
hort ſlain, the Standard-bearer killed, and the 
Standard taken; the Centurions of the "_ Co- 

: Orts 


| 
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horts almoſt all either killed or dangerouſly wound-B O OK 
ed; among theſe P. Sextius Baculus, the firſt Cen- IE) 
turion of the Legion, a Man of great Courage, fo © 1 


weakened by the multitude of his Wounds, that he 
was hardly able to ſupport himſelf; the reſt diſcou- 
raged and avoiding the Fight, and ſome even run- 
ning away, becauſe abandoned by the Troops that 
were to ſuſtain them; the Enemy preſſing vigorouſ- 
ly in Front from the lower Ground, and at the 
ſame time flanking the Legions on either ſide with 
great Fury; in a word, things reduced to the laſt 
Extremity, and no Body of Reſerve to reſtore the 
Battle. Whereupon ſnatching a Buckler from a 
Soldier who ſtood in the Rear of the Legion, for 
he himſelf was come thither without one; and 
preſſing to the Front of the Battle; he called the 
Centurions by Name, encouraged the reſt, and com- 
manded the Soldiers to advance the Enſigns, and 
widen their Ranks, that they might be the more at 
liberty to uſe their Swords. His Arrival inſpiring 
the Men with Hope, and reviving their Courage, as 


every one was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 


the preſence of his General, and even in his greateſt 
Extremity, redoubled his Efforts; the Progreſs of 
the Enemy was a little checked. 


XXVI. CæSAR obſerving that the ſeventh Le- 
gion, which fought at ſome diſtance from the other, 
was likewiſe very much preſſed by the Enemy, com- 
manded the military Tribunes to draw the two 
Legions together by degrees, and joining them 
back to back, oppoſe the Enemy with a double 
Front. This being done; as they were now in a 
Condition to ſupport each other, and no longer 
feared being ſurrounded, they began to make a 
more vigorous Oppoſition, and fight with greater 
Courage. Mean- time the two new Legions that 
formed the Rear of our Army, and had keen ap- 

5 pointed 
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Battle, advanced with all poſſible ſpeed, and were 
ſeen by the Nervians from the top of the Hill: 
and T. Labienus, who had made himſelt Maſter of 
the Enemy's Camp, obſerving from the higher 
Ground how matters went on our fide, detached 
the tenth Legion to our aſſiſtance. Theſe under- 
ſtanding, by the Flight ofour Cavalry and Servants, 
the Diitrels we were in, and the Danger that 
threatned the Camp, the Legions, and the General, 
made all the haſte they could to join us. 


XXVII. Tur Arrival of this Detach ment pro- 
duced fo great a Change in our Favour, that many 
of the Soldiers, who before lay oppreſſed with 
Wounds, now reſuming Courage, and ſupporting 
themſelves with their Shields, renewed the Fight. 
Nay the very Servants of the Camp obſerving the 
Conſternation of the Enemy, unarmed as they 
were, ruſhed amongſt their armed Battalions. The 
Cavalry too, ſtriving by extraordinary Efforts of 
Valour to wipe away the Ignominy of their late 
Flight, charged the Enemy in all Places where 
the void Spaces between the Legions ſuffered 
them to advance. Mean-time the Nervians, tho? 
now reduced to the laſt Extremity, exerted them- 
ſelves with ſuch determined Courage, that their 
front Ranks being cut off, thoſe who ſtood behind 
mounted the Bodies of the ſlain, and thence con- 
tinued to maintain the Fight; and when theſe too 
by their Fall had raiſed a Mountain of Carcaſes, 
ſuch as remained aſcending the Pile, poured their 
Javelins upon us as from a Rampart, and even 


returned the Darts thrown at them by our Men, 


Fame therefore deceived not in proclaiming ſo 
loudly the Bravery of a People, who thus adven- 
tured to croſs a very broad River, climb the ſteepeſt 
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Banks, and ruſh upon an Enemy poſſeſſed of all B Q 8 R 


the Advantages of Ground: Difficulties, which 
though ſeemingly unſurmountable, appeared yet 
as noching to Men of their Reſolution and Mag- 


nanimity. 


XXVIII. Taz Battle being ended, and the 
Name and Nation of the Nervians in a manner quite 
extinguiſhed; the old Men, who with the Women 
and Children, as we have related above, had been 
conveyed into a Place ſurrounded with Bogs and 
Marſhes ; hearing of this terrible Overthrow, and 
Judging that nothing would now be able to ſtop 
the Progreſs of the Conquerors, or protect the Con- 
quered from their victorious Arms, reſolved, with 
the Conſent of all that ſurvived the late Diſaſter, 
to ſend Ambaſſadors to Ceſar, and ſurrender them- 
ſelves. Theſe in reciting the Calamities of their 
Country, repreſented : That of fix hundred Sena- 
tors, there remained only three'; and that from 
fixty thouſand fighting Men, they were reduced 
to five hundred. Cæſar, as a proof of his Com- 

aſſion towards this brave and unfortunate People, 
readily took them under his Protection, allowing 
them free and full Poſſeſſion of their Towns and 
Territories, and ſtrictly commanding all the neigh- 
bouring Nations, to abſtain from Injuries and 
Wrongs. 


XXIX. Tag Atuatici, of whom mention has 
been made above, being upon their march with all 
their Forces to join the Nervians, and hearing of 
their Defeat, immediately returned home : when 
abandoning all their other Towns and Caſtles, they 
conveyed themſelves and their Riches into a Place 
of great Srength, which Nature had fortified with 
uncommon Care, For it was on every fide ſur- 
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BO OKrounded with high Rocks and Precipices, having 


only one Avenue of about two hundred Foot 


broad, that , approached the Town with a gentle 


riſing. Here they raiſed a double Wall of pro- 
digious height, whereon, as a farther Security, they. 
laid great numbers of huge Stones, and ſtrong 
pointed Beams. This People were deſcended from 
the J eutones and Cimbri, who in their March to- 
wards the Alps and Italy, left their heavy Baggage 
on this ſide the Rhine, with a Detachment of fix 
thouſand Men to guard it. Theſe, after the final 
Overthrow of their Countrymen, being for many 
Years haraſſed and perſecuted by the neighbouring 
States; fometimes invading others, ſometimes de- 
fending themſelves ; at laſt, with the Conſent of 
all the bordering Nations, obtained Peace, and 
choſe this Place for a Habitation, 


XXX. On the firſt Arrival of the Roman Army, 
they made frequent Sallies from the Town, and 
engaged our Men in ſmall Skirmiſhes, Rut Cæſar 
having drawn a Line of Contravallation, twelve 
Feet high, fifteen Miles in Circumference, and 
every where well fortified with Redoubts ; they 
kept themſelves within their Walls. When we 
had now finiſhed our Approaches, caſt up a 
Mount, and were preparing a Tower of Afiault 
behind the Works; they began at firſt to deride 
us from the Battlements, and in reproachful Lan- 
guage aſk the meaning of that prodigious Engine, 
raiſed at ſuch a diſtance ! With what Hands or 
Strength, Men of our ſize and make, (for the 
Galli, who are for the moſt part very tall, deſpiſe 
the ſmall ſtature of the Romans,) could hope to 
bring forward fo unwieldy a Machine againſt 
their Walls? Sy 


XXXI. 
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XXXI. Bur when they ſaw it removed and BOOK 


approaching near the Town, aſtoniſhed at the 


new and unuſual Appearance, they ſent Ambaſſa. —v— 


dors to Cæſar to ſue for Peace. Theſe being ac- 
cordingly introduced, told him: * That they 
« doubted not but the Romans were aided in their, 
« Wars by the Gods themſelves; it ſeeming to 
<« them a more than human Taſk, to tranſport with 
&« ſuch facility an Engine of that amazing height, 
by which they were brought upon a level with 
e their Enemies, and enabled to engage them in 
« cloſe Fight. That they therefore put themſelves, 
and Fortunes into his Hands, requeſting only, that 
if his Clemency and Goodneſs, of which they 
e had heard ſo much from others, had determined 
him to ſpare the Atuatici, he would not deprive 
„ them of their Arms: That the neighbouring 
«© Nations were almoſt all their Enemies, as en- 
« vying their ſuperior Valour; nor would it be 
C poſſible for them to defend themſelves from their 
Attacks, if their Arms were taken away: In 
< fine, that if ſuch mult be their Fate, they would 
rather chooſe to undergo any Fortune from the 
Hands of the Romans, than expoſe themſelves 
% to be cruelly butchered by thoſe over whom 
*© they had been went to exerciſe dominion.” 


* 


* 


NN 


XXXII. To this Cæſar replied : “ That in re- 
% gard of his uſual Conduct on theſe Occaſions, 
rather than for any merit of theirs, he was wil- 
ling to grant them Terms of Peace, provided 
* they ſubmitted before theBattering-Ramtouched 
„their Walls; but that no Surrender would be 
accepted unleſs they agreed to deliver up their 
Arms: That he would take the ſame care of 
** thei as he had before done of the Nervians, and 
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BOOK lay his expreſs Commands upon the neighbour- 
ing Nations, to abſtain from all Injuries to- 

SY wards a People who had put themſelves under 
e the Protection of the Romans.” The Ambaſſa- 
dors returning with this Anſwer to their Country- 
men, they accepted in Appearance the Conditions 
offered them by Cz/ar, and threw ſo vaſt a Quantity 
of Arms into the Ditch before the Town, that the 
Heap almoſt reached to the top of the Wall. 
Nevertheleſs, as was afterwards known, they re- 
tained, about a third part, and concealed them 
privately within the Town. The Gates being 
thrown open, they enjoyed Peace for the remain- 
ing part of that Day. 


XXXIII. In the Evening Cæſar ordered the 
Gates to be ſhut, and the Soldiers to quit the Town, 
that no Injury might be offered to the Inhabitants 
during the Night. Whereupon the Atuatici, in 
conſequence of a Deſign they had before concerted, 
imagining that the Romans, after the Surrender of 
the Place, would either ſet no Guard at all, or at 
leaſt Keep watch with leſs Precaution : partly 
arming themſelves with ſuch Weapons as they had 
privately retained, partly with Targets made of Bark 
or Wicker, and covered over haſtily with Hides 
made a furious Sally about midnight with all 
their Forces, and charged our Works on that fide 

where they ſeemed to be of eaſieſt Acceſs. 


| 


XXXIV. Taz Alarm being immediately given 
by lighting Fires, as Cæſar had before commanded, | 
the Soldiers ran to the Attack from the neigh- | 
bouring Forts. A very ſharp Conflict enſued : for 
the Enemy now driven to Deſpair, and having no 
hope but in their Valour, fought with all poſſible 
Bravery, though the Romons had the Advantage 
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of the Ground, and poured their Javelins upon BOOK 
them both from the Towers and the top of the II, 


Rampart. About four thouſand were ſlain upon 
the ſpot, and the reſt obliged to retire into the 
Town. Next Day the Gates were forced, no one 
offering to make the leaſt Reſiſtance; and the 
Army having taken poſſeſſion of the Place, the 
Inhabitants, to the Number of fifty- three thou- 
ſand, were ſold for Slaves. 


XXXV. Apovr the ſame time P. Craſſus, whom 


Ceſar had ſent with a Legion againſt the Yenetians, 


Unellians, Ofiſmians, Curioſolitæ, Seſuvians, Aulerci, 
and Rhedones, Maritime States inhabiting along 
the Sea-coaſt; diſpatched Meſſengers to acquaint 
him, that all theſe Nations had ſubmitted to the 
Dominion and Authority of the Romans. 


XXXVI. Taz Campaign being ended, and all 
the Provinces of Gaul ſubdued ; ſuch was the 
Opinion conceived of this War amongſt all the 
Barbarians round about, that even the Nations be- 
yond the Rhine ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar, offer- 


ing to give Hoſtages, and ſubmit to his Commands. 


But he being then in haſte to return to Tay and 
Ihricum, ordered them to attend him the next 
Spring. Mean- time, having diſpoſed his Army 
into Winter- quarters in the Territories of the 
Andes, Turones, and Carnutes, which States lay the 
neareſt to the Provinces that had been the ſeat of 
the War, he himſelf ſet out for Laly. The Senate 
being informed of theſe Succeſſes by Cæſgar's Let- 
ters, decreed a Thankſgiving of fifteen Days : a 
Number never allowed to any General before. 
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Tus ARGUMENT. 


I. The Nantuates, Veragrians, and Seduni, fall 


unexpefietily upon Ser. Galba, Cæſar's Lieutenant, 
III. But are overthrown with great Slaughter. VI. 
Galba leads back his Legion into the Country of the 


Allobrogians. VII. At the ſame time the Vene- 


tians andother States bordering upon the Ocean revolt. 
IX. Cæſar prepares io atiack them, not without 
great Difficulty. X. He divides his Army, and 
aiſtributes it into the ſeveral Provinces of Gaul. 
XII. The Advantages of the Venetians, and the 
manner of their Defence. XIII. A Deſcription 
of their Shipping, and its ſuitableneſs to the nature 
of the Coaſt, XIV. Cæſar finding it in vain to 


attack them by Land, comes to a naval Engagement 


with them, and gets the Victory. XVII. Mean- 
time Q. Titurius Sabinus His Lieutenant, by an art- 
ful Stratagem defeats the Unellians. XXI. At 
the ſame time P. Craſſus in Aquitain, having 
vanquiſhed the Sotiates, obliges them to ſubmit, 
XXIV. Together with ſeveral other States of the 
fame Province. XXIX. Cæſar ,attacks the 
Morini aud Menapians with ſucceſs ; but the Seaſon 
being far advanced, he is obliged to ſend his Army into 
WWinter-quarters, 
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BOOK III. 


J. SAR, upon his departure for Hah, 
{ ſent Sergius Galba with the twelfth Le- 


gion, and part of the Cavalry, againſt 
the Nantuates, Veragrians, and Seduni, 
whoſe Territories extend from the Confines of- the 
Allobrogians, the Lake Lemanus, and the River 
Rhone, all the way to the top of the Alps, His 
deſign in this Expedition was to open a free paſſage 


over thoſe Mountains to the Roman Merchants, 


who had hitherto travelled them with great danger, 
and ſubject to many grievous Exactions. Galba, 
whoſe Orders alſo were, to put the Legion into 
Winter-quarters in thoſe parts, if he ſaw it neceſ- 
ſary; after ſome ſucceſsful Encounters, and mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of ſeveral Forts, was addreſſed 
by Ambaſſadors from all Nations found. Having 


ſettled the Terms of Peace, and received Hoſtages 


tor 
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B OO K for their Fidelity; he reſolved to quarter two Co- 
III. horts among the Nantuates; aud himſelf, with the 


was ther Cohorts, to winter in a Town of the Vera- 


grians, called Ofodurus. This Town, which is 
ſituated in the midſt of a Valley, upon a Plain of 
no great extent, is bounded on all ſides by very 
high Mountains. As it was divided into two parts 
by a River, he left one part to the Gauls, and 
aſſigned the other to his Legion for their Winter- 
quarters, commanding it to be fortified with a 


Pitch and Rampart. 


II. ArrER many Days ſpent here, and that 
Orders had been given for the bringing in of Corn 
to ſupply the Camp; he was ſuddenly informed by 
his Spies, that the Gauls had abandoned in the 
Night that part of the City allotted to them, and 
that the impending Mountains were covered with 
great multitudes of the Veragrians and Sedunt. 
Many Reaſons conſpired to induce the Gauls to this 
ſudden Reſolution of renewing the War, and falling 
upon our Men, Firſt, the ſmall number of the 
Roman Troops, who were therefore deſpiſed by the 
Enemy, as not amounting in all to one Legion ; 
two entire Cohorts having been detached, and even 
of thoſe that remained with Galba, many being 
gone out in queſt of Proviſions : and then their 
Perſuaſion, that by reaſon of the inequality of the 
Ground, where it would be eaſy tor them to pour 
upon us from the tops of the Mountains, and 
overwhelm us with their Darts, our Men would not 
be able to ſtand the very firſt Aſſault. Add to all 
this their inward Regret, at ſeeing their Children 
torn from them under the name of Hoſtages; and 
that they firmly believed it to be the deſign of the 
Romans, in ſeizing the ſummits of the Mountains, 


not only to open a free Paſſage over the Alps, ＋ 
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to ſecure to themſelves the perpetual Poſſeſſion of BO 


thoſe Parts, and annex them to the adjoining III. 


Province. 


III. Urox this Intelligence Galla, who had 


neither compleated the Fortifications of his Camp, 
nor laid in ſufficient ſtore of Corn and other Pro- 


viſions; as little apprehending an Inſurrection of 


this kind, among a People that had ſubmitted and 
given Hoſtages; having ſpeedily aſſembled a Council 
of War, began to aſk their Advice in the preſent 


Exigence. As the Danger which threatened them 


was ſudden and unexpected, and as they ſaw the 
Mountains on every ſide covered with multitudes 


of armed Soldiers; inſomuch that there was no 


room to hope, either for Succours, or any Con- 


voys of Proviſion, becauſe the Enemy were in 
poſſeſſion of all the Avenues to the Camp: ſome 
believing the Caſe to be altogether deſperate, pro- 
poſed to abandon the Baggage, and attempt by a 
Sally the recovery of their old Quarters. But the 
greater number were for reſerving this Expedient 
to the laſt extremity, and in the mean time to wait 
the deciſion of Fortune, and in the beſt manner 


they were able defend the Camp. 


IV. ArTer a ſhort Space, and even before there 
was ſufficient time for the putting in execution 


what had been reſolved on; the Enemy, at a Signal 


given, came ruſhing upon us from all parts, and 


begun the Afault by a ſhower of Stones and 


Darts. Our Men at firſt made a brave and vigo- 
rous Reſiſtance, plying them with their Javelins 
trom the Ramparts, whence not a fingle Weapon 
was diſcharged in vain : and as any part of the 
Camp appeared hard preſſed for want of Men to 
defend ir, thither they ran, and made head againſt 
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BOOK the Aſſailants. But in this the Gauls had greatly 
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the Advantage, that when fatigued with the length 
of the Fight, they found themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity to retire, freſn Men ſucceeded in their place; 
whereas on our ſide, by reaſon of the ſmall number 
of Troops, no reſource of this kind was left: ſo 
that not only ſuch as were wearied with fighting 
were yet obliged to continue in their Poſts; but 
we could not even permit the wounded to retire, 
or for a Moment abandon the Charge. 


V. Taz Battle had now lafted upwards of fix 
Hours without Intermiſſion; inſomuch that the 


Romans not only found their Strength greatly ex- 


hauſted, but even began to be in want of Weapons, 
wherewith to annoy the Enemy. The Gauls, on 
the other hand, urged the Combat with greater 
Fury than ever ; and meeting with but a faint Re- 
fiſtance, fell to demoliſhing the Rampart and fil- 
ling up the Ditch. All was giving way betore 
them, when P. Sextius Baculus, a Centurion of the 
frſt Rank, the fame, who as we have related above, 
received fo many Wounds in the Battle againſt the 
Nervians; as likewiſe C. Voluſenus, a military Tri- 
bune, one equally diſtinguiſhed for his Conduct 
and Bravery; came to Gaba, and repreſented : 
That the only Refuge now left, was by a ſudden 
Sally, to put all upon the iſſue of a bold Attack. 
Accordingly Galba, calling the Centurions together, 
by them gave immediate Notice to the Soldiers, 
to keep ior ſome time only on the defenſive ; and 
having provided themſelves with the Weapons 
thrown at them by the Enemy, and a little recovered 
their Strength, upon a Signal given, to ſally out of 
the Camp, and place all their hopes of Safety in their 
Valour. Theſe Orders were exactly followed: and 
the Romans ruſhing furiouſiy upon the Enemy, 

from 
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from all parts, neither gave them time to compre- O OK 
hend the meaning of ſo unexpected an Attack, nor III. 
to recover out of the Confuſion into which it had! 


thrown them. Thus Fortune changing Sides, 
they every where ſurrounded and put to the Sword 
the Gauls, who had ſo lately entertained hopes of 
maſtering our Camp. Of thirty thouſand armed 
Troops, which Number, as appeared afterwards, 
were preſent in this Aſſault, more than ten thou- 
ſand periſhed in the Field. The reſt fled in great 
Terror and Confuſion, and were even forced to 
abandon the Summits oi the Mountains. The 
Romans ſeeing the Enemy entirely diſperſed, and 
obliged every where to throw down their Arms, 
quitted the Purſuir, and retired within their In- 


trenchments. 


VI. ArTER this Battle; Galla, unwilling a 
ſecond time to expoſe himſelf to the inconſtancy of 
Fortune, and beſides conſidering, that he had met 
with an Oppoſition he little expected, when he firſt 
reſolved to winter in theſe Parts : above all, finding 
himſelf in great want of Corn and Forage ; the 
next Day ſet fire to the Town, and began his 
march back into the Province. As there was no 
Enemy in the Field to difturb or oppoſe him in 
his Retreat, he brought the Legion tate into the 
Country of the Nentuates, and thence into the 
Territories of the Alalrogians, where he put them 
into Winter- quarters. 


VII. Taz Inſurrection being thus entirely quel- 
led, Cæſar for many Reaſons believed, that Gaul 
was now reſtored to a ſtate of Tranquillity. The 
Beliaus had been overcome, the Germans expelled, 
and the Seduni, and other Inhabitants of the As, 
forced to ſubmit. He therefore in the beginning 
of Winter ventured upon a Progreſs into LAhyricum, 
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BO O Kfrom a deſire he had to viſit thoſe Nations, and 
III. acquaint himſelf with the Country; when all on a 
WH judden a new War broke out in Gaul. The 
Occaſion of it was as follows: The ſeventh Le- 
gion, commanded by young Craſſus, was quartered 
among the Andes, a People bordering upon the 
Ocean. As there was great ſcarcity of Corn in theſe 
parts, Craſſus ſent ſome Officers of the Cavalry, and 
military Tribunes, to ſolicit a Supply from the 
neighbouring States. Of this number were J. Terra- 
2 tins, ſent to the Enſubians ; M. Trebius Gallus, to 
the Curioſolitæ; and Q; Velanius, and J. Silius, to 

the Venetians. 
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VIII. Tis laſt State is by far the moſt power- 
ful and conſiderable of all the Nations inhabiting 
along the Sea-coalt : and that not only on account 
their vait Shipping, wherewith they drive a mighty 
Traffick to Brilain; and their Skill and Experience 
in naval Affairs, in which they greatly ſurpaſs the 
other maritime States: but becauſe lying upon a 
large and open Coaſt, againſt which the Sea rages with 
great violence, and where the Havens being few in 
number, are all ſubject to their Juriſdiction; they 
have moſt of the Nations that trade in thoſe Seas 
tributaries to their State. Among them the Re- 
volt began by detaining Silius and Velanius; as by 
this means they hoped to recover the Hoſtages 
they had put into the Hands of Craſſus. The 
neighbouring States, moved by their Authority 
and Example, as the Gauls are in general very 
ſudden and forward in their Reſolves, detained for F 
the fame Realon Trebins and Terra/idius; and 
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ipcedily diſpatching Ambaſſadors from one to 

another, they by their Princes entered into a Con- 

fedcracy, of acting, in all things with common 

| Conlent, and alike expoſing themſelves to the 
| lame' iſſue of Fortune; carneitly ſoliciting * the 
ame 
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ſame time the other Provinces, rather to ſtand up BOOK 
in defence of that Liberty they had received of III. 


their Anceſtors, than tamely ſubmit to the igno- 
minious Yoke of the Romans. All the Nations 
upon the Sea- coaſt coming readily into this Alli- 
ance, they jointly ſent Ambaſſadors to Craſſus, to 
acquaint him; That if he expected to have his 
Officers reſtored, he muſt firſt ſend them back 


their Hoſtages. 


IX. CæsAR having Intelligence of theſe things 
from Craſſus, and being then at a great diſtance 
from Gaul, ordered in the mean-time ; that a 
number of Galleys ſhould be built upon the 
Loire, a River which runs into the Ocean; and 
that Mariners, Rowers, and Pilots, ſhould be 
drawn together from the Province. Theſe Orders 
being executed with great diſpatch, he himſelf, as 
ſoon as the Seaſon of the Year permitted, came to 
the Army. The Venetians, and other States in 


Alliance with them, having notice of his Arrival; 


and reflecting at the ſame time upon the greatneſs 
of their Crime in detaining and loading with Irons 
Ambaſſadors, a Name ever looked upon amongſt 
all Nations as ſacred and inviolable; began to 
make Preparations proportioned to the Danger that 
threatened them; more eſpecially to provide them- 
ſelves with all kinds of warlike Stores; and that 
with ſo much the greater Alacrity and Confidence, 
as the Nature and Situation of the Country gave 
them good hopes of being able todefend themſelves. 
They knew that the Paſſes by Land were every 
where cut aſunder, by the many Friths and Arms 
of the Ocean, that run up in thoſe Parts ; and 
that the Approach by Sea was not leſs difficult, on 
account of the ſmall number of Harbours, and the 
little Knowledge the Romans had of the Coaſt. 
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BO OK Neither did they imagine it poſſible for our Army, 


III. 


— 


to continue long in that Country, by reaſon of the 
great ſcarcity of Corn: and ſhould even all theſe 
Expectations deceive them, they had ſtill a mighty 
Confidence in the ſtrength and number of their 
Shipping. The Romans, they were ſenſible, had 
but a very inconſiderable Fleet; and were beſides 
erfect Strangers to the Ports, Iflands, and Shal- 
{oa of the Coaſt, where the chief weight of the 
War was like to fall. At the time they foreſaw, 
that our Pilots, accuſtomed only to the Navigation 
of the Mediterranean, a Sea bounded and ſhut in 
on all ſides by the Continent, muſt needs find them- 
ſelves greatly at a loſs, when they came to enter 
the vaſt and open Spaces of the wide Allantick 
Ocean. In conſequence of theſe Reflections, and 
the Reſolutions formed upon them, they ſer about 
fortifying their Towns, and conveying all their 
Corn into Places of ftrength, ordering as many 
Ships as could be got together to rendezvous in the 


Vienetian Ports; it appearing, that Cæſar intended 


to begin the War by attacking that State. They 
likewiſe brought over to their Alliance the OQſini- 


ans, Lexovians, Nannctes, Ambiani, Morini, Dia- 


blintes, and Menapians; and diſpatched Amba- 
ſadors into Britain, which lies over-againſt their 
Coaſt, to ſolicit Aſſiſtance from thence. 


X. ALL theſe Difficulties before-mentioned at- 
tended the proſecution of this War: but Cæſar 
was urged by many Conſiderations to undertake 
and carry it on with Vigour: The Inſult offered 
to the Commonwealth in detaining the Roman 
Knights: a Revolt, and Inſurrection, after Sub- 
miſſion, and Hoſtages given: the Confederacy 
of ſo many States: above all his Fear, leſt by 
neglecting to oppoſe theſe firſt Commotions, he 


ſhould 
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ſhould give Encouragement to the other Provinces BO OK 
of Gaul to follow the Example. Reflecting there- III. 
fore upon the Genius and Temper of the Gauls, 
fond of Revolutions, and ever forward and ready 
to engage in new Wars; and conſidering at the 
ſame time, that it was the natural Bent and Diſ- 
poſition of Mankind, to aſpire after Liberty, and 
abhor the Yoke of Servitude ; he determined, be- 
fore the Infection ſhould ſpread wider, to divide 
his Army, and diſtribute it into the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces of Gaul. 


XI. PursvanT to this Deſign, T. Labienus his 
Lieutenant was ſent with the Cavalry to Treves, 
whoſe Territory extends along the Banks of the 
Rhine. To him he gave it in charge, to take a 
| Progreſs to Rheims, and the other Belgian States, in 
order to retain them in Obedience; as likewiſe to 
oppoſe the Germans, ſhould they attempt by Force 
the Paſſage of the River; a Report then prevail- 
ing that they had been invited over by the Belgians. 
P. Craſſus, with twelve legionary Cohorts, and a 
great Body of Horſe, had Orders to march into 
Aquitain, to prevent the Arrival of any Supplies 
from that Quarter, and the Junction of the Forces 
of ſo many powerful Nations. ©, Titurius Sabinus, 
at the head of three Legions, entered the Country 
of the Unellians, Curioſolitæ, and Lexovians, to find 
Employment for the Troops that had been drawn 
together in thoſe Parts. To young Brutus he gave 
the Command of the Fleet, and of all the Veſſels 
from Gaul, which he had ordered to be fitted out 
by the Santones, Piftones, and other Provinces that 
continued in Obedience ; ſtrongly recommendin 
to him at the ſame time, to uſe the greateſt Dif 
patch, and fail with all Expedition for the Venetian 
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BOOKCoaſt. He himſelf, at the head of the Land- army, 
{et out upon his march thither. 


XII. Tur Situation of moſt of the Towns in 
thoſe Parts is ſuch, that ſtanding upon the Edges 
of Promontories, or upon Points of Land that 
run out into the Sea, there 1s no approaching them 
with an Army at high-water, which happens always 
| twice in twelve Hours. Neither is it poſſible for 
| a Fleet to draw near: becauſe upon the Receſs of 
4 the Tide, the Ships would be in danger of being 
[ daſhed againſt the Shallows and Banks of Sand. 
| Both theſe Reaſons therefore concurred to ſecure 
their Towns from Aſſault: and if at any time, by 
the greatneſs of the Works carried on againſt them, 
and huge artificial Mounts that ſerved to prevent the 
Ingreſs of the Sea, and were raiſed to an Height 
nearly equalling their Walls, they ſaw themſelves 
reduced to Extremity ; then, by bringing up their 
Ships, of which they had always a great Number 
in readineſs, they eaſily found means to carry off 
their Effects, and witharaw into the neareſt Towns, 
where they again defended themſelves by the ſame 
Advantages of Situation as before. In this man- 
ner did they elude all Cæſar's Attempts during a 
great part oi the Summer, and that with ſo much 
the more Succeſs, becauſe our Fleet was kept back 
by Tempeſts, and found the Navigation extremely 
dangerous in that vaſt and boundleſs Ocean, where b 
the Tides are great, and the Havens both few in 
Number, and at a conſiderable diſtance one from 
another. | 
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XIII. For the Venetian Ships were built and fit- 

ted out in this manner. Their Bottoms were ſome- 

| what flatter than ours, the better to adapt them- 
zelves to the Shallows, and ſuſtain without Danger 

the 
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the regreſs of the Tides. Their Prows were veryBOOK 
high and erect, as likewiſe their Sterns, to bear the III. 


hugeneſs of the Billows, and the violence of Tem- 
peſts. The Body of the Veſſel was entirely of 
Oak, to ſtand the Shocks and Aſſaults of that tem- 

ſtuous Ocean. The Benches of the Rowers were 
made of ſtrong Beams of about a Foot in breadth, 
and faſtened with iron Nails an Inch thick. In- 
ſtead of Cables they ſecured their Anchors with 
Chains of Iron; and made uſe of Skins, and a 
ſort of thin pliant Leather, by way of Sails: either 
becauſe they wanted Canvas, and were ignorant of 
the Art of making Sail- cloth; or, which is more 
probable, becauſe they imagined that Canvas-ſails 
were not fo proper to bear the Violence of Tem- 
peſts, the Rage and Fury of the Winds, and to 
govern Ships of that Bulk and Burden. Between 
our Fleet, and Veſſels of ſuch a make, the nature 
of the Encounter was this ; that in Agility, and a 
ready Command of Oars, we had indeed the Ad- 
vantage; but in other Reſpects, regarding the Si- 
tuation of the Coaſt, and the Aſſaults of Storms, 
all things ran very much in their Favour: for 
neither could our Ships injure them with their 
Beaks, ſo great was their Strength and Firmneſs; 
nor could we eaſily throw in our Darts, becauſe of 
their height above us: which alſo was the Reaſon, 
that we found it extremely difficult to grapple the 
Enemy, and bring them to cloſe Fight. Add to 
all this, that when the Sea began to rage, and they 
were forced to ſubmit to the Pleaſure of the Winds, 
they could both weather the Storm better, and 
more ſecurely truſt themſelves among the Shallows, 
as fearing nothing from the Rocks and Cliffs, up- 
on the Receſs of the Tide. The Romans, on the 
other hand, had reaſon to be under a continual 
dread of theſe and ſuch like Accidents, 


XIV, 
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BOOK XIV. CæsAR having taken many of their 
III. Towns, and finding that he only fatigued his Army 
to no purpoſe, becauſe he could neither prevent 
the Retreat of the Enemy, nor force their Garri- 
ſons to a Surrender ; reſolved to wait the Arrival 
of his Fleet. Which being accordingly come up, 
' was no ſooner deſcried by the Venetians, than about 
| two hundred and twenty -of their beſt Ships, well 
equipped for Service, and furniſhed with all kind 
of Weapons, ſtood out to Sea, and drew up in 
order of Battie againſt us. Neither Brutus who 
commanacd the Fleet, nor the Centurions and mi- 
litary Tribunes who had the Charge of particular 
Veſiels, knew what Courſe to take, or in what 
manner to conduct the Fight. For they were no 
Strangers to the Strength and Firmneſs of the Vene- 
tian Shipping, which rendered them proof againſt 
our Beaks : and when they had even raiſed Turrets 
upon the Decks, yet being ſtill over-topped by the 
lofty Sterns of the Enemy, the Romans could not 
with any Advantage throw in their Darts; whereas 
thoſe ſent by the Gauls, coming from above, de- 
ſcended with great violence on our Men. In this 
Exigence, a particular kind of Inſtrument uſed by 
the Mariners, proved of ſignal Service in giving 
a favourable Iſſue to the Combat. They had pro- 
vided themſelves with long Poles, armed at one 
end with long Scythes, not unlike thoſe made uſe : 
of in attacking the Walls of Towns. With theſe 
they laid hold of the Enemy's Tackle, and draw- 
ing off the Galley by the extreme Force of Oars, 
cut aſunder the Ropes that faſtened the Sail-yards 
to the Maſt. Theſe giving way, the Sail-yards 
neceſſarily came down; inſomuch that as all the 
Hopes and Expectations of the Gauls depended en- 
tirely on their Sails and Rigging, by depriving _ 
d O 
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of this Reſource, we at the ſame time rendered BOOK 
their Veſſels wholly unſerviceable. The reſt de- III. 
pended altogether upon the Valour of the Troops, 9 
in which the Romans had greatly the Advantage; 

and the rather, becauſe they fought within View 

of Cæſar and the whole Army, ſo that not a ſingle 

Act of Bravery could paſs unobſerved : for all the 
adjoining Hills and Eminences, which afforded a 

near Proſpect of the Sea, were covered with our 

Men. 


XV. Tur Enemy's Sail-yards being, as we 
have ſaid, cut down; and many of their Ships 
ſingly ſurrounded by two or three of ours at a 
time ; the Romans uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to 
board them. Which the Yenetians obſerving, and 
that we had already made ourſelves Maſters of a 
great part of their Fleet; as they could fall upon 
no Expedient to prevent ſo great a Misfortune, 
they began to think of providing for their Safety 
by Flight. Accordingly they tacked about, in 
order to have the Advantage of the Wind ; when 
all of a ſudden fo dead a Calm enſued, that not a 
Veſſel could ſtir out of its Place. Nor could any 
thing have fallen out more opportunely towards 
putting at once a final Period to the War ; for the 
Romans attacking their Ships one after another, 
þ took them with eaſe ; inſomuch that of all that vaſt 
f Number that came out againſt us, but a very few, 
= under favour of the Night, eſcaped ſafe to Land, 
after a Conflict that continued from nine in the 
Morning till Sun-ſet. 


XVI. Tris Battle put an end to the War with 
the Venetians, and all the Nations upon the Sea- 
Coaſt, For as the entire Body ot their Youth, and 
all thoſe alſo of more advanced Age, who were 

| capable 
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BO OK capable of ſerving their Country by their Credit and 
III. Counſels, were preſent in the Action; and as they had 
xkewiſe drawn together their whole naval Strength: 
| ſuch as ſurvived this Deteat, having neither any 
lace of Refuge whereunto to retire, nor means 
left of defending their Towns, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves and their all to Cæſar's Mercy. But he 
thought it neceflary to proceed againſt them with 
the greater Severity, that he might impreſs upon 
the Minds of the Gazls tor the future, a more in- 
violable Regard to the ſacred Character of Am- 
baſſadors. Having therefore cauſed all their Sena- 
tors to be put to death, he ordered the reſt to be 

ſold for Slaves. 


XVII. Durxinc theſe Tranſactions againſt the 
Venetians, Q. Titurius Sabinus entered the Territo— 
ries of the Unellians, at the head of the Troops put 
under his Command by Cæſar. Viridovix was in- 
veſted with the ſupreme Authority in theſe Parts, 
and had been appointed General in chief, by all 
the States concerned in the Revolt; out of which 
he had drawn together a very numerous and power- 
ful Army. Nay but a very few Days before, the 
Aulerci, Eburovices, and Lexovians, having maſla- 
cred their Senate, becauſe they refuſed to engage 
in the War, had ſhut their Gates againſt the Ro- 
mans, and joined themſelves to Viridovix, Beſides 
all this, he had very much ftrengthened his Army 
by the great numbers that flocked to him from all 

arts of Gaul; Men of deſperate Fortunes, or ac- 
cuſtomed to live by Robbery, whom the hopes of 
Plunder, and love of War, had drawn off from 
the daily Labours of their Calling and the Cares 


of Agriculture. 
| XVIII. 
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XVIII. Saus kept cloſe within his Camp, BOOK 


which was ſituated in a manner every way advan- 


tageous; while Viridovix, who had poſted himſelf 


at the diſtance of about two Miles, daily drew out 
his Men, and offered him Battle. This Behaviour 
of the Roman General, not only drew upon him 
the Contempt of the Enemy, but occaſioned alſo 
ſome murmuring among his own Troops, and filled 
the Gauls with ſo high a Conceit of his Fear, that 
that they even adventured to come up to his very 
Trenches. The Reaſon of his acting in this man- 
ner was, that he thought it not juſtifiable in a 
Lieutenant, in the Abſence of the Commander in 
chief, to hazard a Battle with ſo ſuperior an Army, 
unleſs upon Terms of evident Advantage. 


XIX. Having confirmed them in this Belief, 
that his Reſerve was the effect of Fear; he made 
choice of a certain Gaul from among the Auxilia- 
ries, a Man of Addreſs, and every way qualified 
for carrying on his Deſign. Him he perſuaded by 
great Rewards, and ſtill greater Promiſes, to go 
over to the Enemy, inſtructing him at the ſame 
time in the Part he was to act. This Gaul comin 
to their Camp as a Deſerter, laid before them the 
Fear of the Romans, and the Extremities to which 
Cz/ar was reduced in the War againſt the Venetians: 
nor did he fail to inſinuate, that there was great 
Reaſon to believe Sabinus intended the next Night 
privately to draw off his Army, and march to Cæ- 
ſar's Aſſiſtance. No ſooner was this heard by the 
Gauls, than they all cried out with one Voice, that 
they ought not to loſe ſo fair an Occaſion of Suc- 
ceſs, but go and attack the Roman Camp. Many 
Reaſons concurred to fix them in this Reſolution : 
The Reſerve of Sabinus for ſome Days paſt : the 

3 Intelligence 
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BO OK Intelligence from the Deſerter confirming their be- 


III. 


lief of his Fear: the want of Proviſions, of which 
they had taken no great Care to lay in a ſufficient 
Stock: the Hopes conceived from the Venetian 
War: and in fine, that readineſs with which Men 
are apt to believe what falls in with their Expecta- 
tions and Wiſhes. Urged by theſe Conſiderations, 
they would not ſuffer Viridovix and the reſt of the 
General Officers to diſmiſs the Council, before they 
had obtained their Conſent for the taking up of 
Arms, and falling upon the Roman Camp. The 
Propoſal being at laſt agreed to, they provided 
themſelves with Faſcines and Hurdles to fill up 
the Ditch, and joyfully began their march, as to a 


certain Victory. | 


XX. Tye Roman Camp ſtood upon an Emi- 
nence, which role with a gentle Aſcent, for the 
{pace of about a Mile. Hither the Gauls advanced 
with ſo much haſte, in order to come upon our 
Troops unprepared, that by that time they were 
arrived, they had run themſelves quite out of 
Breath. Sabinus having encouraged his Men, 
whom he ſaw eager to engage, gave the Word of 
Onſet. As the Enemy were very much incum- 
bred with the Loads of Faſcines they had brought 
to fill up the Ditch, he ordered a ſudden Sally 
from the two ſeveral Gates of the Camp: and ſo well 
did it ſucceed, by reaſon of the Advantage of the 
Ground, the Inexperience and Wearineſs of the 
Gauls, the Bravery of the Roman Troops, and their 
Ability acquired in former Battles; that the Ene- 
my could not ſuſtain the very firſt Charge of our 
Men, but immediately betook themſelves to flight. 
The Romans, who were freſh and vigorous, pur- 
ſuing them under all theſe Diiadvantages, put great 
numbers to the Sword; and the reſt being followed 
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by the Cavalry, very few eſcaped the Slaughter. B O OK 


Thus at one and the ſame time, Sabinus had an 
Account of the Defeat of the Yenetians by Sea, and 
Czſar of the Victory obtained by Sabinus at Land. 
All the ſeveral States in thoſe Parts readily ſubmit- 
ted to Titurius: for as the Gauls are very prompt 
and forward to undertake a War, ſo are they of a 
Diſpoſition that eaſily relents and gives way to the 
Strokes of Adverſity. 


XXI. Moch about the ſame time P. Craſſus 
arrived in Aguitain; a Country, which as we have 
before obſerved, for extent of Territory, and num- 
ber of Inhabitants, is deſervedly counted a third 
Part of Gaul. This General underſtanding that he 
was to conduct a War in thoſe Parts, where but a 
few Years before L. Valerius Præconinus had been 
ſlain, and his Army put to the rout; and whence 
L. Manilius the Proconful had been driven with 
the loſs of his Baggage: ſoon became ſenſible that 
he muſt act with more than ordinary Circumſpec- 
tion and Vigour. Having therefore made Provi- 
ſion of Corn, aſſembled his auxiliary Troops and 
Cavalry, and ſtrengthened his Army with a choice 
Body of Volunteers, drawn together by name from 
Toulouſe, Carcaſo, and Narbonne, which States make 
up that Part of the Roman Province that lies the 
neareſt to Aguitain; he advanced with all his Forces 


into the Territories of the Sotiates. Theſe, upon 


the firſt notice of his Arrival, having levied a great 
Army, and attacking him in his March with the 
whole Body of their Cavalry, in which their chief 
ſtrength conſiſted, were nevertheleſs repulſed and 
_ by our Men, But all on a ſudden their 
nfantry appearing in a Valley, where they had been 
deſignedly placed in Ambuſh, fell furiouſly upon 
the 
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ed the Fight. 


XXII. Tur Battle was long and obſtinate. 
For the Sotiates, proud of their former Victories, 
imagined that the Fate of all Aquitain depended 
ſingly on their Bravery. The Romans, on the other 
hand, were ambitious of ſhewing what they could 
atchieve under a young Leader, in the Abſence of 
their General, and unſupported by the reſt of the 
Legions, At length however, the Enemy over- 
powered with Wounds, betook themſelves to flight; 
and a great Slaughter enſuing, Craſſus marched im- 
mediately and inveſted their Capital ; where meet- 
ing with a brave Reſiſtance, he was forced to make 
his Approaches by Towers and Mantelets. The 
Enemy ſometimes ſallying out, ſometimes carrying 
on their Mines to our very Works, (in which kind 
of Service the Aquitains are particularly ſkilful, as 
inhabiting a Country that abounds in Veins of 
Copper ;) when they faw that the Diligence of the 
Romans enabled them to ſurmount all theſe Diffi- 
culties, ſent Ambaſladors to Craſſus, and requeſted 
they might be admitted to a Surrender. Which 
being accordingly agreed to, they in Obedience to 
his Deſire delivered up their Arms. 


XXIII. Bur while the Romans were wholly in- 
tent upon the execution of the Treaty: Adiatomus, 
who commanded in chief, endeavoured to eſcape 
on the other ſide of the Town, with a Body of ſix 
hundred ſworn Friends, who in the Language of 
the Country are called Seldurians. Their condition 


and manner of Life is this: To live in a perfect 


Community of Gogds with thoſe. to whom they 
have engaged themſelves in Friendſhip : if any 


Misfortune befals them, to ſhare in it, or make 


away 
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away with themſelves : nor is there a ſingle In-BOOK 
ſtance of any one upon Record, who upon the III. 


death of him to whom he had vowed a Friendſhip, 
refuſed to ſubmit to the ſame Fate. Adiatomus, as 
we have ſaid, endeavouring to make his Eſcape 
with his Body of Friends, and the Alarm being 
given on that ſide of the Works, the Soldiers im- 
mediately ran to Arnis; when a furious Combat 
enſued, in which he was at laſt repulſed, and driven 
back into the Town. He obtained however from 
Craſſus the ſame Conditions of Surrender as had 
been granted to the reſt of the Inhabitants, 


XXIV. Crassus having received their Arms 
and Hoſtages, led his Troops into the Territories 
of the Vocatians and Taruſatians. But now the 
Gauls, rouſed by the unexpected Progreſs of the 
Romans, who had in a few Days after their Arrival 
made themſelyes maſters of a Town ſtrongly forti- 
fied both by Art and Nature; began to ſend Ambaſ- 
ſadors into all Parts; to join in a mutual League; 
to ratify their Engagements by an exchange of 
Hoſtages; and to levy Troops. Ambaſſadors 
were likewiſe diſpatched to all the States of Hi- 
ther Spain that bordered upon Azuitain, to ſolicit a 
Supply of Troops and Leaders : upon whoſe Ar- 
rival, they immediately took the Field with great 
Confidence, and a numerous and well appointed 
Army. None were ſuffered to command but ſuch 


as had ſerved under Sertorius, and were therefore 


accounted Men of conſummate Ability and Ex- 
perience in the Art of War. Theſe, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Romans, made it their Study 
to chooſe a Camp to Advantage ; to ſecure them- 


ſelves by Lines and Intrenchments; and to inter- 
cept our Convoys. Craſſus perceiving their De- 


fign; as his own Army was not ſtrong enough 
Vol. I, = -- to 
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Men, among whom an unwerſal Cry aroſe, that 
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BOOK to admit of ſending out Detachments ; and as the 
IN. Gauls could upon all Occaſions employ numerous 
kn Parties, . poſſeſs themſelves of the Paſſes, and at 


the ſame time have a ſufficient number of Troops 


-to guard the Camp; by which means he foreſaw 


he muſt ſoon be reduced to great Straits for want 
of Proviſions, while the Enemy would be ev 


Day growing more powerful: he for all theſe 
Reaſons reſolved not to delay coming to an En- 
gagement. Having laid his Deſign before a 


Council of War, and finding them unanimous in 


their Approbation of it, he appointed the next 


Day for the Engagement. 
XXV. EarLY in the Morning he drew all his 


Forces out of the Camp, and diſpoſing them in 
two Lines, with the auxiliary Troops in the Center, 
ſtood expecting what Reſolution the Enemy would 
take. But the Gauls, tho' they believed they 


might ſafely hazard a Battle, on account. of their 
Numbers, their former Renown in War, and the 
Handful of Men they were to oppoſe ; yet thought 
it would be ſtill better, by ſeizing the Paſſes, and 
intercepting our Convoys, to ſecure the Victory 
without Expence of Blood: and ſhould the want 
of Proviſions at length force the Romans to think 
of a Retreat; they might then fall upon them 
embaraſſed in their March, incumbered with their 
Baggage, and dejected by their Misfortunes. This 


Reſolution being approved by all their Leaders, 


they kept within their Camp, tho' our Men ap- 
peared before them in Order of Battle. 


XXVI. CRAssus perceiving their Deſign, and 
that this Delay ſerved rather to abate the Courage 
of the Enemy, and add freſh Spirits to his own 


he 
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he ought no longer to put off the Engagement, 500 K 


but march directly to their Camp: having en- 


couraged his Troops, he reſolved to give way to 


their preſent Ardor, and accordingly led them to 
the Aſſault. There ſome were employed in filling 
up the Ditch; others in driving the Enemy with 
their Darts from the Works; while the Auxiliaries, 
in whom Craſſus had no great Confidence, yet that 
they might appear to have ſome ſhare at leaſt in 
the Engagement, were appointed to carry Stones 
and Darts to them that fought, and to ſupply Ma- 
terials for raiſing the Mount. At the ſame time 
the Enemy fought with great Conſtancy and Reſo- 
lution, and made no ſmall Havock with their Darts, 
which came upon us from above. During this 
warmth of Oppoſition, the Cavalry having taken 
a Compaſs round the Camp, came and told Craſſus, 
that the Intrenchments were not fortified with the 
lame Care in all Parts, and that it would be eaſy 
to force an Entrance by the poſtern Gate. 


XXVII. Crassvs having exhorted the Officers 
of the Cavalry to encourage their Men by great 
Rewards and Promiſes; inſtructed them in the Part 
they were to a&t, They, in conſequence of the Or- 
ders they had received, drawing out four Cohorts, 
which having been left to guard the Camp, were 
quite freſh and fit for Action; and fetehing with 
them a large Compaſs; that they might not be 
ſeen from the Enemy's Camp; while the Eyes and 
Minds of all were intent upon the Combat, fell 
ſuddenly upon that Part of the Intrenchments of 
which we have ſpoken above; and having forced 
their way through, were actually got within the 
Camp before they were ſo much as ſeen by the 
Enemy, or any Apprehenſion entertained of what 
they were about. Upon this a great Uproar being 
ä H 2 heard 
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BOOK heard on that fide, our Men redoubled their 
III. Efforts, and as always happens to Troops animated 
ich the hopes of Victory, began to puſh the Gauls 
with greater Fury than ever. The Enemy thus 
ſvrrounded on all Sides, and without hopes of re- 
trieving their Affairs, endeavoured to make their 
Eſcape over the Rampart, and ſave themſelves by 
Flight. But being purſued by the Cavalry, who 
ſoon came up with them in theſe open and level 
Plains: of fifty thouſand Men that had been drawn 
together out of Spain and Aguitain, ſcarce a fourth 
Part eſcaped; nor did the Horſe return to the 
Camp *till very late in the Evening, after they had 

quite tired themſelves with the Slaughter. 


XX VIII. Uyon the Report of this Defeat, the 
greateſt part of Aquitain immediately ſubmitted to 
Craſſus, and of their own accord ſent him Ho- 
ſtages. Of this number were the Tarbelli, Biger- 
riones, Preciani, Vocates, Taruſates, Eluſates, Garites, 
Auſci, Garumni, Siburzates, and Cocaſates. Only 
a tew Nations, and thoſe the moſt remote, relying 
on the Seaſon of the Year, becauſe the Winter 
was at hand, neglected to take this Step. 


XXIX. Much about the ſame time Cæſar, tho 
the Summer was now almoſt ſpent; yet be- 
cauſe all the reſt of Gaul being ſubdued, the Morini 
and Menapians were ſtill in Arms, and had not 
ſent Ambaſſadors to treat about a Peace; reſolved 
to lead his Army againſt them, hoping he ſhould 
ſoon be able to put an end to that War. Their 
manner of oppoſing him was very different from 
that of the other Cauls. For underſtanding that 
the moſt powerful Nations, when it came to a 
Battle, had always been overthrown and put to 
rout; and inhabiting themſelves in a Country that 

abounded 
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abounded in Woods and Marſhes, they retired BOOK 

thither with all their Effects. Cæſar coming to III. 

; the Entrance of the Wood, began to intrench hjm- 

f ſelf : and although no Enemy in the mean- time 
appeared, yet no ſooner had our Men diſperſed 

themſelves in order to ſet about fortifying the 

| Camp, than on a ſudden they came pouring upon 

| us from all parts of the Wood, and charged with 

great Briſkneſs. The Romans immediately flew to 

their Arms, and drove them back with conſider- 

able Slaughter; but adventuring a little too far 

into the Wood, loſt ſome Men. 


1 XXX. Cxsanr ſpent the remaining Days in 
| cutting down the Wood; and to ſcreen his Men 
from any ſudden and unexpected Attack, ordered 
the Trees that had been felled to be placed on each 
ſide the Army, that they might ſerve as a Barricade 
againſt the Attempts of the Enemy. Havin 
with incredible Diſpatch advanced a great way into 
the Wood in a few Days, inſomuch that all their 
Cattle and Baggage fell into our Hands; they 
themſelves retired into the thicker and more co- 
vered ſpaces of the Foreſt. The Seaſon growing 
bad, we were forced to intermit the Work ; and 
the Rains ſoon became ſo violent and continual, 
that the Soldiers could no longer endure to lie 
in their Tents. Wherefore Cæſar having laid 
waſte their Lands, and ſet fire to their Towns and 
Houſes, led back his Army, and diſpoſed it into 
Winter-quarters among the Aulerci, Lexovians, and 
other States whom he had laſt ſubdued. 
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PNOK IV. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


I. The Uſipetes and Tenchtheri, German Nations, 
expelled by the Suevians, come over into Gaul. II. 
The Manners and way of Life of the Suevians. 

I. And of the Ubians, IV. The Uſipetes and 

enchtherĩ drive the Menapians from their Habi- 
tations. V. Cæſar knowing the wavering and un- 
ſettled Temper of the Gauls, repairs early in the 
Spring to the Army. VI. Embaſſy of the Germans 
to Cæſar, and his Anſwer. IX. An Aclion be- 
tween the Cavalry, in which the Germans have the 
advantage. X. But are afterwards driven from 
their Camp with great Slaughter. XIII. And pur- 
ſued by Cæſar, who makes a Bridge over the Rhine 
for that purpoſe. XVI. Cæſar lays waſte the Ter- 
ritories of Sigambri. XVII. p having freed 
the Ubians from the ſervitude under which they 
lived, returns into Gaul. XVIII. He then paſſes 
over into Britain, XXII. And lands his Army 
with great difficulty, the Natives making a vigorous 
Oppoſition. XXIV. They are defeated at length, 
and ſend Ambaſſedors to ſue for Peace. XX VI. 
Cæſar's Fleet almoſt entirely ruined by a Storm, 
which induces the Britons to revolt. XXIX. Their 
way of fighting Sen their Chariots. XXX, Which 
diſconcerts the Romans at firſt. XXXI. Bus be- 


ing again put to flight, they obtain Peace. XX XII. 
After which Cæſar returns into Gaul. XXXIII. 
| And marching againſt the Morini, whom the hope 
of Plunder tempted to fall upon ſome A his detached 
+ arlies, obliges them to ſubmit. . © 
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J. H E Kane Winter, being that i in 

4 [ which Cu. Pompey and M. Craſſus were 

Conſuls, the Uſpetes and Tenchtheri, 

German Nations, paſſed the Rhine in a 

great Body, not far from its Mouth. The Cauſe 

of their taking this Step was, that being much ex- 

poſed to the Hoſtilities of the Suevians, they had 

for many Years been haraſſed with contin ual Wars 
and hindered from OY their Lands. | 


II. Tan Susviam are by far the moſt warlike 
and confiderable of all the German Nations. They 
are faid to be compoſed of a hundred Cantons, 
each of which ſends yearly into the Field a thouſand 
armed Men. The reſt, who continue in their ſe- 
veral Diſtricts, employ themſelves in cultivatin 
mers Lands, that 1 it may furniſh a ſufficient Supply 

both 
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BOOKboth for themſelves and for the Army. Theſe 
IV. again take up Arms the following Campaign, and 
are facceeded in the care of the Lands by the 
Troops that ſerved the Year before, Thus they 
live 1n the continual Exerciſe both of Agriculture 
and War: They allow of no fuch thing as Pro- 
perty or private Poſſeſſion in the diſtribution of 
their Lands; their Reſidence, for the ſake of Til- 
lage, 'being confined ro a fingle Year. Corn is not 
much in uſe among them, becauſe they prefer a 
milk or fleſh-diet, and are greatly addicted to 
Hunting. Thus the Quality of their Food, their 
tual Exerciſe, and free unconfined manner of 
Lite (becauſe being from their Childhood fettered 
by no Rules of Duty or Education, they acknow- 
ledge no Law but Will and Pleaſure) contribute to 
make them ſtrong, and of an extraordinary Sta- 
ture. They have likewiſe accuſtomed themſelves, 
though inhabiting” a Climate naturally very cold, 
to bathe in their Rivers, and clothe themſelves only 
with Skins, which as they are very ſmall, leave 
great part of their Body quite uncovered. Mer- 
chants indeed reſort to them, but rather to purchaſe 
their Spoils taken in War, than import any Goods 
into the Country: for even Beaſts of Carriage, in 
which the Ganu/s take ſo much Deli that they 
are ready to purchaſe them at any Price, are yet 
very little * by the Germaxs when brought 
among them. And though thoſe of their own 
Country are both ſmall and very ill ſhaped, yet by 
daily Exerciſe they make them capable of all kinds 
of Service. Their Cavalry often diſmount in time 
of Action, to fight on Foot; and their Horſes are 
D train'd, that they ſtir not from the place where 
they are left, but wait the return of their Riders, 


ven betake - themſelves to them again in caſe of 
Neceſſity. Nothing is more diſhonourable in their 
Account, 
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the uſe of Horſe· furniture: and therefore however 


few themſelves, they ſcruple not to attack any ver? 


Number of their Enemies whom they ſee ſo equip- 
ped. They ſuffer no Wine to be imported into 
their Territories, as imagiping that it both ener- 
vates the Mind, and unfits the Body for Exerciſe 
and Labour. It is accounted much to the Honour 
of the Nation, to have the Country: for a great way 
round them waſte and uninhabited ; for by this 
they think is intimated,. that the ned Force of 
many States has been found inſufficient to with- 
ſtand their ſingle Valour. And hence it is, that 
on one ſide, the Country is ſaid to lie n ba 
tho ſpace of ſix hundred Miles. 1 


UI. ee are um . 
Ubians, heretofore a ouriſhir and potent People, 
and fomewhat more civilized the other German 
Nations; becauſe i along the Banks of 
the Rhine, they are much reforted to by Mer- 
chants ; and have. beſides, by bordering upon the 
States of Gaul, given into many of their Cuſtoms. 
The Snevians — tried the Strength of this 
People in many Wars, and finding them too nu- 
merous and potent to be driven out of their Territo- 
nes; prevailed yet ſo far as to impoſe a Tribute 


upon —̃ 2 weaken 
their Power. | 


_ Tun tes and 2 of whom we 
ve ſpoken above, were likewiſe engaged in this 
Quarrel ; and after withſtanding the Power of the 
Suevians for many Years, were nevertheleſs at 

driven from their Territories. Having wandered 
over many Regions of Germany during the ſpace of 
59 Tears, they arrived at laſt upon On 
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IV. 
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BOOK of the Rhine, towards thoſe Parts inhabited by the 
IV. Menapians, who had Houſes, Lands, and Villages 
Lv = on both ſides the River. But alarmed at the Ap- 
proach of ſo prodigious a Multitude, they aban- 
doned all their Habitations beyond the Rhine; and 
having diſpoſed their Troops on this ſide the River, 

ſet themſelves to oppoſe the Paſſage of the Germans. 
Theſe having tried every Expedient ; and finding 
could neither force the Paſſage, becauſe of 

their want of Shipping; nor ſteal over privately, 

by reaſon of the Guards kept by the Menapians ; 
counterfeited a Retreat into their own Country ; 

and after three Days March ſuddenly turned back : 
when their Cavalry recovering all this Ground in 

the ſpace of one Night, eaſily overpowered the 
Menapians, little expecting or prepared for ſuch a 
Viſit : for having been appriſed by their Scouts of 

the Departure of the Germans, they had returned, 
fearleſs of Danger, to their Habitations beyond 

the Rhine. Theſe being all put to the Sword, and 

their Shipping ſeized; before the Menapians on this 

ſide had intelligence of their Approach, they paſſed 

the River : and ſeizing all their Towns and Houſes, 
ſupported themſelves the reſt of the Winter with 

the Proviſions there faund, ' +,\ vg 


V. Cxsar being informed of theſe things, and 
dreading the Levity of the Gauls, who are very 
changeable in their Counſels, and fond of Novelties; 
determined to truſt nothing to their Reſolves. For 
it is the Cuſtom of that People to ſtop Travellers 
even againſt their will, and enquire of them what 
they have heard or know relating ta any Affair: 
and in their Towns, upon the Arrival of a foreign 
Merchant, they gather round him in crowds, and 
oblige him to tell what Country he comes from, 
and how things ſtood at his Departure. _— 
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by theſe Reports, they often enter upon the moſtB; OO K 
. Nellberattens, and concert Meaſures IV. 
they ſoon have cauſe to repent, as being founded wv 
wholly on vain Rumours, and Anſwers feigned for 

the moſt part deſignedly to pleaſe them. Czfar, 

who was aware of this Cuſtom, fearing the War 

if neglected might become formidable, made all 

the haſte he could to join the Army. Upon his 
Arrival he found, that things were fallen out ex- 

actly as he had foreſeen. Some of the States of 
Gaul had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Germans, invit- 

ing them to leave the Banks of the Rhine, and 
aſſuring them that all their Demands ſhould be 
readily complied with. The Germans, allured by 

theſe Hopes, were already extending their Incurſions 

on all ſides, and had penetrated into the Territories 

of the Eburones and Condru/ians, both which Nations 

are under the Protection of the Treviri. Cæſar 
having aſſembled the Chiefs of the Gauls, diſſem- 

bled his knowledge of their ſecret Deſigns; and 
endeavouring rather to win them over, and con- 

firm them in their Alliance with the People of 
Rome; demanded a certain number of Cavalry of 
them, and prepared to march againſt the Ger- 

mans. 


VI. Havixe provided himſelf with Corn, and 
drawn together a ſelect Body of Horſe, he began 
his March towards thoſe Parts where he underſtood 
the Germans then were. When he was come within 
a few Days journey of their Camp, Ambaſſadors 
arrived from them, who addrefled him to this 
effect: That the Germans had no Deſign of be · 
ing the firſt. to begin a War with the People of 
* Rome; but neither, if they were attacked, would 
they decline having recourſe to Arms: That it 
was the Cuſtam of their Nation, handed down 
| «6 to 
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BOOK © to-them by their Anceſtors, rather to oppoſe the 

TV. « Efforts of their Enemies, than expect Relief 

from Remonſtrances : but thus far. they were 

e However willing to own, that it was againſt their 

4 Inclination they were come into thoſe Parts, 

<« having been driven from their Habitations : 

That if the Romans were diſpoſed to accept of 

« their Friendſhip, they might become very uſeful 

« and ſerviceable Allies, and would reſt ſatisfied 

« either with ſuch Lands as they ſhould think 

« proper to aſſign them, or in the quiet Poſſeſſion 

<« of thoſe they had already obtained by force of 

« Arms : That they yielded in Valour to the 

©« Syuevians alone, for whom the immortal Gods 

ic themſelves were not an equal match; but knew 

« of no other Nation under Heaven able to reſiſt 

© the Efforts of their Bravery.” Cæſar made 

ſuch a Reply as beſt ſuited his preſent Views, but 

the Concluſion of his Speech was to this purpoſe : 

* That he could enter into no treaty of Friend- 

„ ſhip with them ſo long as they continued in 

Gaul: That Men who had been unable to defend 

e their own Territories were not likely to gain 

Countries by force from others: That there 

&« were no uncultivated Lands in Gaul, ſufficient 

eto ſatisfy ſo great a multitude, without invading, 

the Properties of others: But that, if they 

-<<, pleaſed, they might incorporate themſelves with 

e the Ubians, whole Ambaſſadors were then in his 

| Camp, to complain of the Injuries of the 

| << Suevians, and requeſt his Aid againſt their In- 
<< croachments: This he promiſed to obtain for 

them of the Lans.“ The Ambaſſadors replied, 

they would report this to their Countrymen, and in 

three Days return with an Anſwer : requeſting in 

the mean-time, that he would not advance with his 
Army. But this Cæſar refuſed; as knowing, that 
6 a 
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a few Days before they had ſent a great Body of OO 
Cavalry over the Mexſe, to forage and plunder in IV. 
he Territories of the Ambjvariti. He therefore 
concluded, that they only waited the return of this 
Party, and with that View were for interpoſing De- 
lays. . 


VII. Tun Meuſe riſes in the Mountains of Vauſe, 
in the Territories of the Lingones, and receiving a 
certain Branch of the Rhine, called the YVahalytorms 
with it the Iſland of the Batavians, about fourſeore 
Miles below which it diſcharges itſelf into the Sea. 
The Rhine itſelf takes its riſe in the Territories of 
the Lepontians, who inhabit the Alps; and after a 
long and rapid Courſe thro* the Country of the 
Namtuates, Helvetians, Sequani, Mediomatrici, Tre- 
-boci, and Treviri, divides itſelf as it approaches 
nearer the Sea into ſeveral Channels, and forming 
a great number of very large Iflands, inhabited for 
the moſt part by fierce and ſavage Nations, ſome 
of whom are reported to feed only on Fiſh and the 
Eggs of Birds; it at laſt diſcharges itſelf into the 
Ocean by many different Mouths. . 


VIII. Czsar being now only twelve Miles 
diſtant from the Enemy, was met upon his way by 
the Ambaſſadors on the Day appointed. 
were very earneſt in their Requeſts that he would 
advance no farther: but not being able to prevail, in- 
treated; that he would ſend to the Cavalry who made 
the Advance-Guard, to reſtrain them from begin- 
ning the Fight; and in the mean- time permit them 
to fend Ambaſſadors to the Ubians: from whole 
Senate and Magiſtrates if they could obtain the 
Conditions offered them by Ceſar, under the Sanc- 
tion of a ſolemn Oath, they declared themſelves 
ready to accept them; requiring only that he would 
1 allow 
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B'OOKallow them the Space of three Days to bring 


IV. Matters toa final Iſſue. But Cæſarimagining all theſe 


Gov Proffers to have no other Tendency than the delay 


of a few Days, till their Cavalry ſhould arrive, 
told them nevertheleſs; that he would advance that 
Day only four Miles farther for the ſake of Water ; z 
but defired their Chiefs to attend him the Day after, 
that he might know their Demands. Mean-time 
he ſent Orders to the Officers of the Cavalry who 
were gone before, not to attack the Enemy; and 
in caſe they ſhould be attacked themſelves, only to 
maintain their Ground, till he ald come up 


with the reſt of the Army, 


IX. Bur the Enemy, upon ſeeing our Horſe 
advance, whoſe number atnounted to five thouſand; 
whereas they themſelves did not exceed eight hun- 
dred, by reaſon of the Abſence of thoſe who had 
been ſent to forage beyond the Meuſe : yet falling 
ſuddenly upon the Romans, who had no Apprehen- 
ſion of their Deſign, becauſe they knew their Am- 
baſſadors had been with Cæſar a little before, and 
obtained a Day's Truce; they eaſily put them 
into Diſorder. And when our Men recovering a 
little began to make Reſiſtance, they according to 
Cuſtom diſmounted, and ſtabbing our Horſes un- 


der the Belly, and by that means overthrowing 


many of the Riders, in a very ſhort time put the 


reſt to flight; and ſo great was the Conſternation, 


that they continued driving them before them, till 
at laſt they came within ſight of the Army. In this 
Skirmiſh weloſt ſeventy-four Men, and among them 
Piſo of Aquitain,, a Man of diſtinguiſhed Valour 


and illuſtrious : Deſcent; whoſe Grandfather had 


been ſovereign Magiſtrate in his own State, and 
been -honoured by. the Senate of Rame with the 


title of Friend. This brave Officer, ſeeing his 
We Brother 
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Brother ſurrounded by the Enemy, ran to--hisBOO R 
Aſſiſtance, and reſcued him: but his own Horſe IV. 
being wounded, and he overthrown, the Enemy 


fell upon him, againſt whom nevertheleſs he made 
a brave Reſiſtance ; till at laſt ſurrounded on all 
ſides, he fell overpowered with Wounds. Which 
his Brother perceiving, who was by this time out 
of Danger, and had got to a conſiderable Diſtance z 
ſetting Spurs to his Horſe, he ruſhed among the 
the thickeſt of the Enemy, and was ſlain. 


X. AFTER this Battle, Cæſar reſolved neither to 
ive audience to their Ambaſſadors, nor admit them 
to Terms of Peace ; ſeeing they had treacherouſly 
applied for a Truce, and afterwards of their own 
accord broke it. He likewiſe conſidered, that ir 
would be downright Madneſs to delay coming to 
an Action *till their Army ſhould be augmented, 
and their Cavalry join them; and the more fo, be- 
cauſe he was perfectly well acquainted with the 
Levity of the Gauls, among whom they had already 
acquired a conſiderable Reputation by this ſucceſs- 
ful Attack, and to whom it therefore behoved 
him by no means to allow time to enter into Mea- 
ſures againſt him. Upon all theſe Accounts he 
determined to come to an Engagement with the 
Enemy as ſoon as poſſible, and communicated his 
Deſign to his Queſtor and Lieutenants. A very 
lucky Accident fell out to bring about Cæſar's Pur- 
poſe; for the Day after, in the Morning, the Ger- 
mans perſiſting in their Treachery and Diſſimulation, 
came in great numbers to the Camp; all their No- 
bility and Princes making part of their Embaſſy. 
Their Deſign was, as they pretended, to vindicate 
themſelves in regard to what had happened the 
Day before; becauſe contrary to Engagements 
made and come under at their own Requeſt, they 
Vor. I. 1 had 
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BOOKhad fallen upon our Men; but their real Motive 
IV. was to obtain if poſſible another inſidious Truce. 
way—Cz:/ar overjoyed to have them thus in his Power, 


ordered them to be ſecured, and immediately drew 
his Forces out of the Camp. The Cavalry, whom 
he ſuppoſed terrified with the late Engagement, 


were commanded to follow in the Rear. 


XI. Havixo drawn up his Army in three Lines, 
and made a very expeditious March of eight Miles, 
he appeared before the Enemy's Camp, before they 
had the leaſt Apprehenſion of his Deſign. All 
things conſpiring to throw them into à ſudden 
Conſternation, which was not a little increaſed 
by our unexpected Appearance, and the Abſence 
of their own Officers; and hardly any time left 
them, either to take Counſel, or fly to Arms : they 
were utterly at a loſs what Courſe to take, whether 
to draw out their Forces and oppoſe the Enemy, 
or content themſelves with defending the Camp, 
or in fine, to ſeek for Satety in flight. As this 
Fear was evident from the Tumult and Uproar we 
perceived among them, our Soldiers, inſtigated by 
the Remembrance of their treacherous Behaviour 
the Day before, broke into the Camp. Such as 
could firſt provide themſelves with Arms made a 
ſhew of Reſiftance, and for ſome time maintained 
the Fight amidſt the Baggage and Carriages. But 
the Women and Children (for the Germans had 
brought all their Families and Effects with them 
over the Rhine) betook themſelves to flight on all 
ſides. Ceſar ſent the Cavalry in purſuit of them. 


XII. Tur Germans hearing the Noiſe behind 
them, and ſeeing their Wives and, Children put to 
the Sword, threw down their Arms, abandoned 
their Enſigns, and fled. out of the Camp. Being 


arrived 


E 
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arrived at the confluence of the Rhine and theBOO K 
Meuſe, and finding it impoſſible to continue their IV. 


fight any farther ; after a dreadful Slaughter of 
thoſe that pretended to make reſiſtance, the reſt 
threw themſelves into the River ; where what with 
Fear, Wearineſs, and the force of the Current, 
they almoſt all periſhed. Thus our Army, with- 
out the loſs of a Man, and with very few wound- 
ed, returned to their Camp, having put an end to 
this formidable War, in which the number of the 
Enemy amounted to four hundred and thirty 
thouſand. Cæſar offered thoſe whom he had de- 
tained in his Camp liberty to depart : but they 
dreading the Reſentment of the Gaul, whoſe 
Lands they had laid waſte, choſe rather to continue 
with him, and obtained his Conſent for that pur- 


pole. 


XIII. Taz War with the Germans being ended, 
Czfar tor many Reaſons reſolved to carry his Army 
over the Rhine. But what chiefly ſwayed with him 
was, that as he found the Germans were eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to tranſport their Forces into Gaul, he 
thought it might be of no ſmall Service to alarm 
them upon their own Account, by letting them ſee, 
that the Romans wanted neither Ability nor Reſo- 
lution to paſs the R-zne with an Army. Add to all 
this, that the Cavalry of the U/petes and ⁊ enchtberi, 
who, as we have related above, had paſſed the Meuſe 
tor the ſake of Forage and Plunder, and by that 
means eſcaped the Diſaſter of the late Fight; upon 
hearing of the Defeat of their Countrymen, bad 
repaſſed the Rhine, retired into the Territories of 
the Sicambrians, and joined their Forces to theirs. 
And upon Cæſar's ſending Deputies to require, 
that theſe Troops, which had preſumed to make War 
upon him and the Gauls, might be delivered up, 

3 12 : 
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BOOKhe had received for Anfwer : That the Nhine 
IV. „ was the Boundary of the Roman Empire: That 
mij he thought it unjuſtifiable in the Germans to 


4 paſs over into Gaul without his leave, upon 
* what Pretence could he claim any Power or 


Authority beyond the Rhine ?” 


XIV. Bur the Ubzans, who alone of all the 
Nations beyond the Rhine had ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Cæſar, entered into an Alliance with him, and 
given him Hoſtages, earneſtly intreated him to 
come over to their Aſſiſtance, they being very hard 
preſſed by the Saevians: Or, it the Affairs of the 
«© Commonwealth would not allow of his being 
e there in Perſon, that he would only order his 
« Army to crofs the Rhine, which would both be 
« ſufficient for their preſent Support, and alſo ſe- 
cure them for the time to come. Becauſe ſuch 
« was the Reputation and Opinion conceived of a 
«© Roman Army, even amongſt the moſt remote 
« German Nations, from their defeating Ar:oviſtus, 
© and the Succeſs of the laſt Battle, that their 
« Friendſhip and Name would alone be a ſufficient 
„Defence. They promiſed likewiſe a great num- 
ber of Ships for the tranſporting of the Army.” 


XV. Czsar for all theſe Reafons above-men- 
tioned, determined to croſs the Rhine. But to make 
uſe of Shipping appeared to him neither ſafe, nor 

| ſuitable to the Dignity of the Roman Name. 
Wherefore, altho* he underſtood that the making 
of a Bridge would be attended with very great Dit- 
ficulties, on account of the Breadth, Depth, and 
Rapidity of the River ; yet was he of opinton, that 
in this manner alone ought he to carry over his 
Army, or lay aſide the Deſign altogether. The 


form therefore and contrivance of the Bridge was 
5 thus : 
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were joined together at the diſtance of about two 
Feer. Theſe were ſunk into the River by Engines, 
and afterwards ſtrongly driven with Rammers, not 
perpendicularly, but inclined according to the 
direction of the Stream. Directly oppoſite to theſe, 
at the diſtance of forty Feet lower down, were 
placed two other Beams joined together like the 
former, but ſloping againſt the current of the River. 
Theſe Stakes were kept firm by a large Beam, ex- 
' tended from one to the other, and which being 
two Feet in thickneſs, exactly filled the Interval 
of the two Stakes, and was ſtrongly faſtened at 
cither end with iron Nails, ſo contrived, that the 
Violence of the Stream {ſerved only to bind the 
Work faſter together. This being continued 
through the whole Breadth of the River, he ordered 
Planks to be laid acroſs, which for the greater con- 
venience of paſſing, were further covered with 
Hurdles. Towards the lower part of the Stream 
other Stakes were ſunk in the form of Buttreſſes, 
which ſupported the Bridge againſt the Violence 
of the Current; and above, at ſome diſtance, there 
were others; that if Trunks of Trees or Veſſels 
ſhould be ſent down the River by the Enemy, to 
deſtroy the Work, the Shock might be broken by 
theſe Defences, and the Bridge thereby ſecured, from 
damage. 


XVI. Tux Bridge being finiſhed within ten Days 
from the time they began to fetch the Materialz, 
Cæſar led over his Army; and leaving a ſtrong 
Guard on each ſide of the River, marched directly 
into the Territories of the Sicambri. Mean- time 


Ambaſſadors arriving from ſeveral States to deſire 
Peace, 


13 


117 
thus: Two Beams, each a Foot and a half thick, BOOK 


ſharpened a little towards the lower end, and of a 
Length proportioned to the Depth of the River, 
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BO OK Peace, and court his Alliance, he gave them a very 
TV: favourable Reception, and appointed them to ſend 
Hoſtages. The Sicambri, when they underſtood 
that the Bridge was begun, by Advice of the U/- 
petes and Tenchtheri who had taken Shelter among 
them, reſolved upon a Retreat: and having aban- 
doned their Territories, and carried off all their 
Effects, withdrew into the neighbouring Woods 

and Deſarts. | 


XVII. Czsax, after a ſhort ſtay in their Country, 
having burnt all their Houſes and Villages, and 
cut down their Corn, marched into the Territories 
of the Nians. As he had promiſed theſe laſt his 
Aſſiſtance againſt the Attempts of the Suevians, he 
underſtood from them: that the Suevians being in- 
formed by their Spies of the Bridge built upon the 
Rhine, had, according to their Cuſtom, called a 
Council, and diſpatched Orders into all Parts for 
the People to forſake their Towns, and convey 
their Wives, Children, and Effects into the Woods; 
commandi:'g at the ſame time, that all ſuch as 
were able to bear Arms ſhould meet at the Place 
of general Rendezvous, which they had appointed 
towards the middle of the Country, reſolving 
there to wait the Arrival of the Romans, and give 
them Battle. Le, upon this Intelligence, hav- 
ing accompliſhed all he intended in carrying his 
Army over the Rhine, by ſpreading an univerſal 
Terror among the Germans, taking Vengeance of 
the Sicambri, and ſetting the Vians at liberty ; after 
a ſtay of only eighteen Days beyond the Rhine, 
thinking he had done enough both for his own Re- 
my and the Service of the Republick, led back 

is Army into Gaul, and broke down the Bridge. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. Tnouon but a ſmall part of the Summer BOOK 
now remained; for in thoſe Regions, Gaul, ſtretch- IV. 
ing very much to the North, the Winters begin 
early; Cæſar nevertheleſs reſolved to paſs over into 
Britain, having certain Intelligence, that in all his 
Wars with the Gazls, the Enemies of the Common- 
wealth had ever received Aſſiſtance from thence. 
He indeed foreſaw, that the Seaſon of the Year 
would not permit him to finiſh the War : yet he 
thought it would be of no ſmall advantage, if he 
ſhould but take a View of the Iſland, learn the 
Nature of the Inhabitants, and acquaint himſelf 
with the Coaſt, Harbours, and Landing-places, 
to all which the Gauls were perfect Strangers. For 
almoſt none but Merchants reſort to that Iſland ; 
nor have even they any Knowledge of the Country, 
except the Sea-coaft, and the Parts oppoſite to 
Gaul. Having therefore called together the Mer- 
chants from all Parts, they could neither inform him 
of the largeneſs of the Iſland, nor what or how power- 
ful the Nations were that inhabited it, nor of their 
Cuſtoms, Art of War, or the Harbours fit to re- 
ceive large Ships. For theſe Reaſons, before he 
embarked himſelf, he thought proper to ſend C. Vo- 
luſenus with a Galley, to get ſome knowledge of 
theſe things; commanding him, as ſoon as he had 
informed himſelf in what he wanted to know, to re- 

turn with all expedition. He himſelf marched 
with his whole Army into the Territories of the 
Morini, becauſe thence was the neareſt ' Paſſage into 
Britain. Here he ordered a great many Ships from 
the neighbouring Ports to attend him, and the 
Fleet he had made uſe of the Year before in the 
Fenetian War, | ; 


14 XX. 
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BOOK. XIX. 8 the Britons having notice 

IV. of his Deſign, by the Merchants that reſorted to 

wy their Iſland; Ambaſſadors from many of their 
States came to Cæſar, with an offer of Hoſtages, 

and Submiſſion to the Authority of the People of 

Rome. To theſe he gave a favourable Audience ; 

and exhorting them to continue in the ſame mind, 

ſent them back into their own Country. Along 

with them he diſpatched Comius, whom he had 

conſtituted King of the Atrebations; a Man in 

whoſe Virtue, Wiſdom, and F idelity he greatly 

confided, and whoſe Authority in the Iſland was 

very conſiderable. To him he gave it in charge, 

to viſit as many States as he could, and perſuade 

them to enter into an Alliance with the Romans, 

letting them know at the ſame time that Cz/ar de- 

ſigned as ſoon as poſſible to come over in perſon to 

their Iſland. Voluſenus having taken a View of the 

Country, as far as was poſſible for one who had 

reſolved not to quit his Ship, or truſt himſelf in the 

hands of the Barbarians, returned on the fifth Day, 

and acquainted Ceſar with his Diſcoveries.” þ 


XX. WIE Caſar dals in thoſe Parts, 
for the ſake of getting ready his Fleet, Deputies 
arrived from almoſt all the Cantons of the Morini, 
to excuſe their late War with the People of Rome, 
as proceeding wholly from a national Fierceneſs, 
e their Ignorance of the Roman Cuſtoms; promiſ- 

likewiſe an entire Submiſſion for the future. 
This fell out very opportunely for Cæſar, who was 
unwilling to leave any Enemies behind him, nor 
would the Seaſon of the Year have even allowed 
him to engage in a War: belides, he judged it by 
no means proper ſo far to entangle himſelf in theſe 


trivial Affairs, as to be obliged to poſtpone the 
| Expedition 
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Expedition into Britain. He therefore ordered BO == 
them to ſend him a great Number of Hoſtages, IV. 
and upon their being delivered, received them 110 —.— 
his Alliance. Having got together about eighty 
Tranſports, which he thought would be ſufficient 

for the carrying over two Legions; M he diſtributed 

the Gallies he had over and above, to the Queſtor, 
Lieutenants, and Officers of the Cavalry. There 

were beſides eighteen Tranſports detained by con- 

trary Winds at a Port about eight Miles off, which 

he appointed to carry over the Cavalry. The reſt of 

the Army, under the Command of Q. Titurius Sali - 

nus, and L. Arunculeius Cotta, were ent againſt the 
Menapians, and thoſe Cantons of the Morini which 

had not ſubmitted, P. Sulpicius Rufus had the 

charge of the Harbour where he embarked, with 

a ſtrong Garriſon to maintain it. 


XXI. Tamos:: being in this manner eule, 
and the Wind ſpringing up fair, he weighed An- 
chor about one in the Morning, ordering the Ca- 
valry to embark at the other Port, and follow. him. 
But as theſe Orders were executed but ſlowly, he 
himſelf about ten in the Morning reached the Coaſt 
of Britain, where he ſaw all the Cliffs covered with 
the Enemy's Forces. The nature of the Place 
was ſuch, that the Sea being bounded by ſteep 
Mountains, the Enemy might eaſily launch their 
Javelins upon us from above. Not thinking this 
therefore a convenient Landing- place, he reſolved 
to lie by till three in the Afternoon, and wait 

the Arrival of the reſt of his Fleet. Mean-while 
having called the Lieutenants and military Tri- 
bunes together, he informed them of what he had 
learnt from Voluſenus, inſtructed them in the Part 
they were to act, and particularly exhorted them 
to do every thing with readinets and at a Signal 
given, 
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BOOK given, agreeable to the Rules of military Diſci- 
IV. pline, which in Sea Affairs eſpecially required Ex- 
pedition and Diſpatch, becauſe of all others the 
| moſt changeable and uncertain. Having diſmiſied 
them, and finding both the Wind and Tide fa- 
vourable, he made the Signal for weighing An- 
chor, and after ſailing about eight Miles farther, 

ſtops) a over-againſt a plain and open Shore. 


XXII. Bor the Barbarians perceiving our De- 
ſign, ſent their Cavalry and Chariots before, which 
they frequently make uſe of in Battle ; and follow- 
ing with the reſt of their Forces, endeavoured to 
oppoſe our landing. And indeed we found the 
Difficulty very great on many accounts: for our 
Ships being large, required a great depth of Wa- 
ter; and the Soldiers, who were wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the Places, and had their Hands embarraſſ- 
ed and loaden with a weight of Armour, were at the 
ſame time to leap from the Ships, ſtand breaſt- 
high amidſt the Waves, and encounter the Enemy; 
while they, fighting upon dry Ground, or advanc- 
ing only a little way into the Water; having the 
free uſe of all their Limbs, and in places which 
they perfectly knew, could boldly caſt their Darts, 
and {pur on their Horſes, well inured to that kind 
of Service. All theſe Circumſtances ſerving to 
ſpread a Terror among our Men, who were wholly 
ſtrangers to this way ot fighting; they puſhed not 
the Enemy with the ſame Vigour and Spirit as was 
vſual for them in Combats upon dry Ground. 


XXIII. Cæs AR obſcrving this, ordered fore Gal- 
hes,” a kind of Shipping leſs common with the Bar- 
barizns, and more eaſily governed and put in mo- 
tion, to advance a little from the Tranſports to- 
wards the Shore, in order to ſet upon the Enemy 

in 
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in flank, and by means of their Engines, Slings, BOOK 


and Arrows, drive them to ſome diſtance. This 


roved of conſiderable ſervice to our Men: for 


what with the ſurpriſe occaſioned by the make of 
our Gallies, the motion of the Oars, and the play- 
ing of the Engines, the Enemy were forced to halt, 
and in a little time began to give back. But our 
Men ſtill demurring to leap into the Sea, chiefly 
becauſe of the Depth of the Water in thoſe parts; 
the Standard-bearer of the tenth Legion, having 
firſt invoked the Gods for Succeſs, cried out aloud : 
Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, unleſs you will be- 
© tray the Roman Eagle into the Hands of the 
Enemy; for my part, I am reſolved to diſcharge 
my Duty to Ceſar and the Commonwealth.“ 
Upon this he jumped into the Sea, and advanced 
with the Eagle againſt the Enemy : whereat our 
Men exhorting one another to prevent ſo ſignal a 
Diſgrace; all that were in the Ship followed him: 
which being perceived by thoſe in the neareſt 
Veſſels, they alſo did the like, and boldly ap- 
proached ths Enemy. 2H 


XXIV. Taz Battle was obſtinate on both 
Sides : but our Men, as being neither able to keep 
their Ranks, nor get firm footing, nor follow their 
reſpective Standards; becauſe leaping promiſcu- 
ouſly from their Ships, every one joined the firſt En- 
ſign he met; were thereby thrown into great Confu- 
ſion. The Enemy on the other hand being well 
acquainted with the Shallows; when they ſaw our 
Men advancing ſingly from the Ships, ſpurred on 
their Horſes, and attacked them in that perplexity. 
In one Place great numbers would gather round an 
handful of the Romuns : others falling upon them 
in flank, galled them mightily with their Darts. 
Which Cæſar obſerving, ordered ſome ſmall Boats 

| to 
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this means the foremoſt Ranks of our Men having 


— got firm footing, were followed by all the reſt; 


when falling upon the Enemy briſkly, they were 


ſoon put to the rout. But as the Cavalry were 


not yet arrived, we could not purſue or advance 


far into the Iſland; which was the only thing 


wanting to render the Victory compleat. 


XXV. Tur Enemy being thus vanquiſhed in 
Battle, no ſooner got together after their Defeat, 
than they diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue 


for Peace; offering Hoſtages, and an entire Sub- 
miſſion to his Commands. Along with theſe Am- 
baſſadors came Comius the Atrebatian, whom Ceſar, 
as we have related above, had ſent before him into 


Britain. The Natives ſeized him as ſoon as he 


landed, and tho' he was charged with a Com- 


miſſion from Cæſar, threw him into Irons. But 


upon their late Defeat they thought proper to 9 
him back, throwing the Blame of what had ha 


pened upon the Multitude, and begged of Cæſar 
to £28 5 a Fault proceeding from Ignorance. 


Cefer, after ſome Complaints of their Behaviour, 


in that having of their own accord ſent Ambaſſa- 


dors to the Continent to ſue for Peace, they had 
yet without any Reaſon begun a War againſt him; 


told them at laſt he would forgive their Fault, and 
ordered them to ſend a certain number of Ho- 
i ſtages. Part were ſent immediately, and the reſt, 


as living at ſome diſtance, they promiſed to deliver 


in a few Days. Mean-time they diſbanded their 
Troops, and the ſeveral Chiefs came to Cæſar's 
Camp, to manage their own Concerns, and thoſe 
of che hack to which REY belonged.” 
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XXVI. A Peace being thus concluded fourB OO K 


Days after Cæſar's Arrival in Britain, the eighteen 


Tranſports appointed to carry the Cavalry, of 
whom we have ſpoken above, put to Sea with a 
gentle Gale. But when they had ſo near ap- 
proached the Coaſt, as to be even within view of 
the Camp; ſo violent a Storm all on a ſudden 
aroſe, that being unable to hold on their Courſe, 
ſome were obliged to return to the Port whence 
they ſet out, and others driven to the lower end 
of the Iſland weſtward, not without great Danger. 
There they caſt Anchor : but the Waves riſing 
very high, ſo as to fill the Ships with Water, they 
were again in the Night obliged to ſtand 'out to 
Sea, and make for the Continent of Gaul; That 
very Night it happened to be full Moon, when 
the Tides upon the Sea-coaſt always riſe higheſt, 
a thing at that time wholly unknown to the Romans. 
Thus at one and the ſame time, the Gallies which 
Cæſar made uſe of to tranſport his Men, and which 
he had ordered to be drawn up on the Strand, were 
filled with the Tide; and the Tempeſt fell furiouſly 
upon the Tranſports that lay at Anchor in the Road. 
Nor was it poſſible for our Men to attempt any thing 
for their preſervation. Many of the Ships being 
daſhed topieces, and thereſthaving loſt their Anchors, 


Tackle, and Rigging, which rendered them altoge- 


ther unfit for ſailing, a general Conſternation ſpread 
itſelf thro* the Camp. For there were no other 
Ships to carry back the Troops, nor any Materials 
to repair thoſe that had been diſabled by the Tem- 
peſt. And as it had been all along Cæſar's deſign 
to winter in Gaul, he was. wholly without Corn 
to ſubſiſt the Troops in thoſe parts. 


XXVII. ALL this being known to the Britiſh | 


Chiefs, who after the Battle had repaired to Cz- 
3 far's 


IV. 
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BOOK ſar's Camp, to perform the Conditions of the Trea- 


ty; they began to hold Conferences among them- 


= ſelves. And as they plainly faw that the "Romans 


were deftitute both of Cavalry, Shipping, and 
Corn; and caſily judged, from the ſmallneſs of 
the Camp, that the number of their Troops was 
but inconſiderable; in which Notion they were 
the more confirmed, becauſe Cæſar having brought 
over the Legions without Baggage, had occalion 
to incloſe but a ſmall ſpot of Ground: they thought 
this a convenient Opportunity for taking up Arms, 
and by intercepting the Roman Convoys t to protract 
the Affair *till Winter; being confidently perſuad- 
ed, that by defeating theſe Ti roops, or cutting off 


their Return, they ſhould effectually put a ſtop to 


all future Attempts upon Britain. Having there- 


fore entered into a joint Confederacy, they by de- 


grees left the Camp, and began to draw the Iſland- 
ers together. But Cæſar, tho* he was not yet ap- 


prized of their Deſign, yet gueſſing in part at their 


Intentions, by the Diſaſter which had befallen his 
Fleet, and the Delays formed in relation to the Ho- 
ſtages, determined to provide againſt all Events. 
He therefore had Corn daily brought in to his 
Camp, and ordered the Timber of the Ships that 
had been moſt damaged to be made uſe of in re- 
pairing the reſt, ſending to Gaul for what other 
Materials he wanted. As the Soldiers were indefa- 
tigable in this Service, his Fleet was ſoon in a Con- 
dition to ſail, having loſt only twelve Ships. 


XXVIII. DurinoG theſe Tranſactions, the ſe- 
venth Legion being ſent out to forage according to 
Cuſtom ; as part were employed in cutting down 
the Corn, and part in carrying it to the Camp, 
without ſuſpicion of attack ; News was brought to 


Cæſar, that a greater Cloud of Duſt than ordinary 
was 
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was ſeen on that ſide where the Legion was. Cæſarg O OK 
ſuſpecting how matters went, marched. with the IV. 
Cohorts that were upon Guard, ordering two . 
others to ſucceed in their room, and all the Soldiers 
in the Camp to arm and follow him as ſoon as poſſi» 
ble. When he was advanced a little way from the 
Camp, he ſaw his Men overpower'd by the Ene- 
my, and with great difficulty able to ſuſtain the 
Fight, being driven into a ſmall Compals, and ex- 
poſed on every ſide to the Darts of their Adverſa- 
ries. For as the Harveſt was gathered in every 
where elſe, and one only Field left; the Enem 
ſuſpecting that our Men would come thither to fo- 
; rage, had hid themſelves during the Night in 
: the Woods; and waiting till our Men had quitted 
f their Arms, and diſperſed themſelves to fall a reap- 
ing; they ſuddenly attacked them, killed ſome, 
put the reſt into diſorder, and began to ſurround 
them with their Horſes and Chariots. 


22 — I — 


XXIX. Tneix way of fighting with their 
Chariots is this: Firſt they drive their Chariots 
on all ſides, and throw their Darts; inſomuch 
that by the very terror of the Horſes, and noiſe of 
the Wheels, they often break the Ranks of the 
Enemy. When they have forced their way into 
the midſt of the Cavalry, they quit their Chariots, 
and fight on Foot. Mean-time the Drivers retire 
a little from the Combat, and place themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as to favour the Retreat of their 
Countrymen, ſhould they be overpower'd by the 
Enemy. Thus in Action they perform the Part 
both of nimble Horſemen, and ſtable Infantry : 
and by continual Exerciſe and Uſe have arrived 
at that Expertneſs, that in the moſt ſteep and diffi- 
cult Places, they can ſtop their Horſes upon 
a full ſtretch, turn them which way they pleaſe, 
run along the Pole, reſt on the Harneſs, and throw 

them ſelves 
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3 O OKthemſelves back into their Chariots with Pen 
IV. Dexterity. . 
— — 


XXX. Our Men being aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded with this new way of fighting, Cæſar came 
very timely to their Relief: for upon his Ap- 
proach the Enemy made a ſtand, and the Romans 
began to recover from their Fear. This ſatisfied 
Czſar for the preſent, who not thinking it a proper 
ſeaſon to provoke the Enemy, and bring on a ge- 
neral Engagement, ſtood facing them for ſome time, 
and then led back the Legions to the Camp. The 
continual Rains that followed for ſome Days after, 
both kept the Romans within their Intrenchments, 
and withheld the Enemy from attacking us. Mean- 
time the Britons diſpatched Meſſengers into all 
parts, to make known to their Countrymen the 
imall number of the Roman Troops, and the fa- 
vourable Opportunity they had of making im- 
menſe Spoils, and freeing their Country for ever 
from all future Invaſions, by ſtorming the Enemy's 
Camp. Having by this means got together a great 
Body of Infantry and Cavalry, they drew towards 
our Intrenchments. 


XXXI. CsAR, tho' he foreſaw that the Ene- 
my, if beaten, would in the ſame manner as be 
fore eſcape the Danger by flight; yet having got 
about thirty Horſe, whom Comius the Atrebatian 
had brought over with him from Gaul; he drew up 
the Legions in order of Battle before the Camp: 
and falling upon the Britons, who were not able to 

ſuſtain the ſhock of our Men, ſoon put them to 
flight. The Romans purſuing them as long as their 
ſtrength would permit, made a terrible Slaughter; 
and ſetting fire to their Houſes and Villages a great 

way round, returned to the Camp. 5 
XXXI, 
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XXXII. Tus fame Day Ambaſſadors cameB 


-- 


XIE. 


e# x 


ook 
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from the Enemy to Cæſar to ſue for Peace. Ceſar, |; 


doubled the number of Hoſtages he had before 
impoſed upon them, and ordered them to be ſent 
over to him into Gaul, becauſe the Equinox com- 
ing on, and his Ships being leaky, he thought it 
not prudent to put off his Return till Winter. 

fair Wind offering, he ſet ſail a little after midnight, 
and arrived ſafe in Gaul. Two of his Tranſports not 
being able to reach the ſame Port with the reſt, were 
driven into a Haven a little lower in the Country. 


XXXIII. Ix theſe two Veſſels were about three 
hundred Soldiers, who having landed, and being 


upon their March to the Camp; the Morini, who 


had ſubmitted to Cæſar upon his ſetting out for 
Britain, drawn by the hopes of Plunder, ſurrounded 
them at firſt with only a few Men, and ordered 
them to lay down their Arms under pain of being 
put to the Sword. But they, caſting themſelves 
into an Orb, ſtood upon their Defence; when all 
on a ſudden ſix — more of the Enemy ap- 
peared, rouzed by the noiſe of the Combatants. 
Cæſar having notice of what paſſed, ſent all his 


Cavalry to the aſſiſtance of the Romans. Mean- 


while our Men withſtood all the Attacks of the 
Enemy, and bravely maintained the Fight for up- 
wards of ſix Hours, having ſlain great Numbers of the 
Morini, while on their fide only a few were wounded. 
But no ſooner did our Cavalry appear, than the 
Enemy, throwing down their Arms, betook them- 
ſelves to flight, and were almoſt all ſlain in the 


© # 


Purſurt; -- < 


XXXIV. Tur Day after Cæſar ſent T. Labienus, 
with the Legions returned out of Britain, againſt 
Vor. I, K the 
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BU OK the rebellious Morini; who being deprived by the 
TY. . Drought of the Benefit of their Marſhes, which 
gad ſerved them for ſhelter the Year before, almoſt | 
all fell into his Power. Mean-tune Q. Titurius, and 

L. Cotta, who had been ſent againſt the Menapians, |} 

having laid waſte their Territories with Fire and | 

Sword, and plundered their Habitations, returned 

to Cæſar, not being able to come up with the N.. 

napians themſelves, who had retired into impene- | 


trable Foreſts. Ceſar quartered all his Troops 
among the Belgians. Only two of the Britiſh States 
ſent Hoſtages into Gaul, the reſt neglecting to per- 
form the Conditions of the Treaty. F or theſe 
-. Succefles a Thankſgiving of twenty Days was de- 
creed by the Senate. 
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c. FULIUS CASARs 
COMMENTARIES 


OF HIS 


WARS in GAUL. 


B OO K V. 


Tus ARGUMENT. 


I. Czfar leaving Orders with his Lieutenants in Gaul 
to build a Fleet, ſets out for Italy and Illyricum, 
_ where he puts a ſtop to the Incurſions of the Piruſtæ. 
II. Returning thence into Gaul, he marches againſt 
the Treviri, and quiets the Diferbexces in that 
Province, IV. Dumnorix withdrawing from the 
Roman Camp with the Eduan Cavalry, is purſued 
and flain. VII. Cæſar paſſes over into Britain. VIII. 
And forces the Enemy from the Woods in which they 
had taken ſhelter. IX. But underſtanding that his 
Fleet had ſuffered greatly by a Storm, he quits the 
purſuit of the Britons, repairs his Fleet, fortifies 
his Camp, and then returns againſt the Enemy. X. 
A deſcription of Britain, and its Inhabitants. XI. 
Cæſar defeats the Britons in various Encounters. 
XIV. Paſſes the Thames. XIX. Returns into 
Gaul. XX. And becauſe of the great ſcarcity of 
Corn, diſtributes his Legions among the ſeveral States. 
XXI. Taſgetius ſlain among the Carnutes. XXII. 
Ambiorix and Cativulcus excite ſeveral States 
to 4 Revolt. XXIII. Ambiorix by an artful 
Speech perſuades Titurius 20 quit his Camp, and 
ettacking him in his March, cuts him off with his 
<ohole Party. XXX. Being afterwards Joined by 
the Nervians, he falls upon Cicero's Camp. 
XXXVI. The noble Emulation of Pulfio and Va- 
renus. XXX VII. Cæſar marches to Cicero's relief. 
XLI. The Gauls quit the Siege, and advance to meet 
him. XLII. Cæſar defeats them in Battle. XLIV. 
And to prevent their continual Revolts, reſolves to 
paſs the Winter in Gaul. XLV. The Senones, 
Treviri, and other States, bear the Roman Yoke 
with impatience. XLVII. Indutiomarus attacks 
Labienus's Camp. XLIX. But being ſlain in the 
Attempt, the Gauls ſeparate, and T une is in 
great meaſure reſtored, 
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Claudius, Cæſar leaving his Winter- quarters 

to go into Laß, as was his yearly Cuſtom, 

gave Orders to his Lieutenants, who had the 
charge of the Legions, to build as many Ships 
as poſſible during the Winter, and to repair ſuch as 
were old. He preſcribed the form and manner of 
building; ordering them to be ſomewhat lower 
than was uſual in the Mediterranean, for the con- 
venience of embarking and landing his Men; which 
he judged the more neceſſary, as' he had obſerved, 
that by reaſon of the frequent returns of the Tide, 
there was leſs depth of Water upon the Britiſh 
Coaſt. He likewiſe commanded them to be built 
broader than ordinary, that they might receive 
the greater number of Horſes and Carriages ; and 
to be contrived for lightneſs and expedition, to 
K 3 which 
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B O OK which the lowneſs of theirDecks greatly contributed. 
V. He ſent to Spain for the Materials neceſſary in 
wa —Shyilding and equipping them; and having finiſhed 


the Diet of Ciſalpine Gaul, ſet out for 1!lyricum, up- 

on advice that” the Piruſtæ were laying waſte the 

Province by their Incurſions. When he arrived 

there, he ordered the ſeveral States to furniſh their 

Contingents, and- appointed a Place of general 

Rendezyous. The Report of this no ſooner ſpread 

among the Piryſtz, than they ſent Ambaſladors to 

inform him; that nothing had been done againſt 

the Province by publick Authority, and that they 

were ready to make what Satisfaction he required. 

Cæſar pleaſed with their Submiſſion, ordered them 
to bring him Hoſtages, and named the Day by 

which they were to be delivered ; threatening them 

with a fierce War in caſe of Diſobedience. Theſe 

being accordingly brought by the Day prefixed, he 
appointed Arbitrators between the contending 
States, to eſtimate the Damages, and determine 

what Reparation was to be made. 


II. Havixc diſpatched theſe: Affairs, and held 

2 general Diet of the Province, he returned again 
into Ciſalpine Gaul, and thence went to the Army. 
Upon his Arrival, he viſited all the Quarters of 
the Legions ; and found, that by the ſingular Di- 
ligence of the Soldiers, notwithſtanding the great- 
eft ſcarcity of Materials, no leſs than fix hundred 
Tranſports, fuch as we have deſcribed above, and 
twenty-eight Gallies, were in ſuch forwardneſs, 
that in a few Days they would be ready to be 
launched. Having praiſed his Soldiers. and thoſe 
whom he had ſet over the Works, he gave them 
what further Inſtructions he thought neceſſary, and 
ordered the whole Fleet to rendezvous at Port-1tius, 
whence he knew lay the moſt commodious Paſſage 
| ro 
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to Britain; it being there not above thirty Miles BO OG RK 


diſtant from the Continent. Leaving what Sol- 
diers he thought neceſſary for this Purpoſe, he ad- 
vanced at the head of four Legions without Bag- 
gage, and eight hundred Horſe, into the Country 
of the Treviri ; becauſe they neither appeared at the 
general Diets of Gaul, nor ſubmitted to the Orders 
of the Commonwealth ; and were beſides reported 
to be ſoliciting the Germans beyond the Nine. 


III. Tuts State is by far the moſt powerful of 
all Gaul in Horſe: they have likewiſe a very ſtrong 
and numerous Infantry ; and, as we have before 
obſerved, border upon the Rhine. Two of their 

rincipal Men, Indutiomarus and Cingetorix, were 
at this time Competitors for the ſupreme Authority. 
Cingetorix, as ſoon as he heard of the Arrival of 
Cæſar and the Legions, came to him, and aſſured 
him ; that he and all his Party would continue 
firm to their Duty, and never abandon the Intereſt 
of the Romans : at the ſame time he informed him 
of all that had paſſed among the Treviri, But 
Indutiomarus, drawing together great Numbers of 
Horſe and Foot, and ſecuring ſuch as were unable 
to bear Arms in the Foreſt of Arden, which ex- 
tends from the Rhine quit croſs the Country of 
Treves, to the Territories of the Rhemi; reſolved 
to try the fortune of War, But ſoon after, as 
ſeveral of the leading Men of the State, partly out 
of attachment to Cingetorix, partly terrified by the 
Approach of the Roman Army, came to Cæſar to 
ſolicit in their own behalf, ſince they found them- 
ſelves incapable of effectually ſerving their Country: 
Indutiomarus fearing an univerſal Defection, ſent 
likewiſe Ambaſſadors to him to acquaint him: 
That he had choſen to ſtay at home, and forbear 
« coming to the Roman Camp, with no other view 

1 e but 
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BOOK* but to heap the State in its Duty; leſt, in the 
een Abſence of 
2 << been drawn into ſome raſh Step: That the 


the Nobility, the People might have 


* whole Country was now at his Command; and 
« he ready, with Cz/ar's Permiſſion, to attend him 
& in Perſon, and put his own Concerns, as well 
« as thoſe of the State, under his Protection.“ 
Tho? Cæſgar well underſtood the Reaſon of his pre- 
ſent Submiſſion, and by what Conſiderations he had 
been deterred from the proſecution of his firſt De- 
ſign ; yet unwilling to waſte the whole Summer 
in the Country. of Treves, when every thing was in 
readineſs for his Expedition into Britain, he ordered 
Indutiomarus to attend him with two hundred Ho- 
ſtages. Theſe being accordingly brought, and 
among them the Son, and all the neareſt Relations 
of Indutiomarus, whom he had ſpecified by name; 
Cæſar encouraged and exhorted him to continue 
firm in his Duty, Nevertheleſs, aſſembling all 
the principal Men of Treves, he reconciled them 
one after another to Cingetorix, as well on account 
of his ſingular Merit, as becauſe he thought it of 
the greateſt Importance, to eſtabliſh thoroughly 
the Authority of a Man, of whoſe ſteddy and in- 
violable Attachment he had ſuch convincing Proof. 
Indutiomarus highly reſented this Proceeding, which 
tended ſo much to the diminution of his Power; 
and as he had all along been an Enemy to the Ro- 
mans, this new Affront provoked him ſtill more. 


IV. Task Affairs being ſettled, Cz/ar arrived 
with his Legions at the Port of Lius. There he 


found, that about forty. of his Ships, built in the 


Country of the Belgians, having been attacked by 
a Storm, and diſabled from continuing their Voy- 
age, had been obliged to put back. The reſt were 
all equipped and rigged, ready to obey the firſt 
| | | Signal, 
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thouſand in number, and the prime Nobility of 
the ſeveral States, met him likewiſe, by order, at 
this Place. His Deſign was, to leave only a few of 
theſe Nobles behind him in Gaul, on whoſe Fi- 
delity he could rely; and to take the reſt with him 
to Britain as Hoſtages, the better to prevent any 
Commotions during his Abſence. 


V. Dumnorix the A#duan, of whom we have 
ſpoken above, was one of thoſe that attended him 
on this Occaſion, Him in particular he reſolved 
to carry along with him, as he knew him to 
be a lover of Novelties, ambitious, enterpriſing, 
and of great Intereſt and Authority among the 
Gauls. Beſides all this, he had publickly ſaid in an 
Aſſembly of the A#duans, that Czſor had inveſted 
him with the Sovereignty of their . State : which 
Reſolution, tho* by no means | pleaſing to the 
Aduans, they yet durſt not ſend Ambaſſadors to 
Czfar, either to oppoſe or get reverſed : nor was 
Cæſar otherwiſe informed of the matter, but by 
thoſe whom he had placed about Dumnorix, to have 
an Eye over his Conduct. Dumnorix, at firſt, 
earneſtly petitioned to be left in Gaul; ſometimes 
pretending he was unuſed to failing, and afraid of 
the Sea; ſometimes urging religious Engagements, 
which required him to ſtay at home.. But finding 
all his Endeavours to no purpoſe, he began to ſo- 
licit the Chiefs of the Gauls, diſcourſing them 
apart, and adviſing them not to leave the -Conti- 


nent. The more to awaken their Fears, he told 


them: ©* That Cæſar had his particular Reaſons 
or carrying with him all the Nobility of Gaul; 
© becauſe not daring to diſpatch them in their own 
Country, he was in hopes of finding a favourable 
* Opportunity to execute his cruel Purpoſe in 
* Britain,” He therefore exhorted them to join 

in 
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BOOKin a mutual Alliance, and oblige themſelves by a 
V. folemn Oath, to purſue with common Conſent ſuch 


-—Y=" Meaſures as ſhould appear neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of Gaul. 


| 

| VI. Tno' Cæſar was fully informed of theſe 
| Practices; yet in conſideration of his ſingular Re- 
gard for the Aduans, he contented himſelf with 
endeavouring to check and traverſe his Deſigns : de- 
termined notwithſtanding to continue inflexible, and 
at all hazards prevent any Misfortune to himſelf 
and the Commonwealth from a Spirit, which he 
tound every Day growing more hardy and intrepid. | 
Being therefore- detained in this Place about five 
and twenty Days, during which the North-weit | 
Wind, very common on that Coaſt, hindered him | 
trom failing ; he ſtudied by the ways of Gentleneſs 
and Perſuaſion, to keep Dumnorix in his Duty, | 
without neglecting however to watch all his Motions. 
Ar laſt, the Wind ſpringing up fair, he ordered | 
the Horſe and Foot to embark. As this univerſally ; 
engaged the Attention of the Camp, Dumnorix, 
unknown to Cæſar, drew off the Z#duan Cavalry, | 
and began his March homeward. Cæſar being in- ; 
formed of it, immediately put a ſtop to the Em- | 
barkation; and poſtponing every other Conſide- 

ration, ordered out a ſtrong Party of Horſe to pur- ; 
ſue and bring him back. If he made reſiſtance, or | 
refaſed to obey, they had Orders- to kill him : for 
he judged, that a Man who had ſlighted his perſonal 
Authority, would not pay any great regard to his ; 
Commands in his Abſence. - When they had over- 
taken him, he refuſed to return; and defending 
himſelf Sword in hand, implored the Aſſiſtance of 
his Followers, often calling out, that he was 
free, and the Subject of a free State. The Romans, 
according to the Orders they had received, — 
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ed and flew him; upon which all the Æduan CayalryB O * - 


returned to C2/ar. 


VII. Tars Affair concluded; and Labienus being 
left in Gaul with three Legions, and two thouſand 
Horſe, to defend the Port, provide Corn, have 
an eye upon the Tranſactions of the Continent, and 
take meaſures accordingly ; Cz/ar weighed Anchor 
about Sun-ſet with five Legions, and the ſame 
number of Horſe he had left with Labienus : and 
advancing with a gentle South-wind, continued his 
Courſe till midnight, when he found himſelf be- 
calmed : but the Tide till driving him on, at day- 
break he ſaw Britain on his left. When again fol- 
lowing the return of the Tide, he rowed with all 
his might, to reach that part of the Iſland which he 
had marked out the Summer before, as moſt con- 
venient for Landing, And on this occaſion the 
Diligence of the Soldiers cannot be enough com- 
mended ; who labouring inceſſantly at the Oar, 
urged the Tranſports and Ships of Burden fo ſwiftly, 
that they equalled the Courſe of the Gallies. The 
whole Fleet reached the Coaſt of Britain about 
Noon : nor did any Enemy appear in view. But 
as Cæſar afterwards underſtood from the Priſoners ; 
though a great Army of Britons had repaired to 
the Coaſt; yet terrified by the vaſt Number of 
Ships, which, together with thoſe of the laſt Year's 
Expedition, and ſuch as had been fitted out by 
particular Perſons for their own uſe, amounted to 
upwards of eight hundred ; they retired haſtily 
from the Shore, and hid themſelves behind the 
Mountains, | 


VIII. CæsaR having landed his Army, and 
choſen a proper Place for his Camp; as ſoon as he 
underſtood from the Priſoners where the Enemy's 

Forces 
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BOOK Forces lay; leaving ten Cohorts upon the Coaſt, 
V. together with three hundred Horſe, to guard his 
wor Fleet; he ſet out about midnight in queſt of the 


Enemy; being under the lefs concern for his Ships, 
becauſe he had left them at Anchor upon a ſmooth 
and open Shore, under the Charge of 9. Atrius, 
After a March of twelve Hours during the Night, 
he came within ſight of the Enemy ; who having 

ſted themſelves behind a River with their Ca- 
valry and Chariots, attacked us from the higher 
Ground, in order to oppoſe our Paſſage : but being 
repulſed by our Horſe, they retreated towards the 
Woods, into a Place ſtrongly fenced both by Na- 
ture and Art, and which, in all probability, had 
been fortified before on occaſion of ſome domeſtick 
War : for all the Avenues were ſecured by ſtro 
Barricades of felled Trees. They never fallied out 
of the Wood but in ſmall Parties, thinking it 
enough to defend the Entrance againſt our Men. 
But the Soldiers of the ſeventh Legion, advancing 
under cover of their Shields, and having caſt up a 
Mount, forced the Intrenchments with little loſs, 
and obliged the Enemy to abandon the Wodd, 
Cæſar forbid all Purſuit z both becauſe he was un- 
acquainted with the nature of the Country ; and 
the Day being far ſpent, he reſolved to employ the 
reſt of it in fortifying his Camp. 


IX. EaxLy the next Morning, he divided his 
Troops both Horſe and Foot into three Bodies, 
and ſent them out in purſuit of the Enemy. They 
were advanced but a little way, and juſt come with- 
in fight of the Rear of the Britons, when a Party 
of Horſe from Atrius came to Ceſar, and informed 
him, That a dreadful Storm ariſing the Night 
before, had fallen violently upon the Fleet, and 
*-driven almoſt all the Ships aſhore : That neither 
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« Anchors nor Cables, nor all the Addreſs of the B OO K 
« Mariners and Pilots, had been able to reſiſt the V. 
« Fury of the Tempeſt ; which had done unſpeak- wenn 


& able Damage to the Fleet, by reaſon of the Ships 
« running foul of one another.” Cæſar, upon 


this Intelligence, recalls his Legions and Cavalry, 


commanding them to give over the Purſuit. He 
himſelf returns to his Ships, and finds every thing 
according to the Reports and Letters he had re- 
ceived; forty of them being entirely deſtroyed, 
and the reſt ſo damaged that they were hardly re- 
pairable. He therefore ſer all the Carpenters. of 
the Army to work, and wrote for others to Gaul; 
ordering Labienus at the ſame time, with the Le- 
gions under his Command, to build what Ships he 
could. He thought it likewiſe ſafeſt, though a 
Work of great Labour and Difficulty, to draw all 
his Ships on ſhore, and incloſe them within, the 
Fortifications of his Camp, Ten Days were ſpent 
in the Service, during which the Soldiers had. no 
intermiſſion of Fatigue, not even in the Night. 
The Ships being in this manner ſecured, and the 
Camp ſtrongly fortified, he left the ſame Troops 
to guard it as before, and returned to the Place 
where he had quitted the Purſuit of the Enemy. 
Upon his Arrival he found the Forces of the Britons 
conſiderably increaſed. The chief Command and 
Adminiſtration of the War, was, by common 
Conſent, conferred upon Caſſibelanus; whoſe Ter- 
ritories were divided from the Maritime States by 
the Thames, a River eighty Miles diſtant from the 
Sea. This Prince had hitherto been engaged in 
almoſt continual Wars with his Neighbours : but 
the Terror of our Arrival making the Britons unite 
among themſelves, they intruſted him with the 
whole Conduct of the War. 
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BOOK X. Tus inland Parts of Britain are inhabited 
V. by thoſe, whom Fame reports to be the Natives of 
te Soil. The Sea-coaſt is peopled with Belgians, 
drawn thither by the love of War and Plunder, 
Theſe laſt, paſſing over from different Parts, and 
ſettling in the Country, ſtill retain the Names of 
the ſeveral States whence they are deſcended, |} 
The Ifland is well peopled, full of Houſes built | 
after the manner of the Gaul, and abounds 
in Cattle. They uſe braſs Money, and iron 
Rings of a certain weight. The Provinces remote 
from the Sea produce Tin, and thoſe upon | 
the Coaſt Iron; but the latter in no great Quanti- a 
ty. Their Braſs is all imported. All kinds of 
Wood grow here the ſame as in Gaul, except the | 
Fir and Beech-tree. They think it unlawfal to 
feed upon Hares, Pullets, or Geeſe ; yet they breed 
them up for their Diverſion and Pleaſure. The 
Climate is more temperate than in Gaul, and the 
Colds leſs intenſe, The Iſland is triangular, one 
of its ſides facing Gaul. The Extremity towards 
Kent, whence is the neareſt Paſſage to Gaul, lies 
Eaſtward : the other ſtretches South-weſt. This 
ſide extends about five hundred Miles. Another 
ſide looks towards Spain weſtward. Over-againſt 
this lies /reland, an Iſland eſteemed not above half 
as large as Britain, and ſeparated from it by an in- 
terval equal to that between Britain and Gaul. In 
this interval lies the Ifle of Mona, beſides ſeveral 
other leſſer Iſlands, of which ſome write, that in 
che time of the Winter- ſolſtice, they have Night 
for thirty Days together. We could make out no- 2 
thing of this upon Enquiry, only diſcovered by 4 
means of our Hour-glaſſes, that the Nights were 5 
| ſhorter than in Gaul. The length of this fide is 
computed at ſeven hundred Miles. The laſt ſide 
faces the North- eaſt, and is fronted by no part - 
| the 
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the Continent, only towards one of its Extremities it BOOK 
ſeems to eye chiefly the German Coaſt. It is thought V: 
to extend in length about eight hundred Miles. Thus * 


the whole Iſland takes in a Circuit of two thou- 
ſand Miles. The Inhabitants of Net, which lies 
wholly on the Sea- coaſt, are the moſt civilized of 
all the Britous, and differ but little in chew Man- 
ners from the Gauls. The greater part of thoſe 
within the Country never ſow their Lands, bur live 
on Fleſh and Milk, and go clad in Skins. All the 
Britons in general paint themſelves with Woad, 
which gives a bluiſh Caſt to the Skin, and makes 
them look dreadful in Battle. They are long- 
hair'd; and ſhave all the reſt of the Body except 
the Head and upper Lip. Ten or twelve of them 
live together, having their Wives in common; 
eſpecially Brothers, or Parents and Children 
amongſt themſelves: but the Iſſue is always afcrib- 
ed to him who firſt eſpouſed the Mother. 


XI. The Enemy's Horſe, ſupported by their 
Chariots, vigorouſly charged our Cavalry on their 
March; yet we every where had the better, and 
drove them to their Woods and Hills: but after 
making great Slaughter, venturing to continue the 
Purſuit too far, we loſt ſome Men. Some time 
after, ſallying unexpectedly from the Woods, and 
falling ſuddenly upon our Men while employed in 
fortifying their Camp, a ſharp Conflict enſued be- 
tween them and the advanced Guard. Cæſan ſent 
two Cohorts to their Aſſiſtance; whom the Britons 
charging in ſeparate Parties, ſo ſurpriſed with their 
new manner of fighting, that they broke through, 
routed them, and returned without Loſs. Q La- 
berius Durus, à military. Tribune, was. flain on this 
occaſion ; but ſome freſh Cohorts coming up, the 
Britons were at laſt repulſed. - .. I 
XIL 
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BOOK XII. By this Action which happened within 
V. view of the Camp, and of which the whole Army 
ore Spectators, it evidently appeared, that our 
heavy armed Legions, who could neither purſue 
thoſe that retired, nor durſt venture to forſake their 
Standards, were by no means a fit match for ſuch 
an Enemy. Nor could even the Cavalry engage 
without great danger; it being uſual for the Bri- 
tons to counterfeit a Retreat, until they had drawn 
them a conſiderable way from the Legions ; when 
{uddenly quitting their Chariots, they charged them 
on Foot, and by this unequal manner of fighting, 
made it alike dangerous to purſue or retire. Add 
to all this, that they never fought in a Body, but 
in ſmall Parties, and with conſiderable Intervals 
between. They had likewiſe. their Petachments 
ſo placed, as eaſily to protect their flying Troops, 
and fend freſh Supplies where needful. 


XIII. Tur next Day they ſtationed themſelves 
among the Hills, at a diſtance from our Camp, 
and appeared only in ſmall Bodies, nor ſeemed ſo 

forward to ſkirmiſh with our Cavalry as the Day 
before. But about Noon, Cz/ar ordering out three 
Legions to forage, with all the Cavalry, under 
the Command of C. Trebonius his Lieutenant; they 
fell ſuddenly upon the Foragers on all ſides, and 
even attacked the Legions and Standards. Our 
Men vigorouſly returning the Charge, repulſed 
them; and the Cavalry finding themſelves ſup- 
ported by the Foot, continued the Purſuit till they 
had utterly broken them; inſomuch that great 
Numbers being ſlain, they could neither find an 
opportunity to rally, deſcend from their Chariots, 
or face about to make Reſiſtance. After this 
Defeat, the auxiliary Troops, which had a in 
rom 
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from all Parts, returned ſeverally to their on BOO 
Homes; nor did the Enemy, from this time, ap- V. 


pear any more againſt us with their whole Forces. 


XIV. C#sax perceiving their Deſign, marched 
towards the Thames, to penetrate into the King- 
dom of Caffibelanus. This River is fordable 2 
in one place, and that not without great difficulty, 
When he arrived, he ſaw the Enemy drawn up in 
great Numbers on the other ſide. They had like- 
wiſe ſecured the Banks with ſharp Stakes, and dri- 
ven many of the ſame kind into the Bottom of 
the River, yet ſo as to be covered by the Water. 
Czſer having Intelligence of this from the Priſoners 
and Deſerters, ſent the Cavalry before, ordering 
the Legions to follow cloſe after ; which they did 
with ſo much Expedition and Briſkneſs, though 
nothing but their Heads were above the Water, 
that the Enemy, unable to ſuſtain their Charge, 
quitted the Banks, and betook themſelves to flight. 


XV. Cass!BELANUS, as we have before inti- 
mated, finding himſelt unable to keep the Field, 
diſbanded all his other Forces ; and retaining only 
four thouſand Chariots, watched our Motions, al- 
ways keeping at ſome diftance from us, and ſhel- 
tering himſelf in Woods and inacceſſible Places, 
whither he had likewiſe made ſuch of the Inhabi- 
tants with their Cattle retire, as lay upon our 
Rout : and if at any time our Cavalry ventured 
upon a freer Excurſion into the Fields, to plun- 
der and lay waſte the Country; as he was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the Roads and Defiles, 
he would fally from the Woods with ſome of the 
Chariots, and fall upon our Men diſperſed and in 
diſorder. Theſe frequent Alarms obliged us to 


be much upon our Guard; nor would Cæſar ſuffer 
Vol. I. L the 
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BOOKthe Cavalry to remove to any diſtance from the 
V. Legions, or to pillage and deſtroy the Country, 
wy—— unleſs where the Foot was at hand to ſuſtain them. 


XVI. Mcan-TiME the Trinobantes, one of the 
moſt powerful States in thoſe parts, ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors to Ceſar. Of this State was Mandubratins, 
who had fled for Protection to Cæſar in Gaul, that 
he might avoid the Fate of his Father [manventins, 
whom Caſſibelanus had put to death. The Ambal- 
ſadors promiſed Obedience and Submiſſion in the 
name of the Province; and withal intreated him 
to defend Mandubratius againſt the Violence of Ca/- 
fibelanus, and reſtore him to the Government of 
their State. Cæſar ordered them to deliver forty 
Hoſtages, and furniſh his Army with Corn; fend- 
ing back at the fame time Mandubratius. They 
yielded to his Demands without delay, ſent the 


appoinred number of Hoſtages, and ſupplied him 
with Corn. 


XVII. Tux Protection granted to the Trinobantes, 
ſecuring them from the Inſults of the Soldiers; the 
Cenimag ni, Segontiaci, Aucalites, Bibroci, and Caſſ, 
fend Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar, and ſubmit. From 
them he had Intelligence, that he was not far from 
the Capital of Caſſibelanus, which was ſituated amidſt 
Woods and Marſhes, and whither great numbers 
of Men and Cattle were retired. A Town among 
the Britons 15 nothing more than a thick Wood, 
tortified with a Ditch and Rampart, to ſerve as a 
place of Retreat againſt the Incurſions of their Ene- 
mies. Thither he marched with his Legions : and 
tho* the Place appeared to be extremely ſtrong 
both by Art and Nature, he nevertheleſs reſolved 


to attack it in two ſeveral Quarters. The Enemy, 
after a ſhort ſtand, were obliged at laſt to give way, 
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and retire by another part of the Wood. Vaſt B O O K 
numbers of Cattle were found in the Placez and V. 
many of the Britons were either made Priſoners, 
or loſt their lives in the Purſuit, 


XVIII. Write theſe things paſſed beyond the 
Thames, Calſibelanus diſpatched Meſſengers to Kent, 
which, as we have before obſerved, was ſituated 
along the Sea-coalt. This Country was then un- 
der the Government of four Kings, Cingetorix, Car- 
nilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, who had Orders 
to draw all their Forces together, and fall ſuddenly 
upon the naval Camp of the Romans. But our Men 
ſallying upon them as they approached, made great 
ſlaughter of their Troops, took Cingetorix one of 
their Leaders Priſoner, and returned ſafe to the 
Camp. Cafſibelanus, upon the News of this Battle, 
diſcouraged by ſo many Loſſes, the Devaſtation of 
his Territories, and above all the Revolt of the 
Provinces ; ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue for 
Peace, by the Mediation of Comius of Arras. 


XIX. C«sar deſigning to pals the Winter in Gaul, 
becauſe of the frequent Commotions in that Country 
and reflecting that but a ſmall part of the Summer 
remained, during which it would be eaſy to pro- 
tract the War; demanded Hoſtages, and appoint- 
ed the yearly Tribute which Britain was to pay to 
the Romans. At the fame time he ſtrictly charged 
Caſſibelanus to offer no Injury to Mandubratius or 
the Trinobantes. Having received the Hoſtages, 
he led his Troops back to the Sea-fide, where he 
found his Fleet repaired. Orders were immediately 
given to launch it: and becauſe the number of 
Priſoners was exceeding great, and ſeveral Ships 
had been deſtroyed by the Tempeſt, he reſolved 
to carry over his Men at two Embarkations. Hap- 

Ho pily 
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BO O k pily it ſo fell out, notwithſtanding the great number 
V. of Ships, and their frequent paſſing and repaſſing, 
that not one periſhed either this or the preceding 
Year, which had any Soldiers on board : whereas 

thoſe ſent empty to him from the Continent, as 

well the Ships concerned in the firſt Embarkation, | 

as others built afterwards by Labienus, to the num- | 

ber of ſixty, were almoſt all driven back or loſt. | 

Cæſar having waited for them a conſiderable time 

ö to no purpoſe, and fearing to loſe the proper Seaſon | 
| for ſailing, as the time of the Equinox drew near, : 
ö choſe to ſtow his Men on board the few Ships he 
ö had: and taking the Opportunity of an extraordi- 
| nary Calm, ſet fail about ten at night, and by day- ; 
break brought his whole Fleet ſafe to the Con- | 
tinent of Gaul. ; 
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| XX. Havins laid up his Fleet, and held a ge- 
| neral Aſſembly of the Gauls at Samarobriva ; as the 
| Crop had been very indifferent this Year by reaſon 
| of the great Droughts, he was obliged to quarter 
| his Legions otherwile than in former Winters, and 


iz canton them one by one in the ſeveral Provinces of 
Gaul. One Legion he quartered on the Morini, 
under the command of C. Fabius: another among 
the Nervians, under Q; Cicero: a third with the 
[ Aduans, under L. Roſcius: and a fourth in the 
Country of the Rhemi, on the Borders of the Tre- 
| wiri, under Labienus. I hree were ſeat into Belgium, 
| over whom he appointed three Commanders; M. 
Craſſus his Queſtor, L. Munatius Plancus, and C. 
Trebonius. The eighth and laſt, which Cæſar had 
newly raiſed on the other ſide of the Po, was ſent, 
together with five Cohorts, among the Eburoncs, 
between the Rhine and the Meuſe, where Ambicrix 
and Cativulcus reigned, At the head of this Body 
| were two Commanders; Q, Titurius Sabinus, and 
| | L. 
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L. Arunculeius Cotta. By this diſtribution of his BOOK 
Legions, he thought he had found an eaſy Remedy V. 
againſt the ſcarcity of Corn; and yet they all lay — 


within the Compaſs of an hundred Miles, except 
that under L. Roſcius, for which he was in no pain, 
as being quartered in a very quiet and friendly 
Country. He reſolved however not to leave Gaul 
till he had received advice from all his Lieutenants, 
and was aſſured that their Quarters were eſtabliſh- 
ed, fortified, and ſecured. 


XXI. Amono the Carnutes lived Taſgetius, a 
Man of diſtinguiſhed Birth, and whoſe Anceſtors 


had been poſſeſſed of the Sovereignty in that State. 


Cæſar had reſtored him to the Dignity of his Fore- 
fathers, in conſideration of his Virtue and Affection 
to him, and the many ſignal Services he had done 
him in all his Wars, It was now the third Year 
of his Reign, when his Enemies, many of whom 
were of his own State, conſpiring againſt him, 
openly aſſaſſinated him. The Affair was laid before 
Cz/ar : who fearing leſt the great number con- 
cerned in the Plot might draw the State into a Re- 
volt, ordered L. Plancus, with a Legion from 
Belgium, to march ſpeedily into the Country of the 
Carnutes, fix his Winter- quarters in that Province, 
and ſeizing all who had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Taſgetius, fend them Priſoners to him. 
Mean-time he was informed by his Lieutenants and 
Queſtors, to whom he had committed the care of 
the Legions, that they were ſeverally arrived at 
their appointed Quarters, and had fortified them- 
ſelves in them. 


XXII. ABouT fifteen Days after the Arrival of 
the Legions in their Winter-quarters, a ſudden In- 
ſurrection and Revolt broke out among the Ebyrones, 
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BO O Kby the ſecret Practices of Ambiorix and Cativulcis. 


V. 


Theſe two Princes had been to meet Sabinus and 
Cotta on their Frontiers, and in a friendly manner 
had ſupplied them with Corn : but now inſtigated 
by Indutiomarus of Treves, they excited their People 
to take up Arms; and having ſurpriſed ſome 
Soldiers that were gone to cut Wood, came with 
a great Body of Troops to attack the Roman 
Camp. Our Men immediately flew to Arms, al- 
cended the Rampart, and ſending out a Detach- 
ment of Spaniſo Horſe, put their Cavalry to rout. 
Upon this, deſpairing of Succeſs, they drew off 
their Men from the Attack; and, according to 
their Cuſtom, demanded a Conference ; pretending 
they had ſomething to ſay which concerned the 
common Intereſt, and might ſerve to put an end to 
the preſent Differences, 


XXIII. Accorpincty C. Arpinius, a Roman 
Knight, the Friend of 9, Titurius; and Q. Junius 
of Spain, who had frequently before been ſent by 
Cæſar to Ambiorix, were deputed to treat. Ambiorix 
addreſſed them in Words to this effect: That he 
* hadin no ſort forgot the many Obligations he 
lay under to Cæſar; who had freed him from the 
Tribute he had been wont to pay the Atuatici; 
$ and who had reſtored him his Son and Nephew, 
* whom that People, after receiving them as Ho- 
* ſtages, had treated as Slaves: I har the Hoſtilities 
he had juſt committed were not the effect of his 
% own private Animoſity to the Romans, but in 
* conſequence of a Reſolution of the State; where 
“ the Government was of ſuch a nature, that the 
People had as much Power over him, as he over 
* the People: That even the State itſelf had been 
in a manner forced into this War, by a ſudden 
£ Cenfederacy of all Gaul: That he could appeal 

* tg 
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ſaid, being not ſo very unſkilled in Affairs as to 
imagine, that the Forces of the Eburones were a 


match for the Power of the Romans: That it was 


a Project formed by all the States of Gaul in com- 
mon, who had agreed to ſtorm in one Day, the very 
Day on which he ſpoke, all the Quarters of the 
Roman Army; ſo that no one might be able to 


ſuccour another: That it was not eaſy ior Gauls 


to reſiſt the Importunity of thoſe of their own 
Nation, eſpecially in a Propoſal to act in concert 
for the recovery of their Liberty: But that, 
after having performed what the common Voice 
of his Country demanded, he thought he might 
now liſten to that of Gratitude : I hat he found 
himſelf compelled by his Attachment to Cæſar, 
and by his Friendſhip for Sabinus, to give notice 
of the extreme Danger to which the Legion was 
expoſed : That a great Body of Germans had 
actually paſſed the Rhine, and would be there in 
two Days at fartheſt: That Sabinus and Cotta 
were to conſider, whether it would not be proper 
to retire with their Troops, before the neighbour- 
ing States could be apprized of their Defign, 
and go and join Labienus or Cicero, who were 
neither of them diſtant much above fifty Miles: 
That as far as regarded himſelf, he engaged by 
all that was ſacred to ſecure their Retreat thro? 
his Territories; and undertook it the more 
readily, as he ſhould thereby not only diſcharge 
his Duty to his Country, in delivering it from 
the Inconvenience of wintering the Romans, but 
at the {ame time maniteſt his Gratitude to Cæſar.“ 


Having made this Speech he withdrew. 


XXIV. Axrixius and Junius reported what they 


had heard to the Lieutenants ; who alarmed at the 


L 4 ſuddennets 


IST 
to his own Weakneſs for the truth of what he BOOK 
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ſuddenneſs of the thing, thought the Information 
not to be neglected, tho* it came from an Enemy: 
nor were they a little moved by this Conſideration, 
that it appeared to them altogether incredible, that 
the Eburones, a weak and inconſiderable State, ſhould 
of their own accord preſume to take up Arms 
againſt the Romans. They therefore laid the Matter 
before a Council of War, where a warm Debate 
arole, L. Arunculeius, with a great number of 
military Tribunes, and Centurions of the firſt 
rank, were againſt undertaking any thing haſtily, 
or quitting their Winter-quarrters, before they 
had received Orders to that purpoſe from Cæſar. 
Theyalledged : That having ſtrongly fortified their 
Camp, they were able to defend themſelves, even 
* againſt all the Forces of the Germans: That 
«© the late Attempt of the Gauls was a ſufficient 
* Proof of this, whom they had not only with- 
* {ſtood with Courage, but repulſed with Loſs : 
That they had Proviſions in abundance, and 
* might therefore ſecurely wait the Arrival of Relief 
„ from Cæſar and the neighbouring Legions : In 
fine, that nothing could be more diſhonourable, 
or argue greater want of Judgment, than in 
* Affairs of the higheſt moment, to take Meaſures 
* upon the Information of an Enemy.” Titurius, 
on the other hand, exclaimed : + That it would 
be then too late to think of retiring, when the 
Enemy in greater numbers, and ſtrengthened by 
«© the acceſſion of the Germans, ſhould come up 
< againſt them; or when the Quarters next them 
„ ſhould have received ſome ſignal Check: That 
“ the time for Deliberation was ſhort: That Cz/er, 
* he made no queſtion, was gone into Tay; it not 
„being likely, that either the Carnutes would have 
{© formed the Deſign of aſſaſſinating Taſgetius, or 
te the Eburones in ſo contemptuous a manner 
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aſſured of his Departure: That the Information 
of an Enemy weighed not with him, but the real 
Circumſtances of Things. The Rhine was not 
far off. The Germans were much exaſperated 
by the death of Arioviſtus, and their late frequent 
Defeats. Gaul burnt with Impatience to throw 
off the Roman Yoke, avenge the many Loſſes- 
they had ſuſtained, and recover their former 
Glory in War, of which now ſcarce a Shadow 
remained. In ſhort, who could imagine that 
Amoviorix, without a certainty of being ſupported, 
would have embarked in ſo dangerous an Enter- 
prize? That his Opinion was in all Reſpects 
ſafe; becauſe, if no ſuch Confederacy had been 
formed, they had nothing to apprehend in 
marching to the neareſt Legion; if, on the con- 
trary, all Gaul and Germany were united, Expes 
dition alone could fave them from Deſtruction : 
Whereas, by following the Advice of Cotta, and 
thoſe who were againſt a Retreat; tho' the 
Danger perhaps might not prove immediate, yet 


were they ſure in the end of periſhing by Famine.” 


The Diſpute continued for ſome time; Cotta, and 
the principal Officers, ſtrongly oppoſing the March 
of the Troops. At laſt Sabinus raiſing his Voice, 
that he might be heard by the Soldiers without : 
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Be it fo then, (ſays he,) ſince you ſeem ſo reſolv- 
ed: I am not he among you whois moſt afraid of 

eath. But if any Misfortune happens, thoſe 
wha hear me will know whom to blame. In two 
Days, did not you oppoſe it, we might eaſily 
reach the Quarters next us; and there, in con- 


junction with our Fellow-Soldiers, confront 


the common Danger: whereas by keeping the 
Troops ſeparate and at a diſtance, you reduce 
8 them 
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BOOK< them to the Neceſſity of periſhing by Sword or 


— — 


4 Famine.“ 


XXV. Tur Council was then going to riſe: 
but the Officers, ſurrounding their Generals, con- 
jured them not to put all to hazard by their Diſſen- 
tion and Obſtinacy. They told them, „That 
* whatever Reſolution was taken, whether to go 
or ſtay, the Danger was by no means great, 
provided they acted with union among them- 
& jelves; but their Diſagreement threatned the 
Troops with inevitable Deſtruction.” The De- 
bate continued till Midnight: when at length 
Cotta, vanquiſhed by Importunity, yielded to the 
Opinion of Sabinus. Orders were given for march- 
ing by break of Day. The remainder of the 
Night was none of it employed in ſleep; each Man 
being taken up in chooſing what things to carry 
along with him, and what of his Winter- neceſſa- 
ries to leave behind. In ſhort, they did every 
thing to make their ſtay more dangerous; and by 
their F atigue and want of Reſt, incapacitate them- 
ſelves for a vigorous Defence upon their March. 
At Day break they left their Camp, not like Men 
acting by the advice of an Enemy, but as if Am- 
liorix had been their particular Friend; marching 
in a very extended Column, and followed by a 
great Train of Baggage. 


XXVI. Tur Enemy judging from the Hurry 
and Motion in the Camp, that the Romans intended 
to leave it, placed themſelves in Ambuſcade in two 
Bodies in a Wood; where, well- ſheltered and co- 
vered from View, they waited at about two Miles 
diſtance their Arrival; and when the greateſt 
part of the Army had entered a large Valley, ſud- 


denly appearing on both ſides of it, they attacked 
them 
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them at the ſame time in Front and Rear, and BO OK 
obliged them to fight in a Place of great diſadvan V. 


tage. 


XXVII. Tax at length Titurius, like one who 
had neglected all the neceſſary Precautions, unabue 
to hide his Concern, ran up and down among the 
Troops, and began to diſpoſe them in order of 
Battle; but with an Air ſo timid and diſconcerted, 
that it appeared he had no hopes of Succeſs; as 
happens tor the moſt part to thoſe who leave all to 
the laſt Moment of Execution. But Cotia, who 
had foreſcen that this might happen, and had 
therefore oppoſed the Departure of the Troops, 
omitted nothing in his Power for the common 
Safety; calling to and encouraging the Men like 
an able General, and at the ſame time fighting with 
the Bravery of a common Soldier. And becauſe 
the great Length of the Column rendered it diffi- 
cult for the Licutenants to remedy all Diſorders, 
and repair expeditiouſly enough to the Places where 
their Preſence was neceſſary; Orders were given 
to quit the Defence of the Baggage, and form into 
an Orb. This Diſpoſition, though not improper 
in theſe Circumitances, was nevertheleſs attended 
with very unhappy Conſequences ; for being con- 
ſidered as the Effect of Terror and Deſpair, it dil- 
couraged our Men, and augmented the Confidence 
of the Enemy. Beſides, as unavoidably happens 
on ſuch Occaſions, many of the Soldiers quitting 
their Enſigns, haſtened to fetch from the Baggage 
what they had molt of value, and filled all Parts 
with Uproar and Lamentation. 


XXVIII. Tux Gauſs mean-while conducted 
themſelves with great Prudence; their Officers 


proclaimed through the Ranks, © That not a Man 
| « ſhould 
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BOOK ſhould ſtir from his Poſt ; that the Booty was 
V. < theirs, and every thing belonging to the Romans 
21 muſt certainly fall into their Hands: but that 
all depended upon ſecuring the Victory.“ Our 
Men were not interior to the Enemy either in Va- 
lour, Number, or way of fighting. Though they 
had neither General nor Fortune on their ſide, they 
hoped (till by their Bravery to ſurmount all Difh- 
culties; and whenever any of the Cohorts ſallied out, 
ſo as to join the Enemy, hand to hand, a conſider- 
able Slaughter of the Gauls enſued. This being 
perceived by Ainbiorix, he ordered his Men to caſt 
their Darts at a diitance, to avoid a cloſe Fight, 
retire before the Romans whenever they advanced, 
and puriue them as they returned to their Stan- 
| dards: in which way of fighting they were become 
ſo expert, by the lightneſs of their Arms, and 
daily Exerciſe, that it was impoſſible to do them 
any hurt. Theic Orders were exactly followed; 
inſomuch that when any Cohort left the Orb, and 
came forward to attack the Enemy, they retreated 
and diſperſed in a moment: mean-while it unco- 
covered its own Flanks, and expoſed them to the 
Darts on either fide. The Danger was {till greater 
when they returned ; for then not only the T roops 
that flood next th but thoſe who had retired be- 
fore them, ſurrounded and charged them on all 
hands. If, on the contrary, they choſe to con- 
tinue in their Poſt ; neither could their Valour any 
thing avail them, nor was it poſſible tor Men ſtand- 
| ing to cloſe together, to avoid the Darts of ſo great 
3h a Multitude. And yet notwithſtanding all theſe 
| Diſadvantages, and the many Wounds they had 
received, they ſtill maintained their 5 z and 
though much of the Day was now ſpent, the Fight 
having continued from Sun-rife till two in the Af— 
ternoon, they did nothing in all that time unwor- 
thy 
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thy the Dignity of the Roman Name. At length BOOK 
T. Balventius, who the Year before had been made V. 
firſt Centurion of a Legion, a Man of diſtinguiſhed dos 


Courage, and great Authority among the Troops, 
had both his Thighs pierced with a Dart. Q, Luca- 
nius, an Officer of the fame Rank, endeavouring 
to reſcue his Son, whom he ſaw ſurrounded by the 
Enemy, was killed after a brave Reſiſtance. And 
L. Cotta the Lieutenant, encouraging the ſeveral 
Cohorts and Companies, received a Blow on the 
Mouth from a Sling. 


XXIX. So many Misfortunes quite diſpirited 
Titurius ; who perceiving Ambiorix at a diſtance 
animating his Troops, ſent Cu. Pompey his Inter- 
preter, to beg Quarters for himſelf and his Sol- 
diers. Ambiorix replied ; * That he was ready to 
grant him a Conference if he deſired it: That 
* he hoped to prevail with the Multitude to ſpare 
„ the Romans; and that as to Sabinus himſelf, he 
* gave his Word no hurt ſhould be done him.“ 
Sabinus communicated this Anſwer to Cotta, pro- 
poſing that they ſhould leave the Battle, and go and. 
confer with Ambiorix, from whom he was in hopes of 
obtaining Quarter both for themſelves and their 
Men. Cotta abſolutely refuſed to treat with an 
armed Enemy, and perſiſted in that Reſolution. 
Sabinus ordered the military i ribunes and princi- 
pal Centurions that were about his Perſon to follow 
him, and when he drew near to 4mbiorix, being 
commanded to lay down his Arms, obeyed ; charg- 
ing thoſe that were with him to do the ſame. 
Mean-while, as they were treating about the Con- 
ditions, Ambiorix ſpinning out the Deliberations 
on purpoſe, he was by degrees ſurrounded and 
ſlain. Thea the Gauls, according to their Cuſtom, 


raiſing a Shout, and calling out Victory, charged 
our 


| 
| 
| 
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BOOKour Troops with great Fury, and put them into 
V. Diſorder. L. Cotta, fighting manfully, was ſlain, 
wich the greateſt part of the Soldiers. The reſt 


retreated to the Camp they had quitted in the 
Morning; of whom L. Petroſidius, the Standard- 
bearer, finding himſelf ſore preſſed by the Enemy, 
threw the Eagle within the Intrenchments, and 
was killed fighting bravely before the Camp. Thoſe 
that remained, with much ado, ſuſtained the At- 
tack till Night; but finding themſelves without 
Hope, they killed one another to the laſt Man. 
A few who eſcaped out of the Fight, got by diffe- 
rent ways to Labienus's Camp, and brought him 
the News of this ſad Event. 


XXX. AmsBi1orix, elated with this Victory, 
marched immediately at the head of his Cavalry 
into the Country of the Atuatici, which bordered 
upon his Territories; and travelling Day and 
Night without intermiſſion, left Orders for the In- 
fantry. to follow him. Having informed them of 
his Succeſs, and rouſed them to Arms, he the next 
Day arrived among the Nervians, and urged them 
not to loſe the favourable Opportunity of freeing 
themſelves tor ever from the Yoke of Slavery, 
and avenging the Injuries they had received from 
the Romans. He told them, . That two of their 
* Lieutenants had been ſlain, and a great part of 
e their Army cut to pieces: That it would be an 
* eaſy matter, ſuddenly to attack and deſtroy the 
Legion quartered in their Country under Cicero : 
« and that he was himſelf ready to aſſiſt them in 
„ the Enterpriſe.” By this Speech he eaſily drew 
in the Nerves. 


XXXI.  AccorDiINnGLY, having forthwith diſ- 


ATI Meſſengers to the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, 
Pleumqſians, 
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Pleumofians, and Gorduni, who are all ſubject to "2 
their State; they aſſembled what Forces they could, 

and came unexpectedly upon Ciceros Quarters, — 
who as yet had heard nothing of the Fate of Titurius. 

Here likewiſe it unavoidably fell out, that the Sol- 

diers ſent to cut Wood for Firing and the Fortifi- 

cations of the Camp, were intercepted by the ſud- 

den Arrival of their Cavalry. Having put all 

theſe to the Sword; the Eb urones, Atuatici, and 
Nervians, with their Allies and Tributaries, amount- 

ing to a formidable Army, came and attacked the 

Camp. Our Men immediately flew to Arms, 
aſcended the Rampart, and with great difficulty 
ſuſtained that Day's Aſſault; for the Enemy placed 

all their hopes in Diſpatch, and firmly believed 

that if they came off Conquerors on this Occaſion, 

they could not fail of Victory every where elle. 


XXXII. Cictro's firſt Care was to write to 
Cæſar, promiſing the Meſſengers great Rewards if 
they carried his Letters ſafe. But as all the ways 
were beſet by the Enemy's Troops, his Couriers 
were continually intercepted. Mean-while of the 
Materials brought tor fortifying the Camp, an hun- 
dred and twenty Towers were built during the 
Night with incredible Diſpatch, and the Works 
about the Rampart compleated. Next Day the 
Enemy, with a much greater Force than before, 
attacked the Camp, filled the Ditch, but were 
again repulied by our Men. This continued for 
ſeveral Days together. The Night was wholly em- 
ployed in repairing the Breaches made by Day, in- 
ſomuch that neither the ſick or wounded were per- 
mitted to reſt. Whatever might be of ule to reſiſt 
the next Day's Aſſault, was prepared with great 
diligence during the Night. Stakes were hardened 
in the Fire; Paliſades planted in great Number; 

Towers 
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BO OK Towers raiſed upon all Parts of the Rampart ; and 
V. the whole ſtrengthened with a Parapet and Battle- 
ments. Cicero himſelf, though much out of order, 

would take no reſt, even during the Night; ſo 

that the Soldiers were obliged to force him from 


time to time to take ſome Repoſe. 


XXXIII. Mean-Time ſuch of the Nervian Chiefs 
and Leaders, as had any Intimacy or Friendſhip 
with Cicero, deſired a Conference. This being 
agreed to, they addreſſed him in the ſame ſtrain as 
Ambiorix had before uſed towards Sabinus : * That. 
« all Gaul was in Arms: That the Germans had 

. <« paſſed the Rhine: That Cæſar and the reſt of 
| << the Troops were beſieged in their Winter-quar- 
| ters.“ They told him likewiſe of the Fate of 
| Sabinus ; and to gain Credit, produced Ambioriv 
| adding : “ That it was in vain to expect Relief 
| from thoſe who were themſelves in the utmoſt 
| «© diſtreſs : That they meant not however any In- 
| jury to Cicero and the People of Rome, but mere- 
ly to prevent their wintering in the Country, 
| « and eſtabliſhing that Practice into a Cuſtom : 
“ That he was therefore at liberty to leave his 
«© Quarters without Moleſtation, and retire in ſafe- 
ty where he pleaſed.” To this Cicero only an- 
ſwered : That it was not uſual with the People 
<« of Rome to accept Conditions from an armed 
« Enemy : But if they would lay down their Arms, 
« he promiſed to interpoſe his Mediation, and per- 
« mit them to ſend Ambaſſadors to Cæſar, from 
<« whole Juſtice they might br expect Re- 


„ dreſs.” 


XXXIV. Tag Nervians, driven from this 
Hope, ſurrounded the Camp with a Line, whoſe 


— was eleven Foot high, and Ditch fifteen 
Foot 
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Foot deep. They had learnt ſomething of this in BOOK 


their former Wars with Cæſar, and the Priſoners 
they had made gave them further Inſtructions. 
But being unprovided of the Tools neceſſary in 
this kind of Service, they were obliged to cut the 
Turf with their Swords, dig up the Earth with 
their Hands, and carry it in their Cloaks. And 
hence it will be eaſy to form ſome judgment of their 
Number : for in leſs than three Hours they com- 
pleated a Line of fifteen Miles in Circuit. The 
tollowing Days were employed in raiſing Towers, 
proportioned to the height of our Rampart ; and 
in preparing Scythes, and wooden Galleries, in 
which they were again aſſiſted by the Priſoners. 


XXXV. Ox the ſeventh Day of the Attack, 
a very high Wind ariſing ; they began to throw 
red-hot Balls of Clay, and burning Javelins, upon 
the Barracks of the Romans, which after the man- 
ner of the Gauls were thatched with Straw. Theſe 
ſoon took fire ; and the Flames were in a moment 
ſpread by the Wind into all parts of the Camp. 
The Enemy falling on with a mighty Shout, as if 
already ſecured of Victory, advanced their Towers 
and Galleries, and prepared to ſcale the Rampart. 
But ſuch was the Conſtancy and preſence of Mind 
of the Soldiers; that tho' the Flames ſurrounded 
them on every fide, and they were oppreſſed with 


the multitude of the Enemy's Darts; tho* they 


ſaw their Huts, their Baggage, and their whole 
Fortunes in a blaze; yet not only did they con- 
tinue firm in their Poſts, but ſcarce a Man offered 
ſo much as to look behind him; ſo intent were 
they on fighting and repelling the Enemy. This 
was much the hardeſt Day for our Troops; but 
had nevertheleſs this fortunate Ifſue, that far the 
greateſt number of the Enemy were on that Day 

Vol. I. M wounded 


V. 
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BOOK wounded or lain : for as they had crowded cloſe 


up to the Rampart, thoſe behind prevented the 


—Y—front Ranks from retiring. The Flames abating 


by degrees, and the Enemy having brought for- 
ward one of their Towers to the very foot of the 
Rampart ; the Centurions of the third Cohort drew 
off their Men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, and 
challenging them to enter: but as not a Man 
would run the hazard, they attacked them on all 
ſides with Stones, drove them from the Tower, 
and ſet it on fire. 


XXXVI. In this Legion were two Centurions 
of diſtinguiſhed Valour, 7. Pulfio, and L. Varenus, 
who ſtood fair for being raiſed to the firſt Rank of 
their Order. Theſe were perpetually diſputing 
with one another the Pre-eminence in Courage, 
and at every Year's Promotion contended with 
great Eagerneſs for Precedence. In the heat of the 
Attack before the Rampart, Pulſio addreſſing Va 
renus : What hinders you now (ſays he,) or 
« what more glorious Opportunity would you de- 
<« ſire of ſignalizing your Bravery ? This, this is 
the Day for determining the Controverſy between 
c us.” At theſe Words he fallied out of the 
Camp, and ruſhed amidſt the thickeſt of the Gauls. 
Nor did Varenus decline the Challenge; but think- 
ing his Honour at ſtake, followed at ſome diſtance. 
Pulfio darted his Javelin at the Enemy, and trans- 
fixed a Caul that was coming forward to engage 
him: who falling dead of the Wound, the Multi- 
tude advanced to cover him with their Shields, 
and all poured their Darts upon Pulſio, giving him 
no time to retire. A Javelin pierced his Shield, 
and {tuck faſt in his Belt. This Accident entan- 
gling his right Hand, prevented him drawing his 
Sword, and gave the Enemy time to ſurround him. 

| Varents 
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Varenus his Rival flew to his Aſſiſtance, and endea- BO OK 


voured to reſcue him. Immediately the Multitude 


quitting Pulſio, as fancying the Dart had diſpatched —"v>d 


him, all turned upon Varenus. He met them with 
his Sword drawn, charged them hand to. hand; 
and having laid one dead at his feet, drove back 
the reſt : but purſuing with too much eagerneſs, 
ſtept into a Hole, and fell down. Pulfio in his 
turn haſtened to extricate him ; and both together, 
after having ſlain a Multitude of the Gauls, and 
acquired infinite Applauſe, retired unhurt within 
the Intrenchments. Thus Fortune gave ſuch a 
turn to the Diſpute, that each owed his Life to his 
Adverſary ; nor was it poſlible to decide, to which 
of them the Prize of Valour was due. 


XXXVII. As the Defence every Day became 
more difficult and hazardous, chiefly by the great 
Multitude of killed and wounded, which conſide- 
rably lefſened the number of Defendants ; Cicero 
ſent Letter upon Letter to inform Cæſar of his 
Danger. Many of theſe Couriers falling into the 
Enemy's Hands, were tortured to death within 
view of our Soldiers. There was at that time in 
the Roman Camp a Nervian of Diſtinction, by 
name Vertico, who in the beginning of the Siege 
had fled to Cicero, and given ample Proofs of his 
Fidelity. This Man, by the hopes of Liberty, 
and a promiſe of great Rewards, engaged one of 
his Slaves to carry a Letter to Cz/ar. Having 
concealed it in his Javelin, and paſſed thro? the 
Camp of the Gauls without ſuſpicion, as being him- 
ſelf of that Nation, he arrived ſafe at Cz/ar's 
Quarters, who by this means was informed of the 


Danger of Cicero and the Legion. 
M 2 XXXVIII, 
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BOOK XXXVII. C#sar, receiving the Letter about 
five in the Afternoon, immediately diſpatched a 
A Meſſenger to M. Craſſus, who was quartered among 
the Bellovaci, twenty-five Miles off, ordering him 
to draw out his Legion at midnight, and march 
with all the expedition he could to join him. 
Craſſus, according to his Orders, came along with 
the Courier. He ſent likewiſe to C. Fabius, direct- 
ing him to lead his Legion into the Country of the 
Atrebatians, which lay in the way to Cicero. He 
wrote to Labienus, if it could be done with ſafety, 
to meet him upon the Frontiers of the Nervians. 
He himſelf in the mean- time aſſembled about four 
hundred Horſe from the neareſt Garriſons, re- 
ſolving not to wait for the reſt of the Army, which 
lay at too great a diſtance. 


XXXIX. Ar nine in the Morning he had no- 
tice from his Scouts of the Arrival of Craſſus. 
That Day he marched twenty Miles, leaving Cra/- 
ſus with a Legion at Samarobriva, where he had 
depoſited the Baggage, Hoſtages, publick Papers, 
and all the Proviſions which had been laid up for 
the Winter. Fabius, in conſequence of his In- 
ſtructions, having made all the haſte he could, met 
him with his Legion. Labienus, who had been 
informed of the Death of Sabinus, and the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Troops under his Command, and who 
ſaw all the Forces of Treves advancing againſt him; 
tearing leſt if he ſhould quit his Quarters, the 
Enemy might conſtrue it as a Flight, and that it 
would be impoſſible for him to ſuſtain their Attack, 
eſpecially as they were fluſhed with their late Suc- 
ceſs; wrote to Cæſar, informing him of the Dan- 
ger that would attend the quitting his Camp, 
of the Diſaſter that happened among the Eburones, 
and that all the Forces of the Treviri, both _ 
23 
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and Foot, were encamped within three Miles of B ODOR 
him, cans 


XL. C#s$aR approving his Reaſons z tho' he 
thereby found himſelf reduced from three to two 
Legions, was yet ſenſible that all depended upon 
expedition. He makes forced Marches ; and reach- 
ing the Territories of the Nervians, learnt from 
ſome Priſoners the ſtate of the Siege, and the dan- 
ger the Legion was in. Immediately he en- 
gages a Gauliſb Horſeman, by the Promiſe of great 
Rewards, to carry a Letter to Cicero. It was wrote 
in Greek Characters, that if it fell into the Enemy's 
Hands, it might not be intelligible to them. The 
Meſſenger had Orders, in caſe he found it imprac- 
ticable to penetrate himſelf into the Roman Camp, 
to tie the Letter to a Javelin, and throw it in. In 
this Letter Cæſar ſent Cicero word, that he was 
already on the March to relieve him, and would 
be up very ſoon; exhorting him in the mean-time, 
to defend himſelf with his wonted Bravery. _ The 
Gaul, dreading a diſcovery, threw the Letter into 
the Camp as he had been ordered : but the Javelin 
by accident ſticking in a Tower, remained there 
two Days unperceived. On the third a Soldier 
faw it, took it down, and brought it ta Cicera; 
who immediately read it in full Aſſembly, and dif- 
fuſed the common Joy thro* the whole Camp. At 
the ſame time they perceived the Smoke of the 
Villages fired by Cz/ar in his March, which put 
the Arrival of the Succours beyond all doubt. 


XLI. Tur Gauls having notice of it alſo by 
their Scouts, thought proper to quit the Siege, 
and go to meet Cæſar. Their Army conſiſted of 
about ſixty thouſand Men. Cicero, now at liberty, 
applied again to Vertico, for the Slave ſpoken of 
50 M 3 above; 
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moſt Diligence and Circumſpection, diſpatched 


him with a Letter to Cæſar, informing him that 


the Enemy had raiſed the Siege, and were advanc- 
ing againſt him with all their Forces. Cæſar re- 
ceived the Letter about midnight, communicated 
the Contents to his Army, and exhorted them to 
meet the Enemy with Courage. Next Day he de- 
camped early, and after a March of four Miles, 
diſcovered the Gauls on the other ſide of a large 
Valley, with a River in front. It was dangerous 
to engage ſo great a Force upon unequal Ground. 
Knowing therefore that the Siege of Cicero's Camp 
was raiſed, and having no longer any Reaſon to be 
in a hurry, he encamped in the moſt convenient 
Spot he could find, and compleated his Intrench- 
ments. His Army conſiſting of no more than 
ſeven thouſand Men without Baggage, required at 
beſt but a very ſmall Camp ; yet he purpoſely con- 
tracted it as much as poſſible, to inſpire the Enemy 
with the greater Contempt of him. Mean-time 
{ſending out Scouts on all ſides, he endeavoured to 
find where he might croſs the Valley with moſt 
Safety. | 


XLII. Tur reſt of the Day paſſed in ſlight 
| ſkirmiſhes between the Cavalry near the Brook; 
but the main Body of the Army on both ſides kept 
within their Lines: the Gev/s, in expectation of 
more Forces, which were not yet come up: Cæſar, 
that by pretending Fear, he might draw the Enemy 
on this ſide the Valley, and engage them before his 
Camp; or, if that could not be effected, that 
having diſcovered the Paſſes, he might be enabled 
to croſs the Valley and Rivulet with leſs danger. 
Early next Morning the Enemy's Cavalry coming 
up to our Camp, charged our Horſe ; who, by Cæ- 


ſar's 
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ſar's Orders purpoſely gave ground, and retiredBOOK 
behind the Works. At the ſame time he cauſed V. 
the Ramparts to be raiſed higher, the Gates to be 
barrieaded, and cautioned the Soldiers, in the exe- 
cution of theſe Orders, to run up and down tumul- 
tuouſly, and affect an air of Timidity and Con- 
cern. The Enemy, invited by all theſe Appear- 
ances, croſſed the Valley, and drew up in a very 
diſadvantageous Poſt. Our Men mean-while re- 
tiring from the Rampart, they approached till 
nearer, caſt their Darts on all ſides within the 
Trenches, and ſent Heralds round the Camp to 
proclaim, that if any of the Gauls or Romans had 
a mind to come over to them, they ſhould be at 
liberty ſo to do *till nine o' Clock, after which no 
Quarter would be granted. Nay, fo far did they 
carry their Contempt, that thinking they could not 
break in by the Gates, (which, to deceive them, 
were ſtopt up with ſingle rows of Turt,) ſome be- 

an to ſcale the Rampart, others to fill up the 
Ditch. But then Cæſar ſallying by all the Gates at 
once, and charging them briſkly with his Cavalry, 
put them ſo precipitately to flight, that not a Man 
offered to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. Great num- 
bers of them were lain, and the reſt obliged to 
throw down their Arms, 


XLIII. Nor caring to purſue them far, on ac- 
count of the Woods and Marſhes that lay in his 
way ; and finding that conſiderable execution had 
been done upon the ſpot, he the ſame Day joined 
Cicero with all his Forces; where beholding the 
Towers, Galleries, and other Works of the Gauls, 
he could not help being ſtruck with Admiration. 
He then reviewed Czcero's Legion, and found that 
not a tenth Man had eſcaped without Wounds z 
which gave him a juſt Idea of the greatneſs of the 

M 4 | Danger 
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BO OK Danger to which they had been expoſed, and of 
V. the vigorous Defence they had made. He beſtowed 
great Commendations on the Legion, and its Com- 
mander; and addreſſed himſelf to the Centurions 
and military Tribunes by name, of whoſe Valour 
Cicero made honourable mention. He learnt par- 
ticularly from the Priſoners all the Circumſtances 
of the unhappy Affair of Sabinus and Cotta: and 
calling the Soldiers together next Day, gave them 
an Account of the whole Tranſaction, comforted 
them, confirmed their Courage, and told them; 
that a Diſaſter occaſioned by the Imprudence and 
Raſhneſs of the Lieutenant, ought to give them 
the leſs Diſturbance ; as by the Favour of the im- 
mortal Gods, and their Valour, Vengeance had 
followed ſo ſuddenly, that neither had the Joy of 
the Enemy for the Victory continued any time, 
nor their Grief for the Loſs remained long without 

allay. | 


XLIV. Mean-TiME the Report of Cæſar's 
Victory flew with incredible ſpeed thro* the Coun- 
try of the Kbemi to Labienus. For tho? he lay at 
the diſtance of fifty Miles from Ciceros Camp, 
whither Cæſar did not arrive till paſt three in the 
Afternoon; yet before midnight a Shout was raiſed 
at the Gates of his Camp, by which the Rhemi 
ſignified to him Cæſar's Victory, and their own 
Congratulation on that Succeſs. The Report of 
this being carried to the Treviri; Indutiomarus, who 
the next Day had determined to attack Labienus's 
Camp, made off in the Night, and retired with all 
his Forces into his own Country. Cæſar ſent back 
Fabius with his Legion to his former Quarters, re- 
ſolving to winter himſelf near Samarobriva with 
three Legions, diſtributed in three different Can- 
tonments; and as all Gaul was in motion, to con- 
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tinue with the Army in Perſon, For the defeat BOOK 
and Death of Sabinus ſpreading every where, almoſt V. 
all the States of Gaul were meditating a Revolt; and 


with this view ſent Meſſengers and Deputies into 
ali Parts, to concert Meaſures, and contrive where 
to begin the War. Nay they held Aſſemblies by 
Night in deſart Places; inſomuch that during the 
whole Winter, ſcarce a Day paſſed, but Cæſar had 
Intelligence of ſome new Reſolves or Inſurrections 
of the Gauls. Among the reſt, L. Roſcius his 
Lieutenant, who commanded the thirteenth Le- 
gion, ſent him word: that great numbers of Gault, 
from the ſeveral States of Armorica, had aſſembled 
to attack him, and advanced within eight Miles of 
his Camp; but upon hearing of Cæſar's Victory, 
had ſeparated ſo haſtily, that their Retreat had all 
the appearance of a Flight. | 


XLV. Bur Cæſar ſummoning the principal No- 
blemen of every State to attend him; partly by 
Menaces, making them ſenſible he was no Stranger 
to their Deſigns; partly by Exhortations, found 
means to keep the greateſt part of Gaul in its duty. 
The Senones however, a potent State, and of great 
Authority among the Gauls, formed the Deſign of 
publickly aſſaſſinating Cavarinus, whom Cæſar had 
given them for a King; whoſe Brother Moritaſgus 
had held the Sovereignty at Cæſar's Arrival in Gaul, 
and whoſe Anceſtors had long been in poſſeſſion of 
the ſame Dignity, But he having Intelligence of 
the Plot, thought proper to fly; whereupon pur- 
ſuing. him to the very Frontiers, they drove him 
from his Palace and Throne: and ſending: Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Cæſar to juſtify their Conduct; upon his 
ordering their whole Senate to repair to him, they 
refuſed to ſubmit. So powerful was this Example 


amongſt the Barbarians, that ſome at laſt were 
| found 
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BO O K found of Courage enough to begin the War; and 


ſo great a Change did it produce in the Inclinations 


of all: that except the ÆAduans and Rhemi, who 


had been always particularly diſtinguiſhed and fa- 
voured by Cæſar; the firſt, on account of their 
ancient and inviolable Fidelity to the People of 
Rome; the laſt, for their late Services in the Gallick 
War; fcarce was there a ſingle State in all Gaul 
that did not incur Suſpicion. Nor is this, in truth, 
fo much to be wondered at; as for many other 
Reaſons, ſo particularly for this: that a People 
famed above all Nations for their military Virtues, 
could not with Patience bear to ſee themſelves ſo 
far ſtript of their former Renown, as to be forced 
to ſubmit to the Yoke of the Romans. 


XLVI. Inputtomarvus and the Treviri ceaſed 
not, during the whole Winter, to ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors over the Rhine; ſoliciting the German 
States; offering them Money; and urging, that a 
eat part of our Army having already been cut 
off, much the leaſt conſiderable remained. But no 
part of that Country could be perſuaded to come 
into their Deſigns: becauſe having twice before 
tried their Fortune with the Romans, in the War 
with Aricuiftus, and in the Defeat of the Teuchtheri; 
they were reſolved, they told them, to run no more 
Hazards. Indutiomarus, diſappointed of this Hope, 
was not leſs active in drawing Forces together, ſo- 
liciting Recruits from the neighbouring States, 
providing Horſes, and encouraging even Out- laws 
and Convicts, by the Promiſe of great Rewards, 
to engage in his Service. And ſo great an Autho- 
rity had he by this means acquired in Gaul, that 
Ambaſſadors flocked from all Parts; ſome publick- 
ly, others in a private manner, to requeſt his Pro- 
tection and Friendſhip. | 
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XLVII. FIN DING himſelf thus imm 2p-BOOK 
plied to: on one ſide, by the Senones and Carnutes, V. 
impelled by a conſciouſneſs of the Guilt they had —VY 
2 on the other, by the Nervians and Atua- 

tici, who were preparing for a War with the Ro- 
mans; and that if he once took the Field, Forces 
would not be wanting: he called an Aſſembly of 
the States in Arms. This, according to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Gauls, implies an actual commencement 
of War; and, by a ſtanding Law, obliges all their 
Youth to appear at the Diet in Arms; in which 
they are ſo extremely ſtrict, that whoſoever has the 
misfortune to come laſt, is put to death in ſight 
of the Multitude, with all manner of Torments. 
In this Aſſembly, Cingetorix, the head of the op- 
poſite Faction, and Son- in-law of Indutiomarus; 
who, as we have related above, had declared for 
Cæſar, and ſtill continued firm to him, was 
claimed a publick Enemy, and his Eſtate confiſ- 
cated, After which Indutiomarus acquainted the 
Council, that the Senones, Carnutes, and ſeveral 
other States of Gaul had ſolicited his Aſſiſtance; 
that he accordingly intended to join his Forces with 
theirs, taking his Rout thro' the Territories of the 
Rhemi, and giving up their Lands to be plundered ; 
but that before he began his March, he was deſirous 
of maſtering the Camp of Labienus, To that end 
he gave the neceſſary Directions. 


XLVIII. Lazrtnus, whoſe Camp, both by the 
nature of the Ground, and the  Fortifications he 
had added, was extremely ſtrong, feared nothing, 
either for himſelf or the Legion ; but nevertheleſs 
was intent how he might give the Enemy ſome 
conſiderable Blow. Having therefore been in- 
formed by Cingetorix and his Adherents, of the 


Speech 
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V. Gaul; he ſent Deputies to the neighbouring States, 
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ſolicited Cavalry from all Parts, and appointed 
them a Day of Rendezvous. Mean- time Indutio- 
marus, with all his Cavalry, appeared almoſt every 
Day within ſight of the Camp; one while, to 
examine its Situation; another, to intimidate La- 
Bienus, or invite him to a Conference. On theſe 
Occaſions, it was uſual for the Enemy to caſt their 


Darts over the Rampart. Labienus kept his Men 


within the Works, and uſed all the Methods he 
could think of to make the Gauls believe he was 


afraid of them. 


XIIX. Indutiomarus approaching the Trenches 
every Day with greater Contempt than before: 
Labienus received into his Camp, by night, all the 


Cavalry he had ſent for from the neighbouring 


States; and was ſo careful to reſtrain his Men with- 
in their Lines, by Guards planted at all the Out- 
lets, that it was impoſſible for the Trevir: to get 
Intelligence of the Reinforcement he had received. 
Mean- time Indutiomarus, according to Cuſtom, 
came up to the Camp, and continued there the 
greater part of the Day. The Cavalry diſcharged 
their Darts over the Rampart, and in opprobrious 
Language challenged our Men to fight. The 
Romans making no Anſwer, they retired towards 
Night, but diſperſed and without Order. Then 
Labienus, ordering a ſudden Sally with all the Ca- 
valry, ſtrictly cautioned and charged his Men, 
that as ſoon as they had put the Gauls to flight, 
(which happened according to his Expectation,) 
they ſhould all ſingle out Indutiomarus, nor offer to 
wound a Man of the Enemy, till they ſaw him 
ſlain: for he was unwilling that any Delay, occa- 


lioned by the Slaughter of the reſt, ſhould give 
| him 
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him an Opportunity to eſcape. He promiſed great BOOK 
Rewards to the Man that ſhould kill him; and V. 
ſent the Cohorts after to ſuſtain the Horſe. The. 
Deſign ſucceeded : for as all were intent upon I- 
dutiomarus alone, he was overtaken and ſlain in 

paſſing a River, and his Head brought back to the 

Camp. Our Cavalry, in their Return, put all-to 

the Sword that came in their way. Upon the news 

of this Defeat, the Forces of the Ehurones and Ver- 

vians returned home, and Gaul was ſomewhat 


quieter the reſt of the Winter. 


C. JULI 


— — —— m9 I" — 


Tur ee . 


I. Cæſar, apprebending greater Commotions in Gaul, 
augments his Forces. II. He reduces the Nervians 
by a ſudden Invaſion. III. And admits the Senones, 
Carnutes, and Menapians to a Surrender. VI. La- 
bienus pretending Fear, ſuddenly attacks and routs 
the Treviri, IX. Cæſar paſſes the Rhine à ſecond 

time. X. The Suevians prepare to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans. XI. The Manners of the Gauls and Ger- 
mans deſcribed. XII. The Aduans and Sequani 
at the head of two oppoſite Factions in Gaul. The 
Sequani declining in Power, the Rhemi ſubſtitute 
themſelves in their Place. XIII. Deſcription of the 
Druids. XV. The Religion of the Gauls. XVI. 
The Gauls and Germans differ much as to their 
Manners and Cuſtoms. XXIII. The Hercynian 
Foreſt. XXIV. A Bull with one Horn, XXV. 
Wild Aſſes. XXIV. Bufalos. XXVII. Czar, 
fearing the Want of Proviſions, repaſſes the Rhine, 
and marches againſt Ambiorix. XXVIII. 'The 
; great Power of Fortune. XXIX. Ambiorix 4i/- 
| bands his Troops, and counſels them to provide for 
| | their own Safety. XXX. Cæſar divides his Army, 
; and marches in Perſon in queſt of Ambiorix. XXXI. 
1s obliged to proceed with great Circumſpection in ra- 
: vaging the Country. XX XII. The Sicambri cro/s 
1 the Rhine, and fall upon Cicero's Camp, XXXV. 
1 The aſtoniſbing Bravery of Sextius Baculus por 
this Occaſion. XXXVII. The Romans ſuffer ſome 
Loſs. XXXVIII The Germans at length relin- 
quiſh the Attack, and return home. XL. Cæſar 
lays waſte the Country of the Eburones. Ambio- 
rix narrowly eſcapes being taken, XL. Cæſar re- 
turns to Italy, 
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I. SAR, for many Reaſons, expect- 


ing greater Commotions in Gaul, or- 
dered his Lieutenants M. Silanus, C. 
Antiſtius Reginus, and T. Sextius, to 
levy Troops, At the ſame time he deſired of Cu. 
Pompey the Proconſul, that ſince he was himſelf 
detained by publick Affairs at Rome, he would ſet 
on foot the Legion he had inliſted in Ciſalpine Gaul, 
during his Conſulſhip, and ſend it to him: for he 
— it as of the utmoſt Importance towards 
ſecuring a proper Reſpect from the Gauls for the 
time to come, to give them ſuch an Idea of the 
Power of Tay, as might convince them that it was 
not only able ſpeedily to repair any Loſſes ſuſtained, 
but even to bring a greater Force into the Field. 
Friendſhip and the good of the Commonwealth 
_ equally determined Pompey to yield to this Requeſt: 
Vol. I. N and 


| 
| 
| 
' 
: 
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BOOK and the Levies being compleated with great dili- 


gence by the Lieutenants, three new Legions were 


formed and brought into Gaul before the end 


of Winter. Thus, having doubled the Number 
of Cohorts loſt under Titurius, he ſoon made the 
Enemy ſenſible, both by his Expedition and the 
Strength of the Reinforcement, of what they had 
to apprehend from the Power and Diſcipline of 
the Romans. 


II. In DpuriouaAnus being ſlain, as we have re- 
lated above, the Trevir: conferred the Command 
on his Relations. They perſiſted likewiſe in ſolicit- 
ing the Germans, and making them offers of Money. 
But not being able to prevail with thoſe that lay 
neareſt them, they applied to ſome of the more 
remote States; and finding them inclined to treat, 
entered into a ſolemn Engagement with them, giv- 
ing Hoſtages for Security of the Money ſtipulated, 
and aſſociating Ambiorix into the Confederacy. 
Ceſar informed of theſe things, and finding that he 
was threatned with War on all ſides; that the Ver- 
vans, Atuatici, and Menapians, with all the Ger- 
mans on this fide the Rhine, were actually in Arms; 
that the Seuones refuſed to attend him according to 
Orders, and were tampering with the Carnutes and 
other neighbouring States; and that the Trevir: were 
ſolicitingthe Germans by frequent Embaſſies; he judg- 
ed it would be neceſſary to open the Campai 
early. Accordingly, without waiting till the Winter 
was at an end, he drew together the four neareſt 
Legions, and fell unexpectedly into the Territories of 
the Nervians, before they could either aſſemble in 
a Body, or find means to ſave themſelves by Flight. 
Having carried off a great Number of Men and 
Cattle, enriched his Soldiers with the Booty, and 
laid waite the Country; he compelled them to ſub- 

mit 
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mit and give Hoſtages, and then led back his Le-BOOK 
gions to their Winter · quarters. 2 
III. Earty in the Spring, having ſummoned a 

general Aſſembly of Gaul, purſuant to his Deſign : 

as all the other States but the Senones, Canntes, and 
Treviri appeared; looking upon this as the begin- 
ning of a Revolt, and willing to poſtpone every 
thing elſe, he adjourned the Diet to Paris. This 

City was upon the Borders of the Senones, and ha 
been united with them about an Age before; but 
was thought to have no ſhare in their preſent Re- 
volt. Having declared the Adjournment to the 
Aſſembly, he the ſame Day ſet out with his Legions 
againſt the Senones, and by great Marches reached 
their Territories. Acco, who was at the head of 
the Confederacy, hearing of his Approach, ordered 
the Multitude to ſhelter themſelves in the Towns: 
but before that could be done, the Romans appeared. 
This obliged them to change their Meaſures, and 
ſend Deputies to Cæſar, to implore Forgiveneſs. 
They were ſeconded by the ÆAduans, the old and 
faithful Allies of the Romans, at whoſe Requelt 
Cæſar readily pardoned: them; and the rather, be- 
cauſe the Summer being now come, he had no 
mind to ſpend the Seaſon for Action in proceeding 
formally againſt the Guilty, He ordered them to 
ſend an hundred Hoſtages, whom he committed to 
the Cuſtody of the ÆAduans. The Carnutes too, at 
the Interceſſion of the Rbemi, under whoſe Pro- 
tection they were, having ſent Deputies and Ho- 
ſtages, obtained the ſame Conditions. Cz/ar then 
went to the Aſſembly of the States, put an end to 
the Diet, and ordered the Gauls to provide him 
Cavalry, 


N a | | IV. 
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* BOOK IV. TRANQUILLITY being reſtored in theſe Parts, 
VI. Cæſar turned all his Thoughts to the Management 
— If the War with Ambiorix and the Treviri. He 


ordered Cavarinus to attend him with the Cavalry 
of the Senones, to prevent any new Commotions in 
his Abſence, either in conſequence of the Reſent- 
ment of that Prince, or the Hatred he had incurred 
of the State. And having thus ſettled all things to 
his mind, as he knew Ambiorix was determined not 
to hazard a Battle, he ſet himſelf to watch his 


other Deſigns. | 


V. ThE Menapians, whole Territories border 
upon thoſe of the Edrurones. are ſecured by Woods 
and Moraſſes on every fide; and were the only 
People of Gaul, who had not ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Cæſar to deſire a Peace. He knew Ambiorix was 
in good Intelligence with them; and that by means 
of the Treviri, he had allo entered into an Alliance 
with the Germans. He therefore thought it beſt to 
_ deprive him of theſe Reſources, before he attacked 
him in perſon ; leſt deſpairing of being able to 
defend himſelf, he ſhould either retire among the 
Menapians, or throw himſelf into the Arms of the 
Germans beyond the Rhine. This . Reſolution be- 
ing taken, he ſent the Baggage of the whole Army 
to Labienus in the Country of the Treviri, ordered 
him a Reinforcement of two Legions, and marched 
himſelf againſt the Menapians with five Legions, 
who carried nothing with them but their Arms. 
That Nation truſting to their Situation, inſtead of 
aſſembling Forces, retreated to their Woods and 
Moraſſes, and carried all their Effects along with 
them. Cæſar, dividing his Forces with C. Fabius 
his Lieutenant, and M. Craſſus his Queſtor; and 
having ſpeedily finiſhed his Bridges ; entered their 

Country 
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Country in three Bodies, ſet all their Houſes and BOOK 


Villages on fire, and carried off ſuch Numbers of Men 
and Cattle, that the Menaprans were at laſt conſtrain- 
ed to ſuefor Peace. He grantedit, on Condition they 
ſent him Hoſtages, and engaged not to admit Am- 
biorix or any one from him into their Territories ; 
threatening to treat them as Enemies if they did, Theſe 
things ſettled, he left Comius of Arras there with a 
Body of Horſe to keep them in Awe, and ſet out 
himſelf againſt the Tyeviri. 


VI. Walls r Cæſar was thus employed, the Tre- 


viri, having drawn together a great Number of 


Horſe and Foot, were preparing to attack the Le- 
gion which had wintered in their Territories under 
Labienus. They were now advanced within two 
Days March of the Lieutenant's Camp, when they 
learnt that he had received a Reinforcement of two 
Legions from Cæſar. Upon this encamping at 
about fifteen Miles diſtance, they reſolved to wait 
for the Auxiliaries they expected from Germany. 
Labienus having Intelligence of their Defign, and 
hoping their Raſhneſs might furniſh him with an 
Opportunity of fighting, left the Baggage under a 
Guard of five Cohorts; and with the twenty-five 
remaining, and all his Cavalry, marched towards 
the Enemy, and pitched his Camp about a Mile 


from them. 


VII. BETWEEN Labienus and the Enemy was a 
River, with ſteep Banks, and difficult to pals. And 
indeed neither was Labrenus himſelf minded to 


try the Paſſage, nor did he expect the Enemy 


would offer at ſuch an Attempt. The hope of 
being joined by the Auxiliaries grew ſtronger 1n the 
Camp of the Gauls every Day. Labienus declared 


publickly in a Council of War; * That as the 
| N 3 & Germans 
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VI. 
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c was determined not to expoſe himſelf and the 


S Army to danger, but would decamp early next 


« Morning.” This was ſoon carried to the Ene- 
my; for as our Cavalry conſiſted moſtly of Gayls, 
it was natural for ſome of them to favour their 
Countrymen. Labienus aſſenibling the military 
Tribunes and principal Centurions during the night, 
laid before them his real Deſign: and the better to 
betray the Enemy into a ſuſpicion of his being 
afraid, gave Orders for decamping with more 
Noiſe and Tumult than was uſual in a Roman 
Army. By this means his March had all the A p- 
pearance of a Flight; and the Enemy, whoſe Camp 
was ſo very near, had notice of it before Day- 
break from their Spies. 


VIII. Scarce had our Rear got without the 
Trenches, when the Gauls encouraging one another 
not to loſe ſo fair a Prey, or ſtay in Expectation of 
the Germans, at a time the Romans were retreating 
in ſuch a Panick; and conſidering it as an Indig- 
nity, with ſo great a Superiority of Forces, to for- 
bear attacking an handful of Men already put to 
Flight and incumbered with their Baggage; reſolv- 
ed to paſs the River, and engage the Romans, not- 
withſtanding the Diſadvantage of the Ground. La- 
bienus, who had foreſeen this; that he might draw 
them all over the River, continued the Feint of 
his March, and went on quietly. Then ſending 
the Baggage a little before, and ordering it to be 
placed upon a riſing Ground: “ Behold, Fellow- 
« ſoldiers, ſays he, the Opportunity you ſo much 
« deſired : you have the Enemy at a diſadvantage, 
« and in a Place where they cannot ſuſtain the 
« Onſet: ſhew only under my Command the 
„ Velour you have fo often manifeſted to our 
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% obſerves you.” At the ſame time he ordered 


them to face about, and form in Line of Battle 


and detaching a few Troops of Horſe to guard the 
Baggage, drew up the reſt on the two Wings. Our 
Men gave a ſudden Shout, and threw their Javelins. 
The Enemy, contrary to their Expectation, ſecing 
thoſe whom they imagined put to flight, marching 
againſt them with diſplayed Banners, could not 
ſuſtain the very firſt Shock; but betaking them- 
ſelves immediately to flight, took Refuge in the 
neareſt Woods. Labienus purſuing with his Ca- 
valry, put many of the Enemy to the Sword, and 
took a great Number of Priſoners ; inſomuch that 
within a few Days the whole State was obliged to 
ſubmit : for the Germans, who were coming to their 
Aſſiſtance, upon hearing of their Defeat, returned 
home. The Relations of Induiiomarus, who had 
been the Authors of the Revolt, choſe likewiſe 
to retire with them, and abandon their Country. 
Cingetorix, who had always continued faithful to 
the Romans, was thereupon inveſted with the 
ſupreme Authority. 


IX. Cæs AR, after his Arrival inTreves, from among 
the Menapians, reſolved for two Reafons to paſs the 
Rhine : one, becauſe the Germans had aſſiſted the 
Treviri againſt the Romans ; the other, to deprive 
Ambiorix of a Retreat into thoſe Parts In conſe- 
quence of this Reſolution, he ſet about making a 
Bridge on the River, but ſomewhat higher up than 
before. As the Form and Manner was known, the 
Soldiers, by their extraordinary Diligence, finiſhed 
the Work in a ſew Days. Leaving a ſtrong Guard 
on the ſide of Treves, to prevent any ſudden In- 
ſurrection it that Country, he carried over the reſt 


of his Army. The Ubiens, who had before ſub- 
N 4 mitte. 
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BOOK mitted and given Hoſtages, ſent Ambaſſadors ta 


him to vindicate their Conduct, and aſſure him, 


—Y= that they had neither ſent Troops to the Aſſiſtance 


of the Treviri, nor in any Inſtance departed from 
their Engagements. They urged and requeſted, 
that ke wouid ſpare their Territories, and not, 
out of a general Hatred to the Germans, involve 
the Innocent in the Puniſhment of the Guilty. If 
he deſired more Hoſtages, they told him they were 
ready to ſend them. Cæſar finding upon Inquiry, 
that the Supplies had been ſent by the Suevians, 
accepted the Submiſſion of the Ubtans : and pre- 

aring to march againſt the Suevians, informed 
himſelf of the Ways and Acceſſes to their Coun? 
try. 


X. Arrw Days after, he had Intelligence fromthe 
Ubiens, that the Sebi s were drawing their Forces 
to a genera] Rendezvous, and had ſent Orders to 
all the Nations under their Juriſdiction, to furniſh 
their Contingents of Horſe and Foot. Upon this 
having furniſhed himſelf with Proviſions, and 
choſen a proper Place for his Camp, he ordered 
the Uhians to retire into their Towns with their 
Cattle and Effects; hoping that ſo unſkilful and 
barbarous an Enemy, might eaſily be drawn by 
the Want of Proviſions, to fight in a Place of 
Diſadvantage, He further injoined the Lans 
to ſend Spies into all Parts, to learn the De- 
ſigns and Motions of the Suevians. They readily 
complied, and in a few Days brought him back 
word; * That the Saevians, upon certain Infor- 
mation of the Arrival of the Roman Army, had 
*« retired to the remoteſt Part of the Country, with 
* all their own Forces, and thoſe of their Allies: 
** that there they had reſolved to wait the coming 
up of tac Kas, at the Entrance of a Foreſt 
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* of immenſe Extent, called Bacenis, which reach-BO OR 
ed a great way into the Country, and ſerved as a VI. 
“ Barrier between the Cheruſci and Suevians, to pre- 


„vent their mutual Incurſions.“ 


XI. Oy this Occaſion it may not be improper 
to ſay ſomewhat of the Manners of the Gauls and 
Germans, and the difference of Cuſtoms between 
theſe two Nations. A ſpirit of Faction prevails 
throughout Gaul, and that not only in their ſeveral 
States, Diſtricts, and Villages, but almoſt in every 
private Family. The Men of greateſt Eſteem and 
Conſideration among them, are commonly at the 
head of theſe Factions, and give what turn they 
think proper to all publick Deliberations and Coun- 
ſels. This Cuſtom is of long ſtanding, and ſeems 
deſigned to ſecure thoſe of lower rank from the 
Oppreſſion of the powerful: for the Leaders always 
take care to protect thoſe of their Party, otherwiſe 
they would ſoon loſe all their Authority. This 
equally obtains thro* the whole Continent of Gaul, 
the Provinces being in general divided into two 


Factions. 


XII. Wurx Cæſar arrived in the Country, the 
Eduans were at the head of one Faction, and the 
Seguani of the other. Theſe laſt being the weaker, 
becauſe the ÆAduans had long bore the greateſt 
ſway, and had a number of conſiderable States in 
their dependence; they united with Ariovi/tus and 
the Germans, whom by great Preſents and Promiſes 
they drew over the Rhine to their Aſſiſtance. This 
Alliance made them ſo powerful, that having 
worſted their Adverſaries in ſeveral Battles, and 
killed almoſt all their Nobility; they forced the 
States dependent upon the Aduans to have recourſe 
to them for protection; obliged the Huus * ; 

| elves 
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BO OK ſelves to give the Children of their principal No- 
VI. bility as Hoſtages, ſwear publickly not to attempt 
may thing againſt the Seguani, and reſign up to their 
poſſeſſion a part of their Territories ; and by this 
means rendered themſelves in a manner Sovereigns 
of all Gaul. Divitiacus, in this Neceſlity, 7 
to the Senate of Rome for Relief, but without effect. 
Cæſar's Arrival ſoon changed the face of Affairs. 
The Aduan Hoſtages were ſent back, their former 
Clients reſtored, and new ones procured them by 
Cæſar's Intereſt; it appearing, that ſuch as were 
under their Protection, enjoyed a more equal and 
milder Lot: by all which their Fortune and Au- 
thority being conſiderably enlarged, the Seguani 
were obliged to reſign the Sovereignty. The Khemi 
ſacceeded in their place: and as they were known 
to be in the ſame degree of Favour with Ceſar, 
ſuch as could not get over their old Animoſity to 
the Aduans, put themſelves under their Protection. 
The Khemi were extremely attentive to the Intereſts 
of their Clients, and thereby both preſerved their 
old Authority, and that which they had newly ac- 
quired. Such therefore was the then Situation of 
Gaul, that the Aduans poſſeſſing indiſputably the 
frit Rank, the Nhemi were next in Conſideration 

and Dignity. 


XIII. Ovra all Gaui, there are only two Orders 
of Men, in any degree of Honour and Eſteem: 
for the common People are little better than Slaves, 
attempt nothing of themſclves, and have no ſhare 
in the pubiick Deliberations. As they are generally 
oppreſied with Debt, heavy Tributes, or the Ex- 
actions of their Superiors; they make themſelves 
Vaſſals to the Great, who exerciſe over them the 
ſame Juriſdiction, as Maiters do over Slaves. The 
two Orders of Rlen, with whom, as we have ſaid, 
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all Authority and Diſtinctions are lodged, are the B OO K 
Druids and Nobles. The Druids preſide in matters VI. 
of Religion, have the care of publick and private — 
Sacrifices, and interpret the Will of the Gods. They 
have the Direction and Education of the Youth, by 
whom they are held in great honour. In almoſt 
all Controverſies, whether publick or private, the 
Deciſion is left to them : and if any Crime is com- 
mitted, any Murder perpetrated ; if any Diſpute 
ariſes touching an Inheritance, or the Limits of ad- 
Joining Eſtates ; in all ſuch Caſes, they are the 
ſupreme Judges. They decree Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their 
Sentence, whether Magiſtrate or private Man, they 
interdict him the Sacrifices. This is the greateſt 
Puniſhment that can be inflicted among the Gzuls; be- 
cauſe ſuch as are under this Prohibition, are conſidered 
as impious and wicked: all Men ſhun them, and de- 
cline their Converſation and Fellowſhip, leſt they 
ſhould ſuffer from the Contagion of their Misfor- 
tunes. They can neither have recourſe to the Law 
for Juſtice, nor are capable of any publick Office. 
The Druids are all under one Chief, who poſſeſſes 
the ſupreme Authority in that Body. Upon his 
death, if any one remarkably excels the reſt, he 
ſucceeds: but if there are ſeveral Candidates of 
equal Merit, the Affair is determined by plurality 
of ſuffrages. Sometimes they even have recourſe 
to Arms before the Election can be brought to an 
Iſſue. Once a Year they aſſemble at a conſecrated 
| Place in the Territories of the Carnntes, whoſe 
Country is ſuppoſed to be the middle of Gaul. 
Hither ſuch as have any Suits depending flock 
from all parts, and ſubmit implicitly to their De- 
crees. Their Inſtitution is ſuppoſed to come ori- 
ginally from Britain, whence it paſted into Gaul; 
and even at this day, ſuch as are deſirous of being 
perfect 
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B OO Kperfect in it, travel thither for Inſtruction. The 


Druids never go to War, are exempted from Taxes 


and military Service, and enjoy all manner of Im- 


munities. - Theſe mighty Encouragements induce 
multitudes of- their own accord to follow that Pro- 
feſſion; and many are ſent by their Parents and 
Relations. They are taught to repeat a great 
number of Verſes by heart, and often ſpend twenty 
Years upon this Inſtitution :- for it is deemed un- 
lawful to commit their Statutes to Writing; tho” in 
other matters, whether publick or private, they 
make uſe of Greek Characters. They ſeem to me 
to follow this Method for two Reaſons : to hide 
their Myſteries from the Knowledge of the Yulgar ; 
and to exerciſe the Memory of their Scholars, 
which would be apr to lie neglected, had they Let- 


ters to truſt to, as we find is often the caſe. It is 


one of their principal Maxims that the Soul never 
dies, but after Death paſſes from one Body to 
another ; which, they think, contributes greatly to 
exalt Mens Courage, by diſarming Death of its 
Terrors. They teach likewiſe many things relat- 
ing to the Stars and their Motions, the Magnitude 
of the World and our Earth, the Nature of Things, 
and the Power and Prerogatives of the immortal 


Gods. 


XIV. Tur other Order of Men is the Nobles, 
whoſe whole Study and Occupation is War. Be- 
fore Czſar's Arrival in Gaul, they were almoſt every 
Year at War, either offenſive or defenſive; and 
they judge of the power and quality of their Nobles, 
by his Vaſſals, and the number of Men he keeps 
in his Pay : for theſe are the only marks of Gran- 
deur they make any account of, 


XV. 
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XV. Tur whole Nation of theGauls is extremely BOOK 


addicted to Superſtition: whence in threatning 


Diſtempers, and the imminent Dangers of War 


they make no ſcruple to ſacrifice Men, or engage 
themſelves by Vow to ſuch Sacrifices ; in which 
they make uſe of the Miniſtry of the Druids : for 
it is a prevalent Opinion among them, that no- 
thing but the life of Man can atone for the life of 
Man; inſomuch that they have eſtabliſhed even 
publick Sacrifices of this kind. Some prepare huge 
Coloſſus's of Oſier Twigs, into which they put Men 
alive, and ſetting fire to them, thoſe within expire 
amidſt the Flames. They prefer for Victims ſuch 
as have been convicted of Theft, Robbery, or 
other Crimes ; believing them the moſt acceptable 
to the Gods : but when real Criminals are want- 
ing, the innocent are often made to ſuffer. Mer- 
cury is the chief Deity with them: of him they have 
many Images, account him the Inventor of all 
Arts, their Guide and Conductor in their Journeys, 
and the Patron of Merchandize and Gain. Next 
to him are Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Mi- 
zerva. Their Notions in regard to them are pretty 
much the ſame with thoſe of other Nations. Apollo 
is their God of Phyſick ; Minerva of Works and 
Manufactures; 7ove holds the Empire of Heaven; 
and Mars preſides in War. To this laſt, when 
they reſolve upon a Battle, they commonly devote 
the Spoil. If they prove victorious, they offer up 
all the Cattle taken, and ſet apart the reſt of the 
Plunder in a Place appointed for that purpoſe : and 
it is common in many Provinces, to ſee theſe Mo- 
numents of Offerings piled up in conſecrated Places. 
Nay it rarely happens, that any one ſhews fo great 


2 Diſregard of Religion, as either to conceal the 
; Plunder, 
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B OO KPlunder, or pillage the publick Oblations ; and 
VI. the ſevereſt Puniſhments are inflicted upon ſuch Of- 
yew fenders, | : 


XVI. Tur Gauls fancy themſelves to be deſcend- 
ed from the God Pluto ; which, it ſeems, is an 
eſtabliſhed Tradition among the Druids. For this 
Reaſon they compute the Time by Nights, not by 
Days; and in the Obſervance of Birth-days, new 
Moons, and the beginning of the Year, always 
commence the Celebration from the precedin 
Night. In one Cuſtom they differ from almoſt all 
other Nations; that they never ſuffer their Children 
to come openly into their preſence, until they are of 
Age to bear Arms : for the Appearance of a Son 
in publick with his Father, betore he has reached 
the Age of Manhood, is accounted diſhonourable. 


XVII. WrnaTever Fortune the Woman brings, 
the Huſband is obliged to equal it out of his own 
Eſtate. This whole Sum, with its annual Pro- 
duct, is left untouched, and falls always to the 
ſhare of the Survivor. The Men have Power of 
Life and Death over their Wives and Children : 
and when any Father of a Family of illuſtrious 
Rank dies, his Relations afſemble, and upon the 
leaſt ground of Suſpicion put even his Wives to 
the Torture like Slaves. It. they are found guilty, 
Iron and Fire are employed to torment and deſtroy 
them. Their Funerals are magnificent and ſump- 
tuous, according to their Quality. Every thing that 
was dear to the deceaſed, even Animals, are thrown 
into the Pile: and formerly ſuch of their Slaves and 
Clients as they loved moſt, ſacrificed themſelves at 
the Funeral of their Lord. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. In their beſt regulated States they haveBOOK 
a Law, that whoever hears any thing relating to __ 
the Publick, whether by Rumor or otherwiſe, fhall 
give immediate notice to the Magiſtrate, without 
imparting it to any one elſe : for the nature of the 
People is ſuch, that raſh and unexperienced Men, 
alarmed by falſe Reports, are often hurried to the 
greateſt Extremities, and take upon them to deter- 
mine in matters of the higheſt Conſequence. The 
Magiſtrates ſtifle things improper to be Known, and 
only communicate to the Multitude what the 
think needful for the ſervice of the Commonwealth: 


nor do the Laws permit to ſpeak of State Affairs, 
except in publick Council. | 


XIX. Taz Germans differ widely in their Man- 
ners from the Gauls. For neither have they Druids 
to preſide in religions Affairs; nor do they trouble 
themſelves about Sacrifices. They acknowledge 
no Gods but thoſe that are Objects of Sight, and 
by whoſe Power they are apparently benefited ; the 
Sun, the Moon, Fire. Of others they know no- 
thing; not even by Report. Their whole Life is 
addicted to Hunting and War; and from their In- 
fancy they are mured to Fatigue and Hardſhips. 
They eſteem thoſe moſt, who continue longeſt 
Strangers to Women; as imagining nothing con- 

tributes ſo much to Stature, Strength, and Vigour 
of Body: but to have any Commerce of this kind 
before the age of twenty, is accounted in the higheſt 
degree ignominious. Nor is it poſſible to conceal 
any Irregularity this way; becauſe they bathe pro- 
miſcuouſly in Rivers, and ate clothed in Skins, or 
ſhort Mantles of Fur, which leave the greateſt part 
of their Bodies naked. 
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BOOK XX. AcRICULTURE is little regarded among 
VI. them, as they live moſtly on Milk, Cheeſe, and 
tte Fleſh of Animals. Nor has any Man Lands 


of his own, or diſtinguiſhed by fixed Boundaries, 
The Magiſtrates, and thoſe in Authority, portion 
out yearly to every Canton and Family, ſuch a 
® quantity of Land, and in what part of the Coun- 
try they think proper; and the Year following re- 
move them to ſome other Spot. Many Reaſons 
are aſſigned for this Practice: leſt ſeduced by Habit 
and Continuance, they ſhould learn to prefer Til- 
lage to War: leſt a deſire of enlarging their Poſ- 
ſeſſions ſhould gain ground, and prompt the 
ſtronger to expel the weaker : leſt they ſhould be- 
come curious in their Buildings, in order to guard 
againſt the extremes of Heat and Cold: leſt Ava- 
rice ſhould get footing amongſt them, whence 
ſpring Factions and Diſcords: in fine, to preſerve 
Contentment and Equanimity among the People, 
when they find their Poſſeſſions nothing inferior to 


thoſe of the moſt powerful. 


XXI. Ir is accounted honourable for States to 
have the Country all around them lie waſte and de 
populated : for they think it an argument of Va- 
lour to expel their Neighbours, and ſuffer none 
to ſettle near them; at the ſame time that they are 
themſelves alſo the ſafer, as having nothing to ap- 
prehend from ſudden Incurſions. When a State is 
engaged in War, either offenſive or defenſive, they 
make choice of Magiſtrates to preſide in it, whom 
they arm with a Power of Life and Death. In 
time of Peace there are no publick Magiſtrates ; 
but the Chiefs of the ſeveral Provinces and 
Clans adminiſter Juſtice, and decide Differences 
within their reſpective Limits. Robbery has no- 
. ES thing 
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thing infamous in it, when committed without the B O O R 
Territories of the State to which they belong: they VI. 


even pretend that it ſerves to exerciſe their Youth, 
and prevent the growth of Sloth. When any of their 
Princes in this caſe offers himſelf publickly in Council 
as a Leader, ſuch as approve of the Expedition riſe 
up, profeſs themſelves ready to follow him, and are 
applauded by the whole Multitude. They who 
go back from their Engagement are looked upon 
as Traytors and Deſerters, and loſe all Eſteem and 
Credit for the time to come. The Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality are held inviolable among them. All that 
fly to them for Refuge, on whatever account, are 
ſure of Protection and Defence; their Houſes are 
open to receive them, and they plentifully ſupply 
their Wants. 


XXII. FoRMERLVY the Gauls exceeded the Ger- 
mans in Bravery, often made War upon them, and 
as they abounded in People beyond what the Coun- 
try could maintain, ſent ſeveral Colonies over the 
Rhine. Accordingly the more fertile Places of 
| Germany, in the neighbourhood of the Hercy- 
nian Foreſt, (which I find mentioned by Erataſtbenes 
and other Greek Writers under the name of Orcinia,) 
fell to the ſhare of the Volcæ, who ſettled in thoſe 
Parts, and have ever ſince kept Poſſeſſion. They 
are in the higheſt Reputation for Juſtice and Brave- 
ry, and no leſs remarkable than the Germans for 
Poverty, Abſtinence, and Patience of Fatigue ; 
. conforming exactly to their Cuſtoms, both in habit 
and way of living. But the neighbourhood of the 
Roman Province, and an acquaintance with Traf- 
fick, has introduced Luxury and Abundance 
among the Gauls; whence becoming by little and 
little an unequal match for the Germans, and being 

Vol. I. O worked 
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BOOK worſted in many Battles, they no longer proved 


* 


* 


to compare. with them! in Valour. 75 


XXIII. Tun Herqnian F. oreſt, of which we 
have been Juſt ſpeaking, is about nine Days Jour- 
in breadth : for as the Germans are ignorant of 

the uſe of Meaſures, there is no other way of com- 
puting it. It begins from the Confines of the Hel- 
vetians, Nemetes, and Rauraci; and following di- 
rectly the courſe oſ the 3 extends to the Ter- 
firories of the Anartes and Dacians. Thence turn- 


ing from the River to the left, it runs thro* a mul- 
titude of different Regions: and tho' there are 
many in the Country, who have advanced fix 
Days Journey into this Foreſt ; yet no one Fa 


to have reached the extremity of it, or diſcovered 


how far it extends. Many different ſpecies of Ani- 
mals, unknown in other e 

the moſt remarkable of which, and that beſt &- 
| ſerve to be mentioned, are theſe. 


ountries, harbour here ; 


XXIV. Tarznz is a Bull that nearly reſembles 


a Stag, with only one Horn riſing from the mid- 
dle of his Forehead, taller and ſtraighter than thoſe 


of our Cattle, and which at top divides into many 
large Branches. The Males and Females are ſhaped. 
alike, and have Horns the ſame in ſize. 


XXV. Hr are e Mewie a kind of wild Aſſes, 


| DEST and ſported like Goats, but of a larger ſize ; 
without Horns, or Joints in their Legs; that 
never lie down to ſleep; nor can raiſe — 

if by any accident they are overthrown. They lean 


againſt Trees, which ſerve to ſupport them when 
they fleep. Hence the Huntſmen, after having 
diſcovered their haunts, either looſen the Roots of 


the Trees, or ſaw them almoſt quite off; fo chat 


when 
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when the Animal, acording to Cuſtom, reclines BOOK 
againſt them, they immediately give way, and both VI. 


fall down together. 


XXVI. A third ſpecies of Animals are the 
Uri, nearly equalling the Elephant in bulk; but 
in colour, ſhape, and kind, reſembling a Bull. 
They are of uncommon ſtrength and fwittneſs, and 
ſpare neither Man nor Beaſt that comes in their way. 
They are taken and ſlain by means of Pits dug on 
purpoſe. This way of Hunting is frequent among 
the Youth, and ſerves to inure them to Fatigue. 
They who kill the greateſt number, and produce 
their Horns in publick as a proof, are in high Re- 
putation with their Countrymen. It is found im- 
poſſible to tame them, or conquer their fierceneſs, 
tho? taken never ſo young. Their Horns, both 
in largeneſs, figure, and kind, differ much from 
thoſe of our Bulls. The Natives preferve them 
with great care, tip their edges with Silver, and 
ub them inſtead of Cups on their moſt ſolemn Fe- 
ſtivals. " A 


XXVII. CæSsAR underſtanding from the Dian 
Scouts, that the Suevians were retired into their 
Woods; and fearing the want of Proviſions, be- 
cauſe, as we have already obſerved, the Germans 
are but little addicted to Agriculture; reſolved not 
to advance any farther. But to keep the Enemy 
till under ſome awe of his Return, and prevent 
their ſending Succours to Gaul; having repaſſed 
the Rhine, he only broke down about two hundred 
Feet of his Bridge, on the German ſide; and to 
ſecure the reſt, built at the extremity a Tower 
.of four Stories, where he left a Garriſon of twelve 
Cohorts, and ſtrengthened the Place with all man- 
ner of Works. Young C. Volcatius Tullus had the 
charge of the Fort and Garriſon. He himſelf, as 
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BOOK ſoon as the Corn began to be ripe, marched againft 
VI. Ambierix; taking his way thro' the Foreſt of Arden, 
[ which is much the largeſt in all Gaul, and reaches 


from the Banks of the Rhine, and the Confines of 
Treves, quite to the Nervians, thro' a Space of more 
than five hundred Miles. L. Minucius Baſilus was 
ſent before with all the Cavalry, in hopes that the 
quickneſs of his March, and the opportunity of 
ſome lucky Conjuncture, might enable him to do 
ſomething conſiderable. He had orders to light 
no Fires in his Camp, the better to conceal his Ap- 
proach from the Enemy; and Cæſar affured him, 
he would follow with all expedition. Ba/ttus ex- 
actly followed his Inſtructions ; and coming ſud- 
denly and unexpectedly upon the Gauls, ſurpriſed 
creat numbers of them in the Field, Being in- 
formed by them of the Place whither Ambiorix had 
retired with a fc Cavalry, he marched directly 
againſt him. | 


XXVIII. Bor as Fortune has a conſiderable 
ſhare in all human Concerns, ſo particularly in thoſe 
of War. For as it was a very extraordinary 
Chance, that he ſhould thus come upon Ambiorix 
unprepared, and ſurpriſe him with his perſonal Ar- 
rival, before he had the leaſt notice of it from 
Fame or Report: ſo was it an equal effect of For- 
tune, that the Gaul himſelf, after having loſt his 
Arms, Horſes, and Chariots, ſhould yet find 
means to eſcape. This was principally owing to 
the ſituation of his Houſe, which was ſurrounded 
with a Woed ; it being cuſtomary among the Cu, 
in order to avoid the Heats, to build in the neigh- 
. bourhood of Woods and Rivers. By this means 
his Attendants and Friends, poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of a Defile, ſuſtained for a time the Attack 
of our Cavalry; during which, one of his Ser- 
vants haying provided him with a Horſe, he 
wel eſcaped 
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eſcaped into the Woods. Thus Fortune re- BOOK 


markably played her Part, both in bringing - him 
into the Danger, and delivering him out of it. 


XXIX. AmMBioR1x, after his Eſcape, made. no 
Attempt to draw his Forces together; nor is it 
known whether he acted in this manner out of 
Choice, as not thinking it ſafe to hazard a Battle; 
or becauſe he thought he ſhould not have ſufficient 
time, being ſurpriſed by the ſudden Arrival of the 
Cavalry, and believing that all the reſt of the Ar- 
my followed. Diſpatching therefore, Meſſengers 
privately thro' the Country, he counſelled every 
one to provide for his own Safety; upon which 
ſome took refuge in the Foreſt of Arden, and ſome 
in the adjoining Moraſſes. Thoſe who lived upon 
the Sea-coaſt, hid themſelves in the Iſlands formed 
by the Tide at High Water: and many abandoning 
their Country altogether, truſted themſelves and 
their all to the Faith of Foreigners. Cativulcus, 
who jointly with Ainbiorix was King of the Eburones, 
and had affociated with him in all his Deſigns, be- 
ing of a very advanced Age, and unable. to bear 
the Fatigues of War or F light; after many Im- 
precations againſt Ambicris, who had- been - the 
prime Contriver of the Revolt; poiſoned. him- 
1elf- with an extract of Yew, a Tree very common 
in Gaul and Germany. The Sni and Cendmiſi, ori- 
ginally German Nations, whoſe Territories lay be- 
tween thoſe of Treves and the Ebyrones, ſent Am- 
paſſadors to Cæſar to intreat : * That he would 
* not conſider them as Enemies, nor lock upon 
6 all the Germans on this fide the Rhe as equally 
& obnoxious: That they had harboured no 
Thoughts of War, nor been any ways aiding 
& to Ambiorix.” Cæſar finding it to be fo by the 
Anſwers of the Priſoners, ordered them to deliver 


Q 3 up 


— 
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BO O up ſuch of the Eburones as had fled to them for Re- 


VI, 


where next to carry the War. 


fuge; and promiſed, upon that Condition, not ta. 
moleſt their Territories. — 


XXX. Tnxy dividing his Army into three Bo- 
dies, he ſent all the Baggage to Atuatuca, a Caſtle 
ſituated almoſt in the heart of the Country of the 
Eburones, where Titurius and Arunculeius had been 
quartered during the Winter. This Place he choſe, 
as for other Reaſons, ſo likewiſe becauſe the Forti- 
fications raiſed the Year before were ſtill entire, 
which would leſſen the Labour of his Soldiers. 
He leit the fourteenth Legion to guard the Bag- 
gage, being one of the three lately levied in Tab, 
and brought thence into Gaul. Q. Tullius Cicero 
had the Charge both of the Legion and Fort, 
which was further ſtrengthened with an additional 
Guard of two hundred Horſe. The Army being 
thus divided; he ſent . Labienus, with three Le- 
gions, towards the Sea-coaſt, and the Provinces 


that border upon the Menapians; C. Trelonius, with 
a like number of Legions, to lay waſte the Coun- 


try adjoining to the Atuatici; and reſolved to march 
himſelf with the other three towards the Scheld, 


which flows into the Meuſe, and to the Extremities 


of the Foreſt of Arden, whither he was informed 


Ambiorix had retired with a few Horſe. He pro- 


miſed, at his Departure, to return in ſeven Days; 
the Legion he had left in Garriſon being provided 
with Corn only for that time : and exhorted Labie- 
uus and Trebonius, if they found it confiſtent with 
the publick Advantage, to return likewiſe with 
their Legions within the ſame Space; that joining 
counſel together, and taking their Meaſures from 
the Conduct of the Enemy, they might reſolve 
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-XXXI. Tux was, as we have already ob-BOOK 

ſerved, no formed Body of Troops, no Garriſon, FE 
no fortified Town to detend by Arms ; but a Mul- 
titude diſperſed on all fides, Wherever a Cave, 
or a Thicket, or a Morals offered them Shelter, 
thither they retired. Theſe Places were well known 
to the Natives; and great Care and Caution was 
required on our part, not for the Security of the 
whole Army, (which had no danger to fear whilſt 
in a Body, from Enemies diſperſed and full of Ter- 
ror z) but for the Preſervation of each Individual. 
And yet even this regarded not a little the whole 
Army : for the Deſire of Plunder drew many of 
the Men to a great diſtance; and the Woods full 
of Defiles hidden Ways, hindered, them from 
keeping together in a Body. If Cæſar meant to 
terminate the War altogether, and extirpate this 
Race of perfidious Men; the Soldiers muſt be di- 
vided into ſmall Parties, and detached on all ſides. 
It, on the contrary, he kept his Men together, as 
the Rules of War, and the Roman Diſcipline re- 
quired ; the Enemy were ſheltered by their Situa- 
tion, nor wanted Boldneſs to form Ambuſcades, 
and cut off Stragglers. Amidſt theſe Difficulties, 
All poſſible Precautions were taken; and although 
the Soldiers were eagerly bent upon Revenge, yet 
Ceſar choſe rather not to puſh the Enemy too far, 
than expoſe his Men to danger. He therefore ſent 
Meſſengers to the neighbouring States, inviting 
them all by the hopes of Plunder, to join in the 
Deſtruction of the Eburones; chooſing rather to 
. expoſe the Lives of the Gauls in the Woods, than 
of the legionary Soldiers; and hoping by the 
Multitude employed againſt them, totally to ex- 
tirpate the Name and Memory of a State, whoſe 
Revolt had rendered them ſo obnoxious. Accord- 
GW. ingly 
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20 OK ingly great Numbers flocked ſuddenly thither from 
VI. all Parts. | 


i 


XXXII. Tnus were the Eburones attacked on 
all fades, and the Havock continued till the ſeventh 
Day, which Cæſar had appointed for returning to 
his Camp and Baggage. It then evidently appear- 
ed what Influence Fortune has over War, and how 
many Accidents ſpring from her Interpoſition. 
The Enemy being diſperſed and full of Terror, as 
we have related above ; there remained no Body of 
Troops in the Field, to give any the leaſt ground 
of Fear. A Report ſpread among the Germans 
beyond the Nine, that the Territories of the Lu- 
rones were given up to Plunder, and all without 
diſtinction invited to ſhare in the Spoil. The Si- 
cambri, who inhabit upon the Rhine, and had af- 
torded a Retreat to the U/petes and Tenchiheri, as 
mentioned above; aſſembled immediately a Body 


of two thouſand Horſe, paſſed the River in Barks 


about thirty Miles below Cz ſar's Bridge and Fort, 
and advanced directly towards the Territories of 
the Eburones. Many of thoſe that fled, and had 
diſperſed themſelves up and down the Country, 
fell into their Hands; as likewiſe abundance of 
Cattle, of which the Barbarians are extremely co- 
vetous. Allured by this Succeſs they advanced, 
jarther, Neither Woods nor Moraſles proved any 
Obſtacles to Men, trained up from their Infancy 
to Wars and Incurſions. Inquiring of the Pri- 
ſoners concerning Cæſar, they underſtood that he 
was a great way off, and had left the Country with 
his whole Army. One in particular addreſling 
them: „ Why, ſays he, do you loſe time in pur- 
nuit of ſo flight and trifling a Booty, when For- 
tune offers one of ſo much greater Value. In 
„three Hours you may reach Atuatuca, where the 
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4 Garriſon is hardly ſufficient to line the Rampart, 
« much leſs to ſally out of their Intrenchments.“ 
Urged by this hope, they left their preſent Booty 
in a Place of Safety, and marched directly to Atua- 
tuca, being conducted by the . K who Had 
given them the Information. 


XXXII. Cicero, who hitherto had kept his 
Soldiers ſtrictly within the Camp, according to Cæ- 
far's Orders, nor ſuffered ſo much as a Servant to 
ſtraggle beyond the Lines; ſeeing the ſeventh Day 
arrive, began to deſpair of Cæſar's Return, who, 
as he heard, was marched farther into the Country, 
and had ſent him no notice of his Rout. Wherefore 
tired with the continual Murmurs of the Soldiers, 
who complained of his Patience, and told him 
7 were kept like Men beſieged ; and not ſuſpect- 

ing that any Accident could befal him, within the 
{mall Extent of three Miles ; eſpecially as the Ene- 
my, oppoſed by nine Legions, and a very nume- 
rous Cavalry, werg in a manner totally diſperſed 
and cut off; he ſent out five Cohorts to forage in 
an adjoining Field, ſeparated from the Camp only 
by a ſingle Hill. A great many ſick Men had 
been left behind by Cæſar, of whom about three 
hundred, that were now pretty well recovered, 
joined the Detachment. Theſe were followed by 
almoſt all the Servants of the Camp, together with 
a vaſt Number of Carts and Carriage-horſes. 


XXXIV. In that very Inſtant, as Fortune 
would have it, the German Cavalry arrived ; and 
without diſcontinuing their Cou #4 endeavoured 
to force an immediate Entrance by the Decuman 
Gate, As their March had been covered by a 
Wood, they were not diſcovered till they were "aſt 
| | | upon 
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BOOK upon the Camp inſomuch that the Sutlers, who 
VI. kept their Booths under the Rampart, had not 


 Y= time to retire within the Intrenchments. Our Men 


were ſo ſurpriſed at this ſudden and unexpected 
Attack, that the Cohort upon Guard could ſcarce 
ſuſtain the firſt Onſet, The Enemy ſpread them- 
ſelves on all ſides to find a Place of Entrance. 
The Romans with difficulty defended the Gates ; 
the Rampart ſecuring them every where elſe. The 
whole Camp was in an Uproar, every one inquir- 
ing of another the Cauſe of the Confuſion z nor 
could they determine which way to advance the 
Standards, or where to polt themſelves. Some 
reported the Camp .was already taken : others, 
that the Germans, having deſtroyed Ceſar and his 
Army, were come victorious to ſtorm their 
Trenches. The greater Number, full of 8 
Fears, when they conſidered the Place in whic 

they were encamped, called to mind the Fate of 
Cotta and Titurius, who periſhed in that very Fort. 
This univerſal Conſternation being perceived by 
the Barbarians, confirmed them in the Belief of 
what the Priſoners had told them, that there was 
icarce any Garriſon within to defend the Camp. 
They renewed their Endeavours to force the In- 
trenchments, and mutually exhorted one another, 
not to let fo fair a Prize eſcape out of their hands. 


XXXV. Amonc the ſick in Garriſon was P. 
Aexticee Baculus, a Centurion of the firſt Rank, of 
whom mention has been made in former Battles, 
and who had not taſted Food for five Days. This 
Officer, anxious for his own Safety, and that of 
the Legion, ruſhed unarmed out of his Tent, He 
faw the Enemy at hand, and the Danger extreme. 
dnatching the firſt Arms that offered, he poſted 
himſelf in the Gate of the Camp. The Centurions 
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of the Cohort upon Guard followed the Example, BOOK 
and for a while fuſtained the Enemy's Charge, VI. 
Sextius expired under a multitude' of Wounds, and 
was with difficulty carried off by the Soldiers. This 
ſhort Delay gave the reſt time to refume their 
Courage; fo tar at leaſt, as to mount the Rampart, 
and make a ſhew of defending themſelves. 


XXXVI. Mran-TiME our Foragers returning, 
heard the Noiſe at the Camp. The Cavalry ad- 
vancing before, were ſoon apprized of the Danger. 
Here was no Fortification to ſhelter the frighted 
Troops. The new Levies, unexperienced in mat- 
ters of War, fixed their Eyes upon the Tribunes 
and Centurions, waiting their Orders. Not a 
Man was found ſo hardy and reſolute as not to be 
diſturbed by ſo unexpected an Accident, The 
Germans perceiving our Enſigns at a diſtance, gave 
over the Attack of the Camp, imagining at firſt 
it was Cæſar and the Legions, which the Priſoners 
had informed them were marched farther into the 
Country. But foon obſerving how few they were, 
they ſurrounded and fell upon them on all ſides. 


XXXVII. Tae Servants of the Camp fled to 
the neareſt riſing Ground ; whence being immedi- 
atedly driven, they threw themſelves amongſt the 
Ranks of the Cohorts, and thereby increaſed their 
Terror. Some were for drawing up in form of a 
Wedge, and forcing their way thro* the Enemy: 
for as the Camp was ſo very near, they imagined, 
that if ſome fell, the reſt at leaſt muſt eſcape. 
Others were for retiring to an Eminence, and al 
ſharing there the ſame Fate, The veteran Soldiers, 
who had marched out with the Detachment, could 
by no means reliſh this Propoſal : wherefore' mutu- 
ally encouraging one another, and being led by 
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mand they were, they broke thro'ꝰ the midſt of the 
Enemy, and all to a Man arrived ſafe in the Camp, 
The Servants and Cavalry following them, and 
ſeconding their Retreat, were likewiſe by their 
Bravery preſerved. But the Troops who had re- 
tired to the Hill, being unexperienced in military 
Affairs, could neither perſiſt in the Reſolution they 
had taken of defending themſelves from the higher 
Ground, nor imitate that briſk and vigorous Effort 
which they ſaw had been ſo ſerviceable to their 
Companions : but endeavouring to gain the Camp, 
quitted the advantage of their Situation. The Cen- 
turions, ſome of whom had been ſelected from 
veteran Legions, and on account of their Bravery 
promoted to higher Stations among the new Leviesz 
tought reſolutely to maintain the Glory they had 
acquired, and endeavoured to ſell their Lives as 
dear as they could. Their Valour obliging the 
Enemy to tall back a little, part of the Troops, 
contrary to Expectation, reached the Camp. 
The reſt were lurrounded and cut to pieces by the 


| Barbarians. 


XXXVIII. Tur Germans, deſpairing to carry 
the Camp, as they ſaw our Men now prepared ty 
defend the Works, repaſſed the Rhine with the 
Booty they had depoſited in the Woods. But ſo 
zreat was the Terror of the Romans even after their 
— that C. Voluſenus arriving in the Camp 
the ſame Night with the Cavalry, could not per- 
ſuadle them that Ceſar anu the Army were fate. For 
Fear had taken ſo thorough a poſſeſſion of their 
Minds, that as if bereft ot Underſtanding, they 
perſiſted in believing the Infantry was wholly de- 
froyed, and that the Cav alry alone had eſcaped : 
it Keming to them alto ether incredible, that the 

Germans 
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Germans would have dared to ot the Camp, had BOO K 


no Misfortune befallen the Roman Army. But 
Cæſar's Arrival ſoon put an end to their Fears. 


XXXIX. Lino his Return, * informed of 
what had happened, he only complained of the 
ſending out the Cohorts to forage; obſerving: 
« That in War nothing ought to be left to Fortune, 
« whole Power appeared evidently in the ſudden 
« Arrival of the Enemy, and much more in their 
coming up unperceived to the very Gates of the 
Camp.“ But nothing in this whole Affair 

peared to him more wonderful, than that the Ger- 
mans having croſſed the Rhine with delign to plunder 
the Territories of Ambiorix, ſhould by falling up- 
on the Roman Camp do him a molt acceptable Ser- 
vice. '% 


XL. C#sar marched a ſecond time to harraſs 
the Enemy, and having drawn a great number of 
Troops together from the neighbouring States, fent 
them into all Parts upon this Service. All the 
Houſes and Villages were ſet on fire : the Plunder 
was univerſal: the vaſt number of Men and 
Horſes not only deſtroyed great Quantities of Corn, 
but the Rains and advanced Seafon made Havock 
of all that was left; inſomuch that if, any of the 
Enemy eſcaped for the preſent, it ſeemed yet likely, 
that after the Retreat of the Army, they mult periſh 
by Famine. As the Cavalry were divided into man 
Parties, they often came to Places, where the Priſon- 
ers not only informed them they had ſeen Ambzorix 
flying, but that he could even yet be ſcarce out of 
view. The Hope of coming up with him made 
them leave nothing unattempred, as unagining they 
would thereby gain the higheſt Favour with Cefar, 


whole good Fortune wanted only this to render it 
compleat. 
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for he ſtill found means to hide himſelf in the Woods 


aud Moraſſes; whence removing privately in the 


Night, he eſcaped into other Regions, accompanied 
with only four Horſemen, in whom alone he durſt 
confide. | 


XLI. Czsar having deſtroyed the whole Coun- 
try, led back his Army into the Territories of the 
Rbemi, with the loſs of only two Cohorts. There 
he ſummoned a general Aſſembly of Gaul, to ex- 
amine into the Affair of the Senones and Carnutes : 
and having paſſed a ſevere Sentence againſt Acco, 
the Contriver of the Revolt, ordered him to be exe- 


cuted on the ſpot. Some fearing a like fate, fled : 


whom having baniſhed by a Decree of the Diet, he 
quartered two Legions in Treves, two among the 
Lingones, and the remaining ſix at Agendicum, in the 
Country of the Sexones. And having provided the 
Army with Corn, he went, purſuant to his Deſign, 
into - Zzaly, to hold the Aſſemblies of Ciſalpine 
Gaul. | 


The END of the FIRST Vor unt. | 
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